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The Appendix The End? 


Letters to the Appendix 


Welcome to The Appendix letters page. In/uture issues, we hope to combine a mixture of readers’ 
letters and letters to the editors of newspapers past. For this Jirst issue, we offer only lett ers/rom the past: 
bee stinys/or the blind, Sunday fishing in Nova Scotia, and racial justice in Maryland. We hope they 
inspire you to write letters of your own — to The Appendix and to other deserving parties. 


“LONDON,” The Providence Gazette and 
Country Journal, Providence, Rhode Island, 
(No. I of Vol. XXIV) Saturday, 6 January 1787 
(No. 1201). 

Sept. 9. A correspondent from Columb says, 
the following curious fact may be depended 
on: — John Nichols, of St. Eval, Cornwall, 
aged about 70 years, the last 18 of which he 
has been blind, was about ten days ago, in- 
stantaneously restored to sight in one eye, by 
being stung thereon by a bee. His eye swelled, 
itched, and was painful; he rubbed it, and be- 
hold a miracle! The blind received his sight. 


“THE SABBATH DAY,” The Acadian Record- 
er, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Saturday, 13 October 
i860. 

MR. EDITOR, 

— In my former communication, which you 
were kind enough to publish last week, I gave 
the reason of my desire to bring the subject 
of the Sabbath day before the people: name- 
ly, because of the losses fishermen oft sustain 
in consequence of their belief — in common 
with multitudes who ought to know better — 
that Sunday is the Sabbath day referred to 
in the fourth commandment of the Mosaic 
Law — a law which is as binding upon us as 
are the laws of the Medes and Persians! What 
should we do if bound to keep the law of the 


— The Editors 

Sabbath day, I can hardly say, for it forbade 
the kindling of fire on the Sabbath (see Ex. 
XXXV, 3,) and a man found gathering sticks 
was stoned to death (Numbers XV, 32 to 36 
verses). Surely such a law was not designed 
for Nova Scotians; and if not, why do so many 
of them say continually, “Lord have mercy 
upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this 
law,”? (see the church communion service.) 
“Remember, the Sabbath-day to keep it holy; 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle,” &c.? A poor, 
conscientious fisherman looking at this com- 
mandment and believing it incumbent on 
him to keep it under pain, not only of death, 
but of “eternal torments,” may sit on the 
rocks, and loll on the green, sunny banks, and 
cast a wistful eye on the fish schooling with- 
in reach of his seine, and wish it were not the 
Sabbath-day. — but, he dare not, as he values 
his “immortal soul,” go to work. There are 
exceptions, I admit, but these are accounted 
reprobates, sabbath breakers, infidels, &c., 
by their more conscientious neighbours. 
And, no doubt, they who fish on Sunday, be- 
lieving it to be the Sabbath day, are generally 
indifferent characters... 

October 11, i860 
JAS R. LITHGOW 
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“ON LYNCHING,” The Afro-American Led- 
ger, Baltimore, Maryland, Saturday, 5 Janu- 
ary 1906. 

MR. EDITOR:— 

This note will inform you that several gentle- 
men of Annapolis and vicinity have greatly 
impressed me with words of deprecation of 
the heinous crime committed by one of our 
people. Also many of our Afro-Americans 
who have the interest of our race at heart, de- 
nounce the criminal (a brutish fool). I being 
one of the humble religious leaders of our 
unfortunate race of people, feel impelled to 
express my religious indignation toward the 
conduct of the guilty criminal of Anne Arun- 
del Co., Md., who is not only guilty of the re- 
cent crime perpetrated upon the white wom- 
an, but a similar one upon a colored woman, 
in the same section of the country. His at- 
tempt at that time was with a club, felled his 
prey, without success as in the last case. 

We do now and forever denounce such cul- 
prits who would dare cross the threshold of 
peaceable citizens, endangering the lives of 
innocent men and women. This, I hope, is 
the sentiment of all Marylanders that have 
race pride, and we hope that law will take its 
full course without necessary delay. We also 
hope that no one will besmear themselves 
with the blood of such a filthy criminal who 
would dare violate the laws as one of the low- 
er brutes or beasts of the forest. 

[signed,] S. T. C. 

P. S. Dear Sir: 

— On making my way to the Postoffice, I was 
met by a school teacher, who told me that the 
man was lynched and riddled with bullets. I 
then decided that it was futile to send such 
a letter to the press, for they had already be- 
smeared themselves with the blood of a cul- 


prit, the same that colored men, in respect to 
the laws of Maryland, would not lynch for the 
first crime committed eight years ago, when, 
if he had been given the full extent of law, ten 
instead of two years, he would not have been 
guilty of the second crime. 

Awhile, I stood looking on the bloody spot 
with wonder and surprise at the conduct 
of respectable citizens, when we have such 
well-established laws provided for the trans- 
gression of any of the Ten Commandments 
or anything outside of them. It is now rather 
late to impress the colored respectable citi- 
zens of America that the Dred Scott Decision 
is still in full force when we have learned to 
respect the Declaration of Independence es- 
tablished by the father of this country, which 
says: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 1 

We have added one letter to this paragraph's 
first sentence, to help twenty-first century eyes. In 
the original text: "While, I stood looking on the 
bloody spot with wonder and surprise..." 

It is also a well-established fact, to wit: That 
God’s Holy Word tell us [sic] that righteous- 
ness exalts a nation while sin is a reproach to 
any people. If lynching or Judge Lynch is a de- 
serving penalty for the sins of the colored race 
in America, we hold that to and a half million 
souls are full enough to pay the debt, and now 
let the law have its full course. We long to see 
the time when justice and law will blend into 
one truth which is of God, the great Judge of 
world. The Holy Scripture tells us that God is 
not mocked, what men sow they must reap. 
It would be sad for this country to reap some 
things that have been sown. It would be best 
to pray for forgiveness of God than to contin- 
ue on with Judge Lynch. 


f In 1 857, Dred Scott sued for his freedom, and the freedom of his wife 
and daughters, arguing that he had lived with his master in free states. The 
Supreme Court found against him, on the grounds that no African-American 
could claim United States citizenship, and could thus bring no suit to federal 
court. The ruling was overthrown by the Emancipation Proclamation, and the 
Constitution's Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments. 
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Letter from the Editors 

Issue One: The End? 


The Appendix sprang from a simple idea: a lot 
of what makes the past fascinating, human, 
and relevant ends up on history’s cutting 
room floor. It has been said, after all, that 
only around one-tenth of historians’ research 
makes it into their published work. A tenth 
of newspapers read, books carried, archives 
explored, receipts tallied, journals skimmed, 
letters digested. A tenth of people’s lives sift- 
ed to make history manageable and ready for 
publication. It’s a potent and necessary tenth, 
but still: a small share of the past, only a frac- 
tion of which will ever reach the wider public. 

The Appendix provides a home for the other 
nine-tenths. Many of our subjects won’t have 
Wikipedia entries, let alone doorstop-sized 
biographies of their lives. Instead, The Ap- 
pendix’s historians, writers and artists deliver 
vivid discoveries from the archives — tragic, 
absurd, and inspiring stories that challenge 
what we think we know about the past and 
present. Over its lifetime, this journal will 
swell with forbidden love letters and forgotten 
prophecies; historical essays and first-person 
narratives of archival discovery; the margina- 
lia of bored sailors; fiction, comics, and po- 
etry that test the boundary between past and 
present; and photographs of someone else’s 
grandparents. 

A journal is only as good as the readers who 
enjoy it, though. We designed The Appendix 
with a broad audience in mind: readers of 
good popular history, educators looking to 
engage their students, historians interested 
in experimentation, and anyone who would 
like to join us in exploring the stranger cor- 
ners of the past. In other words: you. 

These goals have structured our presentation. 


On the web, rather than burying our sourc- 
es in footnotes or endnotes, we incorporate 
authorial asides, primary source citations, 
extended quotations and images, maps and 
other media files as supernotes — icons that 
open up new hallways of inquiry. This is a be- 
spoke format created specifically for The Ap- 
pendix that allows our readers either to engage 
directly with the armature that undergirds 
history — the original sources, the questions 
and digressions, the appendix-worthy mate- 
rial — or to ignore it entirely. The Appendix’s 
storytelling should be good enough to stand 
on its own, just as a powerful primary source 
can speak for itself. 

For our first issue, we wanted to find a theme 
worthy of this new format. ‘Beginnings’ was 
one self-conscious option that didn’t pan 
out. Beginnings are hard to identify and often 
misleading. The Appendix, for example, might 
have started with a conversation at a bar in 
Austin, Texas in early 2009; or it might have 
begun in July of 2012, when our editors final- 
ly got to work. To choose one is arbitrary and 
emphasizes either inspiration at the expense 
of effort or effort at the expense of inspira- 
tion. It also celebrates the winner, the ‘first,’ 
at the expense of the lost: a romantic search 
for origins that walls off the forking paths so 
many of us have disappeared down. 

Endings, however, are as inclusive as they are 
inconclusive: we can all expect a final mo- 
ment in this physical world, even as we argue 
over whether or not there’s anything beyond 
it. Our bodies die but our bones endure. Our 
friends live but their minds, their old selves, 
disappear. Empires fall, but people move on. 
We can all agree upon the existence of ‘ends,’ 
but their arrival is endlessly debatable. 
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We decided to make our first issue’s theme 
‘The End?’ and release it on December 21, 
2012 — the moment when the Maya calendar 
turns over — to turn the question over to you. 
Today, and every day, is the Beginning of the 
End, the End of the Beginning, or something 
else altogether. 

We begin with a nineteenth-century predic- 
tion of continental destruction that remains 
unfulfilled. One of our editors writes about 
a manila envelope filled with the effects of 
a plane crash’s dead, rescued from the Am- 
azon. Virginia Garrard-Burnett argues that, 
in a sense, the Maya apocalypse may have 
already happened — and led to a massive 
conversion to Pentecostalism in Guatema- 
la. Local historians conjure ghost towns. An 
eighteenth-century African prince dies — per- 
haps — from a cup of chamomile tea, and a 
British sea captain must drink ‘red water’ to 
absolve himself of guilt. We interview Adam 
Hochschild, the author of To End All Wars, 
to understand whether and how historians 
might speak for the dead. We explore su- 


perheroes whose corporate ownership pre- 
vents their death and atomic weapons that 
destroyed whole cities, then failed to destroy 
the world. Sixteenth-century Portuguese sail- 
ors survive a shipwreck and begin again, in 
the most human of ways: they bury the dead, 
and live to tell the tale. 

We’re glad you’ve decided to help us listen. 

Thank you for trying the The Appendix’s inau- 
gural issue, something new in history. We 
hope you join us again, on April 1, 2013, when 
we present our second issue, “Illusions.” 

Until then, we remain, 

Your Appendix co-founders, 

Benjamin Breen 
Felipe Cruz 
Christopher Heaney 
Brian Jones 
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Benjamin, 
the Anti-Christ 


Editor’s Note: In Open Source, the first feature of 
every issue, The Appendix brings you an origi- 
nal document 0/ some sort, presented with minimal 
commentary. Our hope is that its contents alone are 
enough to jar the senses and set the tone /or the issue 
thatfollows. 

The following document is no exception. Found in 
the archiues of the Smithsonian Institution, it is an 
apocalyptic prophecy by one “Benjamin, the Anti 
Christ,” recorded in 1866 in the city of San Francis- 
co. It lays out nothing less than a earthquake-based 
cataclysm that mould literally change the shape of 
the United States. The West Coast mould disappear, 
Mexico mould be absorbed, and the Caribbean mould 
become an American lake — again, a literal one. The 
cataclysm mould then set the stage for a final battle 
betmeen the U.S. and the Catholic countries of the 
morld. It mould also bring a New Jerusalem in Arizo- 
na and plagues o/brain paralisis [sic]. 

As/ar as me can tell, it hasn’t come to pass. 


50= 


[Page 1] 

Prophecy of Benjamin, the Anti Christ. 

[Cross, j The first communication was given 
on the night of April n, 1866, in the city of 
San Francisco; thence from time to time. 



* Page 1. RU 7058, Box 17 (National Institute, 1839-1863 and 
undated), Folder: Miscellany; SIA. Image negative reference number: 
SIA20 12-9666. 


In the beginning was the word and the word 
was with God, and the word was God. 

Amen. 

Now, I, Benjamin, The Son of God, and joint 
heir of Jesus Christ, do herein set form and 
proclaim unto all Nations of the Earth: 

The End is now on hand; the forthcoming 
Epoch, or Grand Change and Revolution, and 


On the document's discovery: our executive editor found it while 
flipping through a folder labeled "Miscellany" in the archives of the 
National Institute, stored in the Smithsonian Institution Archives in 
Washington, D.C. Chartered by Congress in 1842 as the National 
Institution for the Promotion of Science, the National Institute had 
some initial successes— displaying the objects collected by the 
Wilkes U.S. Exploring Expedition, for example— but the creation of 
Washington's separate Smithsonian Institution in 1846 scuttled their 
larger hopes of becoming America's national scientific institution. The 
National Institute declined until 1 862, when it gave up its collections 
to the Smithsonian. Icontinued on next page) 
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I continued from previous page! 

None of which explains why this document was filed with the National 
Institute: it was written in 1 866, four years after the National Institute's disso- 
lution. It might be that it was collected by one of the National Institute's last 
members, and folded into the papers that were eventually handed over to the 
Smithsonian. It is certainly a curiosity. 

The lesson learned? Always look at the folder labeled "Miscellany." 


Bloodshed, awaits Mankind, at every door, 
most horrible to relate. England and Amer- 
ica, being the chosen Rebublics [sic] of the 
Almighty God, on account of their most uni- 
versal and liberal views of man’s progression, 
towards his God and man, in this the nine- 
teenth Century. 

ist This is the Second coming of the 
holy and sanctified Spirit of the Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ. 

2nd This is the one hundred and second 
Grand Change and Revolution of the Earth, 
or end ofTime [sic] 

3rd The new Era commences on the 4th 
day of March next, 1867. 

[Page 2] 

4th In the commencement of the New- 
Era, Saturday is now changed and become 
Sunday; wherein it shall be kept sacred and 
Holy, by all of God’s people. 

5th President Johnson will be put out of 
office, and the vacancy will be filled from that 
of the Senate, who will serve for one term of 
Congress only, and to the Next Congress, and 
on alternately for six Years. 

6th There will be no more Presidents 
elected by the People in the United States of 
America, as heretofore. 

7th The next legal ruler of the Nation 
will be a Vice Governor. 

8th The next General Congress of the 
whole People will assemble in the State of Ar- 
izona in the year 1872. 

pth The Republic of Mexico and State of 


Honduras will be annexed to that of the Unit- 
ed States, and the National Government will 
extend south to the Bay of Honduras. 

10th All the North American British Pos- 
sessions will be annexed to that of the United 
States. 

nth Great Britain and all of the British 
[Page 3] Isles, Austria, and Italy, will be an- 
nexed to that of the United States, inside of 
the year 1873. And the Subdivisions will each 
by governed by Vice Governors. 

Thus the American Continent will 
be governed by two Vice Governors, thus: 

That of the whole of the United 
States, Mexico, State of Honduras, and the 
British Columbias by one; — and that of the 
Canadas by the second separate Vice Gover- 
nor. 

nth In the year 1873, there will be a Grand 
Head King crowned in the City of Dover in 
England, who will govern the Seven Tribes 
of Israel, whose head Residence will be build 
[sic] in the Valley of Hepthala, in the State of 
Arizona. 

13th In a short time the French Flag will 
float over the Post Office, Custom House and 
City Hall in the City of San Francisco, in the 
State of California. 

14th The United States of America, and 
England will never go to war against the oth- 
er. 

15th America and England are now both 
about being broke up [sic] and weakened by 
domestic Traitors at home; that too by those, 
whom the Governments have cherished as 
good, free born Citizens. 

16th Now comes the Holy Wars of the Ro- 
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man [Page 4] Hosts of all Europe, Asia and 
Africa combined against the Protestant Na- 
tions of England and America, wherein they, 
England and America, will be almost overrun 
and be ready to lay down their Arms. 

But now at this time comes the An- 
gelic Power of God, who will sweep the En- 
emy off of the Earth, scarcely leaving a ship, 
or a man to steer the helm, to carry the glad 
tidings of their total destruction to their na- 
tive lands, or homes. 

This downfall shall be and is lasting 
for ever and for ever, no more to revive on 
earth. 

17th The Protestants and Jews shall unit- 
ed as one Body Politic, in these Great Holy 
Wars of the Earth, in this Nineteenth Centu- 
ry. 

18th The darkest Cloud is now hanging 
hovering over the earth, that has been since 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorah of 
old. 

19th The great Earthquake will take place , 

in California, on the 22nd day of February 
in the year 1871, 14 minutes past n O’clock 
A.M. This Earthquake will extend from Puget 
Sound in Washington Territory to the lower 
end of the Gulf of Mexico, known on the map 
by the name of the Gulf of California; where- 
in a large portion of the Territory of [Page 5] 
Washington, one third of Oregon, two thirds 
of California, all of the state of lower Cal- 
ifornia, a part of the State of Sonora, a part 
of Chihuahua, a large portion of Arizona, a 
part of the State of Durango, and a portion 
of the State of Zacatiecus [Zacatecas], will 
sink. Thence breaking out in the main Ocean, 
thence southwardly in the Ocean opposite 
the City of Mazatlan; then southward in the 
Ocean extending the distance of several hun- 
dred miles. Breaking eastwardly in the inte- 
rior of the Republic of Mexico, and sinking a 
large part of four States and several large Cit- 
ies, including the Capital, or city of Mexico. 

This Earthquake will wash off all of 


the Inhabitants of the Pacific Coast, for the 
distance of over three thousand miles, by the 
great Ebb and Flow of the great deep, leaving 
a desert waste. 

20th In this dreadful convulsion of Na- 
ture, there will sink about: Two Millions 
Square Miles of the Sea [sic] , and Four Hun- 
dred and Fifty Six Thousand Square Miles of 
Land on the Pacific Coast. 

21st There will perish about Two Millions 
and One Half of human beings, by this earth- 
quake on the Pacific Coast. 

22nd There will be a large Bay or Inlet 
formed in the State of Arizona, by the [Page 
] Inundation and sinking of the great Earth- 
quake. 

Said Inlet will be accessible to the 
Holy City of the New Jerusalem, which will be 
the Seat of Government of the United States 
Kingdom of the United States of America and 
Colonies combined. And the Residence of the 
King and Vice Governor of the United States, 
Mexico and Honduras. 

23rd In the forthcoming Epoch, there will 
only be Seven Tribes of Israel saved, and this 
head King will be ruler of the whole Seven. 

24th There will be an upraising of land 
in the ocean, connecting the lower end, or 
southern extremity of the State of Florida, to 
and with that of the Isthmus of Panama, leav- 
ing the northern portion of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co still remain, [sic] 

25th There will be a great Ship Canal com- 

mencing at Lake Superior, on the northern 
boundary of the United States, near the line 
of the British Canadas. Said Ship Canal shall 
run through the Interior, to intersect with the 
City of New York and the Atlantic Ocean. 

26th The second Ship Canal will be cut 
across the State of Florida, near the upper or 
northern boundary of the State, to intersect 
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with the Gulf of Mexico. 

[Page 7] 

27th A third Shipcanal shall be made 
through the Continent of Mexico, to connect 
with the Bay of Arizona and the New Jerusa- 
lem, and the Pacific Ocean, connecting the 
Metropolis of the East with the head center of 
the world, the New Jerusalem. 

28th There will be two destructive 
Plagues. The first will be Cholera Infantum. 
The second a Brain Paralisis [sic] , which will 
be the most fatal of all. 


29th In the year 1873, Peace and good 
Will; [sic] will be restored on earth. It is then 
the American Flag will be raised, no more to 
be taken down nor be molested, while the 
Earth shall revolve and the Sun and Moon 
shall give light thereon. 

30th It is then the Banner of God, will un- 

furl her bright Stars and broad Stripes to the 
breeze, and the American Eagle, with wide 
extended wings, shall waff the glad tidings 
of universal Liberty, universal Freedom and 
universal Love, to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. 



Pages 8-9. RU 7058, Box 17 (National Institute, 1839-1863 and undated), Fold- 
er: Miscellany; SIA. Image negative reference number: SIA201 2-9666. 
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31st In one hundred and ninety years 
from the 4th of March, which is the begin- 
ning of the one hundred and second Epoch, 
there will be a Flood or Deluge of water, [Page 
8] which will inundate all the Earth, save that 
which is occupied by the children of the Seven 
Tribes of Israel. 

32nd On the 14th day of July next, there 
will be a second Part put forth. 

Now the trumpet has sounded, and all, who 
will believe, may come unto me. 

Benjamin 

The True and Real 

Anti Christ. 


[Cross symbol] 

April 18, 1867. 

Four Copys to be drawn off word for word 
and letter for letter. And the one copying has 
to go before a Notary Public, and swear in 
the presence of Eight Men, that this is a true 
Copy. 

Benjamin 

A.C. 

[Cross symbol] 

[Page 9] 

Copy. 

State of California 

City and County of San Francisco /S.S. 

Mr. Strassman being duly sworn, deposes 
and says, that the foregoing is a full, true and 
correct copy of the original as copied by him. 
Mr. Strassman. 


Subscribed and sworn to before 
Me this 1st day of May 1867 



**SEAL** R. P. Lewis 

Notary Public 
Signed in presence of: 

Henry L. Dorland 
C. M. Brown 
Enoss Harris 
John J. Crowley 
John M. Blossom 
M. D. Horn 
M. Winn 
J. P. Sharpstein 


* On the outer page of the whole document, there is an interesting note, 
which suggests that copyright for the prophecy was filed 30 May 1 867, 
under two names - what could be Chen han-sen, and what might be John O 
Wheeleeock. 
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Amazonia, 1952: FOUND 

Felipe Fernandes Cruz 


It was a fall morning, but hot enough to make 
me sweat. As I climbed into the library eleva- 
tor, the frigid A/C gave me a chill. Par for the 
course in Miami. 

Ding. Eighth Floor-Special Collections. I 
left the elevator, greeted the friendly librari- 
an and sat down for another uneventful day 
of browsing corporate documents from the 
PanAmerican World Airways collection. I 
asked for a yet another cardboard box full 
of memos, charts, letters and clippings, and 
then arranged the tools of my trade on the 
sterile black Formica desk. I sat back down. 
Looking out the window southwards, over the 
ocean towards Cuba, I let my thoughts drift. 1 

Like the PanAm clippers that once flew south 
from Miami carrying wealthy passengers into 
exotic fantasies promised by travel posters, I 
was looking forward to Brazil. I should have 
been there by now, but bureaucratic barriers 
had delayed me from that phase of my re- 
search. Instead, I was in this modern office 
building, biding 
my time while my 
friends hurried to 
more exotic places 
and stranger ar- 
chives. They sat in 
colonial prisons in 
Mexico City, impe- 
rial counting hous- 
es in Sevilla, and 
museum closets in 
Washington, sort- 
ing through ob- 
scure alchemical 


texts, sailors’ diaries, letters from revolution- 
aries, and even shelves full of pre-Columbian 
skulls. 

Miami was exciting, but I had lived in Florida 
for many years and was ready to ship off for 
my own tour of archival duty. I was anxious to 
visit collections all across Brazil - imagining 
it as a frenetic adventure, as if Jack Kerouac 
had been an archive rat in On The Road. I was 
feeling a historian’s version of wanderlust. 

A squeaky cart carrying five boxes rolled 
around the corner, interrupting my day- 
dream. 

This was a five-boxes-at-a-time kind of ar- 
chive. Within the five delivered on the cart 
was a treat: some battered aviation maps that 
had needed care from the document resto- 
ration specialist before reaching my gloveless 
hands. I picked box number nine, and pulled 
out the first item, a thick manila envelope 
with the phrase “Jungle Episode 1952” written 
across the front. 


I arranged it gently 
on the desk, as if 
I were handling a 
relic. I opened my 
camera’s shutter. 
Click. And then I 
opened the enve- 
lope. 2 


A raucous pack of 
wild boars explod- 
ed from the jungle. 
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"Jungle Episode 1952" Envelope 

(PanAmerican World Airways Collection, 
University of Miami Libraries) 


It was a dark evening in early May, 1952, near 
the Araguaia river in the eastern Amazon. 
The expedition’s members - Caraja Indi- 
ans, Brazilian workers and PanAm employ- 
ees- scrambled into the trees and waited as 
hundreds of menacing tusks passed beneath 
them. It was just one of the many hazards 
they faced as they hacked through thirty-six 
miles of dense rainforest to reach the wreck- 
age of PanAm flight 202. 3 

On the night of April 29 
1952, PanAm flight 202 
had failed to report at 
one of its radio check- 
points between Rio de 
Janeiro and Port of Spain. 

It never arrived at its des- 
tination, Port of Spain, 
from whence it would have continued north 
to New York City. The search planes went up, 
and on the morning of May 1, one spotted a 
fresh clearing in the dense jungle. There it 
was - the charred wreckage of a Boe- 
ing StratoCruiser, last seen taking off 
Rio’s Santos-Dumont Airport with 
forty-one passengers and nine crew 
members aboard. After circling the 
site for hours and seeing no survivors, 
the search plane’s pilots decided there 
was no point in risking more lives by 
launching their team of parachute 
paramedics. They returned to their 
base in Belem and started making 
plans for a ground expedition. 

Brazilian and North American air 
force officers and crash investigators, 
along with representatives of PanAm, 
scrutinized the maps and decided to 
land an amphibious airplane as close 
to the crash as possible, at the village 
of Lagoa Grande on the Araguaia 
River. Once there, they arranged a staging 
camp and asked for the help of the Brazilian 
“Indian Protection Services” - the bureau- 
cracy charged with controlling interactions 
between outsiders and indigenous peoples. 


The agency sent one of its officers along with 
a group of Caraja Indians to serve as guides. 
They set off as soon as possible. It would be 
tough work. They would have to hack through 
thirty-six miles of dense forest. With trees 
rising over a hundred feet tall and casting a 
permanent shade, they were not cutting a 
trail: they were a digging a tunnel through the 
forest’s thick underbrush. 


That night in early May, as the wild boars fi- 
nally passed, one of the Carajas leapt from 
his treetop shelter to fell one with an arrow. 
Dinner was better than the usual military 


Aircraft Unloading Supplies 

(PanAmerican World Airways Collection, 
University of Miami Libraries) 

ration that night, but the team kept moving 
at a grueling pace. They had other threats to 


* It is interesting to note the heroic tone of the many narratives written about 
the expedition, especially when it comes to Americans describing their "ad- 
venture" in the Amazon. When referring to the Caraja Indians travelling with 
them, they would say things like "they had never seen a white man before," 
when those same Indians obviously were very savvy in trading with the Pa- 
nAm employees, even charging them for pictures. They not only had "seen" 
white men before, but had a long and tragic history in dealing with them. 
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* It's hard to know whose matchbook it really was, as Humphrey Toomey 
arrived at the scene from Rio de Janeiro or Miami. However, I am certain 
that the mechanic had just flown in from Miami. The mechanic later wrote 
a narrative of the events in which he mentions working with Toomey on the 
worry about. As wet as expedition. Toomey was well-liked by both the Brazilians and Americans in 
the Amazon seems, this the expedition alike. So much so that the tent set up to house the expedition's 
area was a hard place to main camp at Lagoa Grande was affectionately named "Hotel Toomey." 

find potable water. The 
expedition often relied on drinking water col- 
lected from vines and leaves while one of the 
Carajas ranged ahead searching for streams. 

Even maintaining their sense of direction was 
difficult, and without radio equipment, so 
was communication with the outside world. 

They received instructions from the main 
camp by airplane. If the cutting party heard 
an engine, they would light a smoke signal 
(their trail was invisible by air), and the air- 
plane would circle and drop a package with 
directions or other messages. 
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Back at the Lagoa Grande base camp, a sec- 
ond drama was unfolding. The official ex- 
pedition realized that they were not the only 
search party out there. Further survey flights 
revealed parachutes on the nearby treetops. 
Another group of rescuers was already walk- 
ing around the wreckage! The morning pa- 
pers confirmed it: an independent group 
of paratroopers, financed by the boisterous 
ex-governor of Sao Paulo, Adhemar de Bar- 
ros, had parachuted directly into the crash 
site. A tawdry war of words began. Barros 
was planning to run for President of Brazil in 
the next election and the official expedition 
accused him of grandstanding, launching 
his own operation for political gain. Barros 
shot back, arguing that there might be survi- 
vors, and the Americans lacked the courage 
to reach the site by parachuting in from their 
airplanes. 4 


(PanAmerican World Airways Collection, 
University of Miami Libraries) 

the wreckage and ruin the investigation. 
Perhaps he paced around the camp anxious- 
ly, then turned to one of the mechanics that 
PanAm had flown in from Miami, asked for a 
match, and lit a cigar. 

Or at least that’s what I think he did. Back in 
Miami, 2011, right as I pulled Toomey’s letter 
to the Brazilian authorities from the musty 
envelope, a matchbook fell out onto the ar- 
chive’s black table. It was from a Miami Beach 
bar named “The Lighthouse.” This “Jungle 
Episode 1952” envelope contained Toomey’s 
personal papers from the expedition, and in- 
cluded a number of other odd items, as if ev- 
erything he had on him during the expedition 
had been shoved into this envelope and filed 
away by an assistant. 


Humphrey Toomey was the director of Pan- 
Am’s operations in Latin America at the time, 
and it fell to him to coordinate the official 
rescue operation from Lagoa Grande. He sent 
a letter to the Brazilian Air Force in Belem, 
pleading for them to intervene and stop the 
rogue expedition. The authorities agreed, but 
the parachutists were already on the scene. 
Toomey was afraid that they might disturb 


The matchbook seemed to have accumulated 
quite a few miles. Turning it over in my hand, 
I guessed that it was picked up by a PanAm 
mechanic at the Miami Beach bar, flew in 
his shirt or pants pocket to the heart of the 
Amazon, then was loaned to Mr. Toomey, 
who took it with him to Rio de Janeiro. Then, 
sometime after Toomey’s untimely murder in 
Rio de Janeiro, it flew back inside the enve- 
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lope to Miami to become a part of the archival 
collection at the University of Miami. Before 
returning to Miami, it likely also made a stop 
at the corporate offices ofPanAm in New York 
City along the way, where the archives previ- 
ously resided. 5 

The envelope contained quite a few interest- 
ing and mysterious items. One was a letter 
Toomey received from a psychic, claiming 
not only that were there survivors, but that 
he knew where they were. “He should go to 
a place (probably Indian village) called Gatat- 
uaton where seven survivors will be found.” 
The psychic also warned that “he must return 
to Belem” because “the supposedly friendly 
Indians with him now, are not friendly.” 


Sitting in the archive, I took some notes my- 
self. They probably were not “appropriate.” 
Archival notes-the rawest form of historical 
analysis — are hardly ever “appropriate.” 

Back in 1952 the investigation crew still had 
to deal with the competing expedition. With 
the paratroopers already in place, they de- 
cided to abandon the trail cutting enterprise 
(after days lost hacking through dense jungle) 
and fly directly to the crash site on a US Air 
Force helicopter that had just been delivered 
from Panama. After a few helicopter flights, 
the investigators set up camp near the para- 
chutists from Sao Paulo. Tensions between 
the groups developed immediately, and only 
grew as supplies dwindled. 6 


Another letter was more poignant, suggest- 
ing how the accident and PanAm’s recovery 
mission themselves crashed into the con- 
sciousness of the more hard-up residents 
in the area. In shaky handwriting, a farmer 
wrote a note to “Mr Toomey” claiming seven 
years of accounting experience and asking for 
a good placement at the PanAm offices in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Some were just sad, like the prepared 
script that PanAm provided to employ- 
ees for condolence calls to the families 
of the victims. There were English and 
Portuguese versions of it, since many 
of the passengers were Brazilian: 

“This is (name) , of 

Pan American World Airways. I called 
you again to convey our continued 
sympathy and condolence and also 
because of our wish to reassure you 
that everything possible is being done 
to gain access to the location of and 
thoroughly investigate the accident.” 

At one point, the script instructs the 
PanAm employee to stop and listen to the 
tim’s family: 


Meanwhile, the investigation began. The 
psychic had been wrong: there were no sur- 
vivors. Air safety specialists sketched the 
layout of wreck, which helped them recon- 
struct the intricacies of the aerial accident. 
The way a metal cable was frayed, how an oil 
slick formed on a surface, or how a particular 
sheet of steel had torn were all valuable clues 



Investigative Photographs 

(PanAmerican World Airways Collection, 
University of Miami Libraries) 


“(AWAIT ANSWER AND MAKE WRITTEN that hinted at what had happened and offered 

NOTES AT THIS POINT, IF APPROPRIATE)” knowledge that could prevent future trage- 
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dies. Indeed, earlier that year PanAm flight 
526A had made a successful water landing 
(technically known as ditching) near Puerto 
Rico, but many confused passengers could 
not leave the plane in the rough seas and sank 
with the plane. That very crash was the rea- 
son why passengers today receive detailed 
instructions on how to exit a plane and float 
in the case of a water “landing.” Hence the 
herculean efforts to investigate PanAm Flight 
202: it could someday save lives. 

It became clear that these were less than ide- 
al conditions for a detailed technical investi- 
gation, however. Adhemar de Barros’ para- 
troopers hadn’t packed well. They ran out of 
supplies and there wasn’t enough water at the 
site for both their group and the official inves- 
tigators. Without a trail back to home base, 
supplies could only be airlifted in by helicop- 
ter; because of the height of the trees, the 
helicopter had to lower the supplies with a 
rope that was not long 
enough. The delivery 
package dropped, rup- 
turing its water con- 
tainers. The PanAm 
expedition’s nerves 
were also frayed by the 
paratroopers’ tech- 
nique for scaring off 
animals in the dark- 
ness: they threw gre- 
nades into the jungle 
at random hours of the 
night. 

Making matters even 
worse, the helicopter, 
the team’s only link to 
the main camp, was 
suffering from a me- 
chanical malfunction 
and only had a limit- 
ed number of flights 
left. The official party made the decision to 
evacuate. They took their final notes and pho- 
tographs, buried the bodies in a mass grave, 


and started leaving by helicopter. 

If only it were so simple. The paratroopers, 
with no way back, wanted a guaranteed ride 
out of the crash site. The American helicopter 
was on its last legs and could barely airlift the 
official investigators. One PanAm employ- 
ee, irritated, later wrote in his notebook that 
when they asked “What about us?” he was 
tempted to reply, “You jumped in, why not try 
jumping out!” 

Tensions reached a crescendo when the “Ad- 
hemar de Barros” expedition demanded that 
one of the Americans stay behind to ensure 
that they too would be evacuated. Scott Mag- 
ness, from the US Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, and Major Miranda Correa, from 
the Brazilian Air Force, volunteered to act as 
collateral for the paratroopers — in essence, 
to become hostages. The helicopter pilot 
offered Magness an opportunity to covertly 
jump on the helicop- 
ter, but he pointed out 
that their Colt .45’s 
were no match for 
the paratroopers’ ma- 
chine guns. 

The story was already 
a media sensation 
in both countries. 
To keep the tragedy 
from tipping into a 
disgrace, the official 
expedition agreed to 
the deal. The Ameri- 
can helicopter airlifted 
the rest of the inves- 
tigators out, leaving 
behind Scott Magness, 
Major Correa, and the 
paratroopers’ second 
demand: a large power 
chainsaw. The para- 
troopers used the chainsaw to open a landing 
strip long enough for a small plane to land 
and ferry them out. 



Humphrey Toomey reads a prayer he 
prepared on the field, as they buried the 
fifty passengers and crew members. 

(PanAmerican World Airways Collection, 
University of Miami Libraries] 
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* It is interesting to note that airmail letters are important collectibles for phi- 
latelists. Air mail letters from accidents, however, are particularly valuable— 
especially ones that were never delivered. A web search can reveal many 
such items for sale, including letters that survived the Hindenburg disaster. 
Zeppelin mail from the 1 930s is a big part of these collections— some 60% of 
all mail that flew on the regular Zeppelin service was philatelic mail, that is, 
mail sent solely for the purpose of collecting the stamps. So in a strange way, 
philatelists helped keep the Zeppelins afloat throughout the 1 930s. 


Their mission over, the 
official party radioed 
a message across thir- 
ty-six miles of forest to 
the main camp at Lagoa 
Grande: “Mission Com- 
plete. All persons dead. 

Recognition impossible, bodies buried, some 
personal effects recovered.” 

“Some personal effects recovered.” Sitting in 
Miami, I felt chastened. I hadn’t yet consid- 
ered the real people, and their belongings, at 
the center of this tragedy. The next archival 
envelope I opened made them impossible to 
avoid. 

“Items recovered from Flight 202,” it read. It 
contained a half-destroyed five Franc bill, a 
pair of airmail letters, and a travel itinerary 
never completed. 

The money, I later discovered, probably be- 
longed to Lucie Marie Claire Pardieu. She was 
a French nun from the Sacre Coeur order, re- 
turning from a convent in Uruguay. There is 
a letter from the Sister Superior authorizing 
PanAm to bury her remains. 

The airmail missives were also touching. In 
one, Richard Temple, in Jamaica, wrote to 
Lucy Wood, in Buenos Aires, to excuse him- 
self for not sending little Anthony (their son) 
on a flight to spend the holidays in Buenos 
Aires. “I know how terribly disappointed 
you must be, but am sure that you will un- 
derstand.” The boy was sick, and the doctor 
warned that his appendix might flare up. 
Anthony’s illness might have saved him, as 
he was not on the flight himself. Sadly, he 
might have also missed his last opportunity 
to see his mother. The letter was among many 
items belonging to Lucy found on the wreck- 
age, including a Canadian passport, a certif- 
icate of good behavior from the Argentine 
government, and two valises. “Five cotton 
bunny heads” and “children toys” were also 
among the items recovered by investigators. I 


wondered if they had been presents Lucy was 
bringing for Anthony. 

The list of recovered items written up by the 
investigators was a snapshot of the workers, 
the children, and the wealthy travelers who 
died together — toys, a smashed roll of Kodak 
film, a flight attendant’s lapel pin and union 
card, Uruguayan, Brazilian, Argentine, Ca- 
nadian and English passports, thousands of 
dollars in travelers checks, calling cards, gold 
watch, a pearl necklace, a girl’s photograph... 

There was also the travel itinerary for Mr. and 
Mrs. Heinel’s month-long vacation. They had 
travelled to New Orleans, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Sao Paulo, staying at various high-end hotels 
in rooms with “twin beds and a bath.” They 
had taken a steamer to Rio de Janeiro, and 
spent a few days riding the cable car to the 
Sugarloaf and enjoying the “marvelous city.” 
In Trinidad, they looked forward to a tour by 
“private car with English speaking chauffer- 
guide [...] through groves of Cocoa, Nutmeg, 
Coffee, passing the Great Samaan, the most 
famous tree in the West Indies.” 

They never saw the Great Samaan. Flight 202 
stopped along the way. 

It was 4:30pm and it was last call at the ar- 
chive. I gently placed these delicate docu- 
ments, moldy from their long layover in the 
heart of the Amazon, back in their box. The 
friendly librarian, Steven Hersh, placed them 
on hold so I could continue reading them in 
the morning. 

I took the elevator down and walked out into 
a balmy Miami afternoon. I got in my car, and 
started driving aimlessly through Miami. I 
wondered if might stumble upon The Light- 
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house Bar and Restaurant. If I did, I wanted 
to order bourbon, neat, and ask for some 
matches. 4 * * 7 


Notes 

1 . 1 would like to thank Steven Hersh, Beatrice 
Skokan, and Cristina Favretto at the Univer- 
sity of Miami Libraries-Special Collections 
for the providing a great environment for re- 
searchers, and for all their assistance during 
the time I worked at their library. 

2. Well, in reality, I first photographed a piece 
of paper with all the pertinent archival infor- 
mation that could be later use to properly cite 
these documents, as I am doing now: Toom- 
ey, Humphrey. “Jungle Episode 1952 Notes”, 
May 1952. PanAmerican World Airways Col- 
lection. Otto G. Richter Library. 

3. The following narrative is drawn from the 
following sources: 

a. "Accident: Brazil, Amazon Jungle Boeing 
377 Stratocruiser NX1039V Flight 202, Note- 
book on excursion to crash site with photo- 
graphs.” Accession I - Box 120. May 1952. Pan- 
American World Airways Collection. Otto G. 
Richter Library. 

b. “Historical Aircraft Accident Reports 
(1934-1965).” Department of Transportation 
Library - Special Collections. Available at 
http://specialcollection.dotlibrary.dot.gov 


and twice as governor of the state of Sao Pau- 
lo. He ran for president of Brazil three times, 
unsuccessfully. 

5. Humphrey Toomey was mysteriously shot 
and killed at the age of 74, in December 1974. 
He was already retired, and just visiting in his 
daughter’s apartment in the Ipanema neigh- 
borhood in Rio de Janeiro. No motive for the 
murder was uncovered, and no suspects ever 
found. 

6. By international law, the Brazilian Air Force 
or FAB (Forga Aerea Brasileira) was in charge 
of the investigation but they welcomed the 
American participation and assistance. The 
FAB came into existence in 1941, before even 
the United States Air Force (USAF) became a 
distinctive service branch in 1947. From its in- 
ception, the FAB always worked closely with 
the American military. Brazil fought with 
the allies during WWII in the Italian Front 
and conducted South Atlantic U-boat pa- 
trols. PanAm also played an integral part in 
the American aerial war effort during WWII, 
building various air fields in Brazil for the US- 
AAF (United Sates Army Air Forces), as well 
as offering intelligence, weather expertise 
and even flying transport missions. The fact 
that a PanAm aircraft was even able to fly over 
the Amazon was in itself a product of the co- 
operation between the FAB, PanAm, and the 
USAF over the previous decade in building 
fields, radio and forecasting infrastructure in 
the region. 


4. Adhemar de Barros was trained as a med- 

ical doctor and aviator, but made a career in 

politics for most of his life. From a wealthy 

family of coffee farmers, he studied in Eu- 
rope. He had a long career in Sao Paulo poli- 
tics, serving as mayor of the city of Sao Paulo, 


7. I could not possibly have done so — the 
restaurant burned down in 1967 according to 
Jeff Weakley in the Florida Sportsman (http:// 
www.floridasportsman.com/2011/05/16/re- 
gions_so_o6oi30, accessed December 10, 
2012). 



THE LIGHTHOUSE 

SEA FOOD RESTAURANT AND COCATAIl BAR 

THE PASSWORD TOR SEA FOOD. 

STONE CRABS. FROG LEGS. 
POMPANO. FLORIDA LOBSTERS. 

FROM DORY TO THE PAN. 


'Lard 
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Benjamin Breen, 2012 


Time and the Maya Apocalypse: 
Guatemala, 1982 and 2012 

Virginia Garrard-Burnett 


When you see Jerusalem surrounded by armies, you must realize that she mill soon be laid des- 
olate. Those in Judea must escape to the mountains, those in the cities must leaue it, and those 
in the country districts must take refuge in it. For this is the time of vengeance, when all that 
scripture says must be fulfilled. Alas /or those with child, or with babies at the breast, when those 
days come! 


Luke 21:20-23 


-s”<. 

50? 


This is the account, here it is: 

Now it still ripples, now it still murmurs, ripples, it still sighs, still hums, and it is empty under 
the sky. 

Here follow the first words, the first eloquence: 

There is not yet one person, one animal, bird, fish, crab, tree, rock, hollow, canyon, meadow, 
forest. Only the sky alone is there; theface of the earth is not clear. Only the sea alone is pooled 
under all the sky; there is nothing whatever gathered together. It is at rest; not a single thing stirs. 
It is held back, kept at rest under the sky. 

Whatever there is that might be is s imply not there: 

only the pooled mater, only the calm sea, only it alone is pooled. 

Whatever might be is simply not there: only murmurs, ripples, in the dark, in the night. 

Popol Vuh: The Definitive Edition of the Mayan book of the Dawn of Life and the Glories of Gods 
and Kings, translated by Dennis Tedlock (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1985). P. 72. 
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I. An Act of God 

It was three in the morning on February 4, 
1976. The rural Guatemalan town of Chi- 
maltenango was asleep. Populated at that 
time mainly by Kakchiquel Maya, Chi- 
maltenango was (and is) the gateway to Gua- 
temala’s Maya highlands. The Pan-American 
Highway cut through the heart of the town, 
a vital artery that carried the outside world to 
Chimaltenango but also emphasized the local 
people’s isolation and marginalization from 
urban, Ladino Guatemala. 1 

One minute later, at 3:01 am, the earthquake 
hit. 

It registered 7.5 on the Richter scale and was 
followed by a second powerful 5.5 aftershock 
on February 6. By official countit killed 22, 545, 
wounded 70,000, and displaced more than a 
million people — all numbers which proba- 
bly underestimated those killed, injured, and 
left homeless in the nameless shantytowns 
that ringed the nation’s capital, Guatemala 
City, and in remote rural areas. Even Gua- 
temala City, located 54 kilometers from the 
epicenter, was shattered; its water supply, 
telephone system, and electrical grid so dam- 
aged that even after repairs they would func- 
tion erratically for at least a decade to come. 
Chimaltenango stood at the epicenter. The 
earthquake killed 9000 of the town’s people 
immediately, while many more succumbed to 
trauma and injuries in the weeks and months 
following the disaster. It destroyed every sin- 
gle building in town, save for a local health 
clinic, the town hall, and one private home. 

In the wake of the tragedy, Chimaltenango’s 
survivors began to rebuild. For the many in- 
digenous Mayas who had long infused their 
Catholicism with pre-Columbian traditions 
of cycles of destruction and rebirth, this was 
nothing less than cosmic business as usual. 
Yet for the growing number that turned from 
those beliefs to an increasingly relevant Pen- 
tecostal Protestantism, it was “an act of God.” 


In the post-earthquake Maya highlands, this 
was not figure of speech: a survey conducted 
by INCAP (Institute of Nutrition of Central 
America and Panama) just a few days after the 
quake in nearby Santa Maria Cauque showed 
that 75% of local respondents attributed the 
earthquake, in one way or another, to “God’s 
will.” 

Whoever was responsible, he or she was just 
getting started. 

For some, it’s easy to smile at the turning over 
of the Maya long-count calendar on Decem- 
ber 21, 2012. Certainly, it’s seized the imagi- 
nation of New Agers and others who find it 
appealing to imagine an apocalyptic end to a 
post-industrial, polluted, and highly capital- 
ized post-modern world — an end predicted 
by an ancient and noble indigenous culture, 
no less. The end of the Maya calendar cycle 
has attracted hype from both mainstream and 
alternative media for years, echoing the fin- 
de siecle prognostications that surrounded 
the Y2K panic at the turn of the last century. 
Although Maya experts such as noted epig- 
rapher David Stuart dismiss such end-of-the 
world scenarios as “nonsense,” excitement 
about 2012 continues to build on websites and 
blogs (none run by Mayans themselves) that 
purport to have esoteric insider knowledge 
about the so-called “prophecies.” Never stop- 
ping to question the futility of capital accu- 
mulation at a time when humankind has only 
months left to live, any number of New Age 
entrepreneurs, travel agencies, and even the 
occasional anthropologist have been happy to 
cash in on the anticipated catastrophe. Poten- 
tial prophetic purchases include books, para- 
phernalia — not least of all a protective Mystic 
Mayan Power Cloak available on an exclusive 
website and disaster-tourism packages to key 
Mayan ruins for those who wish to witness 
the End of Time from a ringside seat. 

But what if the apocalypse already happened? 
And what if the world never even noticed? 
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Today, the small Central American nation of 
Guatemala is noteworthy for a series of ex- 
tremes. First, it has the largest indigenous 
majority of any Latin American nation. The 
Mayan population, descendants of the great 
empire-builders of the so-called Classic Peri- 
od (c. 250-900 CE), makes up more than 60% 
of the current population. 

Second, Guatemala is home to what was once 
the region’s longest-running civil war. Over 
thirty six years, nearly 200,000 people died vi- 
olently at the hands of their own government. 
This figure tops the combined number of 
people who died in the other, better-known 
countries of Central America (El Salvador and 
Nicaragua) during the civil wars of the 1980s. 

And lastly, it is the most Protestant nation in 
Latin America. Although they are a very tradi- 
tional people deeply vested in their own cul- 
ture and their own understanding of history, 
many Maya “Indians” are Protestant, a trend- 
ing factor among Guatemalans as a whole. 
More importantly, upwards of 80% of Mayan 
Protestants are Pentecostal. 

None of these facts are unrelated, and what 
follows is a history of how Guatemalan’s es- 
chatology — the interpretation of end times — 
following the catastrophic natural disaster of 
1976 tied them together. 

At its core, however, this story is far more 
specific and brutal. Although Guatemala’s 
civil war lasted for thirty-six years, the most 
concentrated period of murder occurred after 
the earthquake, between 1981 and 1983, when 
the Marxist-hunting government of Efrain 
Rios Montt, a general whose neopentecos- 
tal church had missionary ties to the United 
States, conducted a scorched-earth campaign 
against its own people, killing some 20,ooo. 2 
Although this period is commonly known as 
la violencia (the violence), the Maya remem- 
ber the period by a series of other names as 
well. Of the 20,000 who died, 80 percent 
were Mayan, and many of their number were 


Catholics that had been called to political and 
social activism through their involvement in 
a movement called Catholic liberation the- 
ology. The government’s assault on their 
lives, politics, and culture during this period 
was so invasive, and so horrifically complete, 
that their survivors are inclined to call it the 
“Mayan holocaust” — or, as one elderly Mayan 
woman referred to it: the “desencarnacion”, 
the loss of flesh, or loss of being. Some mem- 
bers of their community were so traumatized 
that they turned away from Maya Catholicism 
and became Pentecostals — like Rios Montt. 3 

Yet if they did so, it might not have been for 
the reasons Rios Montt meant. Instead, Maya 
Pentecostalism could be regarded as a natural 
outgrowth of one of the Maya’s oldest cultural 
survivals: a belief in an apocalypse that would 
bring not a Christian-style end of the world, 
but a resetting of a long calendar cycle; a cal- 
endar cycle that included not only the recent 
violence but also the Maya’s entire history of 
conquest and subjugation; a calendar cycle 
that has been, quite frankly, awful. 


II. Time and the Maya Apocalypse 

The Western study of Maya understandings of 
time and space might be said to have begun in 
1701, in the important prehispanic religious 
center of Santo Tomas Chichicastenango 
(then known as Santo Tomas Chuila), when 
a Spanish Dominican friar named Franciso 
Ximenez decided to write down the mythi- 
co-history of the Ki’che people. With the help 
of native informants who recited the ancient 
texts, which until that time had been trans- 
mitted orally from one generation to the next, 
Ximenez transcribed the manuscript into the 
Roman alphabet and translated it into Span- 
ish, making the first “official” modern copy of 
the text. Despite its lack of internal organi- 
zation, and Ximenez’s haphazard approach 
to capitalization and punctuation, it became 
famous as the Popol Vuh, or the Book of the 
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Council. 4 

Others, however, call it another name, one 
that hints at how Mayan belief had absorbed 
colonial Catholic teaching, rather than the 
other way around: the “Mayan Bible”. Al- 
though Ximenez’s difficult manuscript now 
rests at the Newberry Library in Chicago, its 
stories of multiple creations, of Xib’alb’a — 
the underworld and its holy denizens — of im- 
portant calendar cycles and of genealogies, 
stayed out in the world. Mayan beliefs have 
long rested comfortably within the Christi- 
anity of Catholicism, and for centuries May- 
ans passed down the Popol Vuh through oral 
tradition and other means of transmission — 
public dances and private rituals held in caves 
and other sacred spaces. Today, some May- 
ans use the Popol Vuh, and two other ancient 
texts in tandem with the canonical Christian 
bible to participate in a Catholicism defined 
by a worldview that Mayan people call “cos- 
movision.” 

Still, the very phrase “Mayan Christianity” 
is fraught. Although generalizations veer to- 
ward inaccuracies, the Mayans responded 
to the Spanish colonization first by fighting, 
then by retreating to remote and often moun- 
tainous rural regions, as far as possible from 
Spanish-imposed domination. Once there, 
they recovered as much of their original re- 
ligion and lifeways as possible, re-inventing 
those that were lost. Broadly speaking, Maya 
spirituality today focuses on three key prin- 
ciples of balance and harmony: peace with 
the natural world that sustains life; peace 
with other people (including the dead); and 
peace with the deity — or, perhaps, deities. 
Although Mayan Christianity includes the be- 
lief in one God, it also involves prayer to many 
saints, gods, and spirits, such as Noj, one of 
the “owners” of mountains, or Maximon (San 
Simon), a trickster god with a saint’s name 
who assists in affairs both noble and nefari- 
ous, and is increasingly associated with pro- 
tection for those making the long “illegal” 
trip to work in El Norte. These sacred beings 


are often considered to be present in spatial 
geography, particularly in mountains, which 
provide a sacred landscape visible in near- 
ly every corner of Guatemala. Conventional 
wisdom has it that a person can see an active 
volcano from any given place in Guatemala. 
It’s little wonder that people would under- 
stand the natural topography to be living and 
holy, brimming with life force. 5 

Atop this sacred, spatial geography of the 
“cosmovision” lies Mayan religion’s complex 
system of numerology, divination, astrono- 
my, and prophecies. This concern with time 
and counting is most famously expressed in 
the 260-day-calendar cycle used by almost 
all Mayans today, a vestige of the ancient 
Mayan Long Count. In Mayan thinking, time 
is an attribute of the sacred, a central sacra- 
ment of Mayan spirituality, and a subject of 
“overwhelming preoccupation.” “It would be 
more appropriate to call the Maya worldview 
a chronovision,” Miguel Leon-Portilla said 
more recently. “[T]o ignore the primordial 
importance of time would be to ignore the 
soul of this culture.” 

For the Maya, however, time moves different- 
ly than it does for Westerners. It is not linear. 
It turns in cycles, where history can be both 
anticipated and sometimes repeated. In eras 
both ancient and modern, Mayan time fol- 
lows cycles of different lengths that run si- 
multaneously and intersect at given points, 
something like interlocking cogs on differ- 
ently-sized wheels. The tzolkin is a 260-day 
cycle, consisting of one cycle of twenty name 
days, and another of thirteen regular days. 
This combination of cycles within tzolkin is 
known as the Calendar Round. The tzolkin 
operates within a larger solar cycle known 
as the Haab, which consists of 365 days. The 
Haab, in turn, combines with a Venus cycle of 
584 days; these, meshing like two wheels in a 
gear, produced the revolution that was known 
as the Short Count. 

The Short Count operates within a much 
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larger cycle known as the Choltun, or the fa- 
mous Long Count, wherein time cycles are 
based upon nested cycles days that are mul- 
tiplied by the sacred number of twenty. A 
Choltun is made up 
of thirteen cycles of 
144,000 days (bak- 
tuns) — just over 394 
and a quarter trop- 
ical years, or cycles 
of the sun. (Recent 
scholarship suggests 
that that the Maya 
believed the Choltun 
operated within yet 
another nested set of 
cycles known as the 
Great Long Count, 
consisting of 24 reg- 
ular Long Counts. If 
such was the case, 
this renders concerns 
about 2012 especially 
irrelevant.) The Maya 
believed that the 
Long Count began at 
the beginning of the 
first manifestation of 
the cosmos, which 
dates, in our way of 
figuring it, to August n, 3114, BCE. The Long 
Count lasts for 5,125 years, or thirteen cycles 
of 144,000 days (baktuns). We’re currently in 
the thirteenth and final baktun, which will 
draw to a close in December 21, 2012. This is 
the day 13.0.0.0.0 in the Maya Long Count, 
a date in “close conjunction with the Winter 
Solstice sun and the crossing point of the 
equator of the Milky Way and the path of the 
sun, what the ancient Maya recognized as the 
Sacred Tree” — Yaxche, the ceiba, the tree of 
Life, an axis mundi that unites heaven and the 
underworld with the terrestrial world. It also 
brushes up against Christmas and the west- 
ern New Year, thus inter-nesting significant 
holy days from one tradition into another. 

Contrary to dire media predictions, the 


pre-Columbian Mayans did not actually be- 
lieve that the world would end in apocalypse 
at the end of the Long Count cycle. According 
to the Choltun, after Dec. 21, 2012, a new cy- 
cle will begin. 

The end of a cal- 
endar cycle is no a 
small matter, how- 
ever. It is a time of 
great change. The 
Popul Vuh explains 
that creation has 
come to a complete 
end on three prior 
occasions, resulting 
in our current era, 
the fourth creation, 
which we inhabit as 
Hombres de Mmz, or 
People of the Corn. 
The decades leading 
up to the end of the 
calendar cycle, espe- 
cially of a Choltun, 
are a dangerous and 
liminal time. In pri- 
or creations, there 
was a lapse of time 
between the destruc- 
tion of one creation and the beginning of an- 
other. For example, the baktun we’re in, the 
thirteenth, began in 1,618, preceded by the 
toppling of so many Old and New World so- 
cieties in the decades before. Therefore, the 
end of this Choltun should fall only after one 
creation had already come to its end. 

By our calendar, that would have been some- 
time between 1980 and December 2012. 


III. Roofing for the Soul 

In the days and weeks that followed the de- 
struction of Chimaltenango and the rest of 
the Guatemalan countryside, it was clear that 
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the earthquake had shaken more than build- 
ings and houses; it had also rattled Guatema- 
la’s soul. A survey conducted shortly after the 
event found that no fewer than seventy-nine 
out of ioi families surveyed — nearly 80 per- 
cent — believed the quake to be either a sign 
of God’s displeasure or a divine call for re- 
demption. 

What God was displeased with, and what 
needed to be redeemed, however, was up 
for debate. As both a natural catastrophe 
and metaphor, the earthquake shattered the 
already fragile social and governmental in- 
frastructure of the country. Politically, the 
country had been ground zero for the U.S.- 
led Cold War in Latin America since 1954. 
That year, the newly-empowered CIA helped 
orchestrate the overthrow the government of 
Jacobo Arbenz, the more progressive of two 
presidents who were freely elected during 
Guatemala’s so-called “Ten Years of Spring” 
(1944-1954) — a brief respite in the nation’s 
long and sad history of repressive, authoritar- 
ian governments. Following the Arbenz coup, 
the nation fell into a downward spiral of vi- 
olent reprisals between a repressive military 
government and those who sought to over- 
throw it for something like Castro’s Cuba. 
By 1976, the country was sixteen years into 
an unevenly matched and bloody civil war 
between Marxist guerrillas (the Guatemalan 
National Revolutionary Unity or URNG) and 
a military-controlled government, whose 
U.S.-trained/led/guided death squads had 
carried out Latin America’s first systematic 
wave of “disappearances” of labor and peas- 
ant leaders. 

Guatemala was and is a traditionally Catholic 
country, but in the disaster’s aftermath the 
Church was roiled by divisions that not only 
kept it from acting decisively, but also may 
have helped pull the country further apart. On 
the one side — representing the interests of 
the rich, the powerful, and the entrenched — 
was the deeply conservative Archbishop, 
Mario Casariego, the nation’s “pastor.” Only 


a few hours after the first round of shaking 
was over, the night of February 4, Casar- 
iego chided the traumatized country for the 
demonstrations, strikes, and radical political 
mobilization that he said had earned God’s 
punishment. 6 

Yet for Catholic lower clergy and laypeople 
who were engaged with Liberation Theolo- 
gy — the Latin American Catholic Church’s 
turn, beginning in the 1960s, from millenni- 
um-long alliance with the powerful toward 
a “preferential option for the poor” — the 
earthquake was a trumpet call to social ac- 
tion. It was God’s sign that it was time for 
Guatemalans to build a tierra nueva, literally a 
“new land,” based on a radical, but also very 
Biblical foundation of economic and social 
justice. In the days immediately following 
the quake, priests, nuns and lay workers or- 
ganized a series of land invasions of marginal 
urban areas around Guatemala City’s vast bar- 
rancas (ravines) and property seizures in the 
name of homeless and displaced people. As 
one priest explained, 

the intense joining together of people-church 
in relation to the housing problem resulted 
from our theological contextualization of the 
earthquake. We said that the earthquake was 
God’s signal that we should leave the ravines 
to search for a communal identity. 

The 1976 earthquake added such unprece- 
dented momentum to the growing popular 
resistance movement that social scientist 
Phillip Berryman later described it as a “det- 
onator” of revolution. 

In the middle were the Mayan traditionalists, 
who strongly identified themselves as Cath- 
olics but whose lived religion freely mixed 
Mayan beliefs and Christianity. What they 
needed, at least at first, was not politics but 
material aid and a more literal, less meta- 
phorical explanation of why their lives had 
been up-ended. For many, the explanation 
that made the most sense came not from the 
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Catholicism they had worshipped their en- 
tire lives, but a “new” Christianity — one that 
would expand rapidly in the months and years 
that followed: that of the Protestants whose 
influx of aid agencies after the earthquake 
had offered spiritual succor along with relief 
supplies, a practice popularly dubbed “lamina 
por anima,” or roofing for the soul. 

Although Protestant missionaries from main- 
line denominations like the Presbyterians 
and Methodists had worked in the country for 
a century, the explosion of conversions that 
followed the earthquake and the nadir of the 
civil war can be traced to the late 1960s, when 
US-based mainline missions, fearing expro- 
priation but still wanting to offer a “spiritu- 
al alternative to communism,” turned their 
work over to native leadership. Guatemalan 
Protestantism began to assume a local char- 
acter — and that local character usually meant 
an affinity for Pentecostalism, a experiential 
variety of Christianity that involves a bodily 
experience of God (“baptism in the Holy Spir- 
it,”) and emphasizes “signs and wonders” like 
miraculous healing, speaking in tongues, and 
prophecy. 

While radical Catholics had read the earth- 
quake as a call to social action, these evan- 
geli cos (the Spanish word for all Protestants), 
cast the earthquake and ensuing violence as 
a literal sign from God that the end was near. 
The Pentecostals were best positioned to 
catch the spiritual fallout. One denomination 
in particular, El Calvario, a Guatemala City- 
based Pentecostal church, benefited from a 
member’s earlier prophetic dreams of tecton- 
ic cataclysm. Taking her divinations serious- 
ly, El Calvario’s congregation had warehoused 
large amounts of food and emergency aid, a 
stroke of foresight that convinced many in the 
earthquake’s aftermath of the church’s spiri- 
tual legitimacy, and, indeed of Pentecostal 
churches in general. 


Pentecostal denominations grew by leaps 
and bounds. Although the statistics are im- 
perfect, in i960 approximately five percent 
of Guatemala had been Protestant. By 1980, 
they made up nearly a quarter of the over- 
all population. And two years later, one of 
those post-earthquake converts — a non-In- 
dian elite and General named Efrain Rios 
Montt whose neopentecostal church, Iglesia 
Cristiana El Verbo, had originated as part of 
the “Jesus Freak” movement in 1960s Cali- 
fornia — became Guatemala’s president. Or 
more accurately, its dictator. 7 


IV. When the Saints 

By 1983, Chimaltenango was again reeling 
from catastrophe, but this time at the hands 
of human, rather than tectonic forces: those 
of the Guatemalan army. 

Rios Montt and his military junta took con- 
trol of Guatemala’s government in March of 
1982, ostensibly to bring law and order to 
a country that had seemed to teeter on the 
brink of a Marxist take-over. In the late 1970s, 
Guatemala’s guerrillas had built a substan- 
tial presence in certain parts of the country. 
The government believed they had significant 
links to Cuba, Nicaragua’s newly-victorious 
Sandinistas, and El Salvador’s FMLN, which 
also appeared at that time to be on the cusp 
of success. More devastatingly, the govern- 
ments preceding Rios Montt believed that 
the popular resistance enjoyed wide support 
among the indigenous population, and la- 
beled the Catholic activists that ministered 
to that indigenous population “communists” 
and “subversives.” Believing they were deal- 
ing with a cadre of leftist guerillas who, fol- 
lowing Mao’s dictum, swam among the Maya 
population like fish, prior governments had 
made the horrific decision to drain the sea. 


* In 1 978, El Calvario became engaged in an internal power struggle, Rios Montt dld not dlsa g ree - 

resulting in a group of members breaking off to form their own church, From 1982 to 19831 his army 

which they called Fraternidad Cristiana. Fraternindad Cristiana is 
arguably Guatemala's largest Protestant church today, claiming 14,000 
members in 2006. [http://frater.org/historia.html] 
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carried out a scorched-earth campaign in the 
Guatemalan highlands to route the guerrillas 
and anyone they thought might possibly be 
aiding and abetting them. A “scorched earth” 
campaign is exactly what it sounds like. In 
Chimaltenango, as in other areas of the so- 
called “zones of conflict” (areas that the Army 
identified on a map by color coded push-pins 
in red, yellow, and green as rebel territory), 
this meant that soldiers entered Maya villag- 
es and formed “civil patrols” of local men to 
identify guerrillas or their sympathizers. Lo- 
cal informants, shrouded in a hood to hide 
them from incrimination (even though a 
lifetime of proximity made individual voices 
easily identifiable), singled out “subversives” 
from among their friends and family. These 
were immediately taken into military custo- 
dy, never to be seen again. Men, women, and 
children were burned alive in their homes. 
Soldiers hastily executed and buried many 
in mass graves, while homes and cornfields 
were razed to the ground. 

By 1983, the army had routed the armed resis- 
tance and, by its own count, eliminated 440 
indigenous villages entirely. Twenty thou- 
sand had died and an international emergen- 
cy relief agency noted, “a large segment of the 
Indian population is facing starvation and 
social disintegration.” 

The actions of Rios Montt’s army also blew a 
hole through in the country’s religious land- 
scape. The scorched earth campaign tore 
through the ranks of the Catholic lower cler- 
gy and laypeople who had doubled down on 
Liberation Theology, and the Maya Catholics 
who had been caught in the middle. For those 
who felt as if the world was ending, Pentecos- 
talism offered immanent succor. One urban 
Pentecostal group briefly published a news- 
paper in order to cover the apocalypse. Its 
final edition, the third of a Trinitarian three, 
probably published in late 1982, carried the 
very present tense headline, “El Senor Viene 
[The Lord Comes]: His return is imminent, 
this is an alert.” The issue featured articles 


with titles like “Earthquake: plagues, gener- 
al commotion, and many afflictions, the sun 
and moon will be darkened, and the moun- 
tains will fall”, “The Final Cataclysm;” “Know 
the signs: the sound of the trumpet, declares 
Paul of Tarsus,” and, reassuringly, “The 
Teacher: Do not be Afraid: Trust in Me.” 

Rios Montt also hinted at the good news, and 
from no less a pulpit than the presidential 
palace. During his 1982-83 presidency and 
throughout the scorched earth campaign, 
he trumpeted his religious beliefs, never 
so clearly as on his Sunday night television 
broadcasts to the nation. These were officially 
known as “discursos del domingo” — Sunday 
discussions, but were often known as Rios 
Montt’s “sermons.” A charismatic leader in 
every sense of the word, Rios Montt believed 
that he was leading his people into a pro- 
phetic moment in the nation’s history, what 
he called “an historic moment, a moment of 
national awareness” and “a marvelous time.” 
God and the nation had a covenantal relation- 
ship, he declared in April of 1982: “We rely on 
God, we rely on God ... because He has given 
authority: you and I and the Junta of Guate- 
mala, the entire family (la/amilia completa)... 
Guatemala has a different image... we have a 
agreement (compromiso), between Guatemala and 
God. (emphasis mine). 

Rios Montt was not alone in this sense of 
destiny. Certain sectors of Guatemala’s rap- 
idly growing Protestant population believed 
that the evangelical chief-of-state’s adminis- 
tration represented a crucial dispensational 
moment in Christ’s unfolding plan. This was 
“God’s hour for Guatemala” (la hora de Dios 
para Guatemala), proven by the bonanza 
growth in the church’s share of the religious 
market. The worldwide “church growth” 
movement, known as “iglecrecimiento ” — a clev- 
er neologism combining “iglesia,” church, 
with ’’crecimiento,” growth — sought to rapidly 
evangelize nations where Protestantism had 
recently taken root, like the Philippines and 
Korea. As a rejoinder to Liberation Theology, 
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Guatemala offered a near perfect case study 
for what iglecrecimientistas called “dominion 
theology”: by the early 1980s the country’s 
population was 30 percent Protestant — mak- 
ing it the “most Protestant” country in all of 
Spanish-speaking Latin America. 

A vocal minority of Guatemalan evangeli- 
cals, including the leadership of the general’s 
church, Verbo, argued that Rios Montt’s pres- 
idency, along with the uptick in Pentecostal 
conversion, signaled the fulfillment of the 
biblical prophecy leading to the Second Com- 
ing of Christ. That Guatemala was embroiled 
in a fratricidal war only offered further evi- 
dence of Guatemala’s prophetic moment. As 
one iglecrecimientista wrote, “The crisis of 
ethical and social order that we confront in 
this country is that of a nation crying out in 
search of God.” 

While Rios Montt never claimed actual mes- 
sianic status for himself, by mid-1982, his 
“sermons” showed how his understanding 
of that prophetic moment in history had 
begun to change. God’s relationship was no 
longer with Guatemala, but with every Gua- 
temalan; it was not just a loving relationship, 
but a punitive one too. During the height 
of his rural scorched earth campaign, Rios 
Montt admonished his people: “God loves 
us, God loves Guatemala, God loves you,” he 
explained, “and those who He loves he dis- 
ciplines, He loves and He smites Qjolpea), so 
that you wake up and react and start to look 
for what truly matters, that you reconsider 
your importance, your humility, you recon- 
cile yourself with Him, your creator, with your 
King, with your Lord.” 

By building a theological framework around 
Guatemala’s suffering, even at the hands of 
the security forces that he himself command- 
ed, Rios Montt constructed a salvation narra- 
tive that appealed to the desperation of every- 
day Guatemalans, even as it justified his own 
government’s violence: God tests his most 
beloved. 


The hundredth anniversary of the arrival of 
the first permanent Protestant missionary to 
Guatemala, celebrated with great fanfare in 
October of 1982, suggested to many Protes- 
tants that God’s tests were not in vain. After 
months of planning, Protestants flooded the 
capital from all accessible parts of the coun- 
try; approximately 300,000 convened in the 
Campo Marti (a military parade ground in 
central Guatemala City) to pray, sing, and to 
hear evangelical leaders (including the man 
known as “the Latin American Billy Graham,” 
televangelist Luis Palau) and Rios Montt him- 
self pray and offer thanks for Guatemala’s re- 
demption. One participant in the centennial 
celebration recalled, “As we sang, ‘When the 
Saints go Marching In,’ we could almost visu- 
alize our heavenly home, we felt we were al- 
most flying through the air toward a glorious 
encounter with Christ Jesus.” 


V. The Pan-American Highway 
Revisited; or Protestantism and the 
Maya Apocalypse in Rural Guate- 
mala 

Beyond the Campo Marti, beyond Guatemala 
City, in rural places like earthquake-rocked 
Chimaltenango, threaded by the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway, rates of conversion to Protes- 
tantism were actually much higher than in 
urban areas. In conflict zones, the repression 
of Catholics and other overwhelming circum- 
stances drove people to seek out new reli- 
gious options with new explanations for their 
hardships. This was not a retreat to a foreign 
God. Among Mayan Protestants, many be- 
longed to locally-based Pentecostal denomi- 
nations that had few, if any, direct ties to the 
foreign missionary organizations that had 
had a long but relatively unproductive history 
in the country. 8 

Of course, General Rios Montt’s strong as- 
sociation with Pentecostalism and the coun- 
terinsurgency strategy unquestionably influ- 
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enced some Maya to convert to Protestantism 
in the interest of self-preservation. There was 
undoubtedly an element of spiritual “me-too- 
ism” as people used evangelico identity as 
a shield to protect themselves from the vio- 
lence raging in the countryside. 

Yet to attribute the conversion boom, which 
plateaued in the early 1990s, to simple expe- 
dience seriously underestimates the impact 
that Protestant conversion had on society and 
individual lives. The all-out military assault 
on the highlands had destroyed families, 
villages, and, where it had still been strong, 
the c ostumbre (lifeways) that had lent indige- 
nous communities their distinctive identi- 
ties for hundreds of years. In those spaces of 
utter hopelessness, hope grew back. Small 
Maya Pentecostal congregations formed in 
society’s remnants, an effort at recovery that 
one pastor referred to as “trench faith.” In 
abandoned storefronts, private houses, or 
even palm-front shacks, local leaders built 
makeshift churches. Shaped around local 
knowledge but with a Protestant theology and 
sensibility, people found ways to reconstruct 
shattered lives and to wrest meaning from the 
anomie of violence. 

The meaning that they fought for, however, 
might not have been as new as it seemed. 
Culturally, Pentecostalism’s interpretation of 
the meaning of violence and the immanence 
of the Second Coming — specifically in the 
late twentieth, early twenty-first century — 
may have felt familiar. While Protestantism 
adamantly rejects the kind of “syncretism” 
and “idolatry” that they strongly associate 
with Catholicism, the Mayan “cosmovision” 
of apocalypse that nestled within Spanish Ca- 
tholicism also fits within modern Mayan Pen- 
tecostalism. Mayan Pentecostalism remains 
as informed as Maya Catholicism by a larger 
cosmovision of the earth, humanity, and the 
cosmos shared by indigenous pastors and 
church members alike. 

Prophecy and the apocalypse are areas where 


Pentecostalism and traditional Guatemalan 
Mayan beliefs most noticeably overlap. Be- 
lievers in both systems receive messages from 
the supernatural in dreams, sacred texts, or 
in an altered spiritual state. St. John’s apoc- 
alyptic visions in the Book of Revelation also 
remain as appealing to Pentecostals in the 
twentieth and twenty-first centuries as they 
likely did to Catholics in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth. Nearly all Mayans, regardless 
of what they believe, consider themselves 
Christians, so it shouldn’t be at all surprising 
that St. John’s visions fuse so readily with the 
Long Count calendrical prophecy, conflating 
the Second Coming of Christ with the late 
twentieth, early twenty-first century end of 
the Choltun. Many of the first Protestant mis- 
sionaries were just as premillenialist as the 
earliest Catholics: their message of Christ’s 
imminent Second Coming inadvertently re- 
called the old Mayan worldview of chronovi- 
sion. Even within the autochthonous Mayan 
Pentecostal theology that developed in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, the old premille- 
nist-chronovision themes predominate. 

+ The Reverend Albert Bishop, among the most 
prominent of these early missionaries in the early 
twentieth century, consistently signed all his 
letters "Yours until He Comes in Glory." 

A second resonant aspect of Mayan apoca- 
lyptic thinking came not from ancient native 
spirituality but from Catholicism: the sa- 
cralization of suffering as anticipated in the 
“time of tribulation” described in the Book of 
Revelation. To be sure, traditional Mayan re- 
ligion, like many religions, includes a strong 
element of fear and disease. Even today, for 
example, many people fear the capricious na- 
ture of the Tzuultaqa’, the “owners” of moun- 
tains, who, along with various saints and 
thinly-disguised deities, can wreck havoc with 
personal and community lives and fortunes. 
Contemporary Mayan history itself is defined 
by loss and oppression. But it is the Catholic 
contribution to contemporary Mayan belief 
that makes suffering something greater than 


simple misfortune. As one scholar explains, 
Catholicism makes “suffering no longer a 
punishment, a providential way of correcting 
offenses, but, rather, a way of purification.” 
Mayan Protestants expressly reject the gods, 
daykeepers, and mountain spirits of the tra- 
ditional world, but many also nonetheless 
retain the ancient Christian idea, now fully 
Mayanized, that suffering is a way of advanc- 
ing the Kingdom of God. This they found in 
abundance during the period of la violencia. 9 

At the other end of these struggles was a 
great reward. As subscribers to the doctrine 
of premillennialism, Mayan converts to Prot- 
estantism (especially Pentecostalism) in the 
early 1980s believed that the Second Coming 
of Christ was imminent — but only after the 
Great Tribulation, a period of signs, wonders, 
suffering and trials for God’s people. The par- 
allels between the biblical descriptions of this 
prophetic ordeal and the reality that so many 
Guatemalans were living were almost too nu- 
merous to mention. Earthquake, fire, death, 
and internal exile — it felt like nothing less 
than the breaking of the Seven Seals of the 
Apocalypse: “There was a violent earthquake 
and the sun went black ... the whole popula- 
tion ... took to the mountains to hid in caves 
among the rocks ... For the Great Day of His 
anger has come and who can survive it?” (Rev- 
elation 6:12-17). 

This, indeed, was Guatemala’s kairos, its pro- 
phetic moment: to bear witness to the Great 
Tribulation but to rise, faithful and trium- 
phant, with the Lord on the day of His final 
Coming — an interpretation which vested log- 
ic and meaning into what was otherwise inex- 
plicable suffering. It was a theodic answer — 
theodicy being the question of how a loving 
God permits evil — to the riddle of otherwise 
incomprehensible violence. “These are the 
people who have been through the great per- 
secution, and because they have washed their 
robes white again in the Blood of the Lamb, 
they now stand in front of God’s throne and 
serve him day and night in his sanctuary; and 


the One who sits on the throne will spread his 
tent over them ... and God will wipe away ev- 
ery tear from their eyes.” (Revelation 7:16-17, 
after Is. 25:8). 

For the Mayan Pentecostals who experienced 
la violencia, who had moved from folk Mayan 
Catholicism to Pentecostalism, this was cen- 
turies of religious belief made flesh. It was the 
hope of reaching the end of an era — perhaps 
a baktun — of suffering that began after the 
first Spanish conquest. It was the final turn of 
a cycle, a closing narrative of divine judgment 
and salvation that was Maya and Christian 
simultaneously, that sacralized the nation’s 
struggle, providing a metaphysical logic suf- 
ficient to explain even the deepest suffering 
of the Guatemalan people. 


VI. History and the Maya Holy 
Spirit 

General Efrain Rios Montt’s epitaph as a 
horseman of the apocalypse, or a prophet of 
the Second Coming, would be debated in his 
own lifetime. He “found it easier to apply the 
Old Testament law, summarized in ‘an eye for 
an eye, tooth for tooth,” fellow Protestants 
criticized. “[H]e has not wanted to, nor has 
be been able to apply the spirit of the New 
Testament to his government.” On August 8, 
1983, Rios Montt was ousted in a coup d’etat, 
after a group of fellow Army officers and pow- 
erful businessmen — all smarting from Rios 
Montt’s prohibitions against graft and moral 
chidings to give up their mistresses and girl- 
friends — judged him a religious kook and no 
longer fit to hold office. The violence he had 
presided over continued, however — a geno- 
cide of the Maya people later publicized in 
the human rights campaigns of people like 
Rigoberta Menchu and, more importantly, in 
truth commission reports and in the courts. 
Rios Montt dodged prosecution for decades, 
but on January 26, 2012, Guatemala formally 
indicted Rios Montt for genocide and crimes 
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against humanity. 

Still, Rios Montt remains influential as a polit- 
ical leader even today. It seems that his place in 
Guatemala’s history is (at least for the time being) 
as much framed by his own hagiography and by 
local understandings of theology as by secular 
measurements such as human rights and democ- 
racy. Membership in Guatemala’s evangelical 
churches hasn’t reached the levels pastors once 
hoped, but it continues to trend upward, though 
far more slowly than in years past. And although 
the theological trends in Guatemalan Protestant- 
ism in general have begun to shift to other themes 
(prosperity gospel and spiritual warfare among 
them), the interest in apocalyptic interpretation 
among many Mayan Protestants remains strong. 
The 2012 election to the presidency of one of Rios 
Montt’s loyal generals, Otto Perez Molina, was but 
one back-to-the-future convergence with the dif- 
ficult past. Among a people steeped in history’s 
cycles, it perhaps fueled hope that the present era 
of very literal, very personal suffering and violence 
is soon coming to an end. 


In a sense, this conflation of destiny and time is 
more Mayan than Western: as Fernando Escalante 
Gonzalbo has noted, “in the traditional Christian 
idea, world history does not, strictly speaking, 
have meaning.” Quoting Voegelin, Gonzalbo con- 
tinues, “Only transcendental history, including 
the early pilgrimage of the Church, has direction 
toward its eschatological fulfillment. Profane his- 
tory, on the other hand, has not such direction; it 
is waiting for the end; its present mode of being 
is that of saeculum senesecens, of an age that grows 
old.” 

In Mayan life, however, it is the ageless, not aging, 
chronographic cycles that unite the sacred with 
the profane — that see in everyday events, and 
recent history, the promise of change. As devout 
Christians, Mayan Pentecostals do not dread the 
end of the age, but anticipate it. Although disap- 
pointment ran high when the year 2000 came and 
went without event, the churches see hope on the 


horizon: today, December 21, 2012, ends the bak- 
tun that saw the Maya under Spanish domination, 
that saw the horrific violence of twentieth century 
Guatemala. The new baktun begins now. 

“If ye have ears, then listen.” 


Notes 

1. The term “ladino” refers to a person who is ei- 
ther of “mixed race” (i.e., of indigenous and Eu- 
ropean descent) or a deracinated indigenous per- 
son. 

2. “Neopentecostalism” refers to the charismatic 
movement that swept through the mainline Prot- 
estant and the Roman Catholic churches in the 
early 1970s, as distinct from the pentecostal move- 
ment that grew out of the “holiness movement” of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
By the late 1970s, the neopentecostal movement 
had generated the formation of large, charismatic, 
“interdenonemational” or “nondenominational” 

churches that no longer affiliated 
with the mainline denominations. 
Neopentecostal churches typically 
subscribe to charismatic practic- 
es, encouraging members to expe- 
rience the “baptism of the Holy Spirit”, manifest 
by such behaviors as speaking in tongues, faith 
healing, or ecstatic behavior (such as dancing, 
“holy laughter”, falling to the floor when “slain in 
the Spirit,” and the like) during church services. 
With the expansion of media-based ministries 
(including not only radio and televangelism, but 
also media-based worship centered on highly pro- 
duced music and Powerpoint presentations), ne- 
opentecostal churches have also embraced what is 
often called “health and wealth theology,” a the- 
ology centered on the belief that God rewards the 
faithful with material bounty. (See Samuel Berbe- 
rian, Dos decadas de Renovation: un andlisis histdrico de 
la renovacidn carismatica en America Latina (1960-1980) 
(Guatemala: Ediciones Sa-Ber, 2002). 

3. There are two official summations of the vi- 
olence that occurred over the course of the civil 
war, and its effect on the human population. The 
first (REHMI) was provided by the Roman Cath- 


* The goal was a Guatemala that was at least 50 percent Protestant by the 
year 2000. They fell far short of this goal. A CID- Gallup poll conducted in 
November 2001 found Guatemala to be 30 percent Protestant, 55 percent 
Catholic, and 13 percent "other." "Statistics on Religious Affiliation in the 
Americas, Plus Spain and Portugal," [http://www.prolades.com/] 
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olic Church. See Oficina de Derechos Humanos 
del Arzobispado de Guatemala. 1998. Informe 
Proyecto Interdiocesano de Recuperation de la 
Memoria Historica (REHMI), v. 1-4. Guatemala: 
Oficina de Derechos Humanos del Arzobispado 
de Guatemala (Guatemala: ODHAG, 1998. Patrick 
Bell, The second (CEH) was provided by the Unit- 
ed Nation-mandated Comision de Esclaramiento 
historico. A useful English summary of this report 
is found in, Paul Kobrak, and Herbert F. Spirer, 
Guatemala: Memory of Silence (Washington, D.C.: 
AAAS Science and Human Rights Program, 1999) 
(http://hrdata.aaas.org/ceh/report/english/concl. 
html). 

4. Dennis Tedlock, trans., Popol Vuh: the Definitive 
Edition of the Mayan book of the Daurn of Life and the 
Glories 0/ Gods and Kings (New York: Touchstone 
Book, Simon and Schuster, 1985). pp. 28-30). 
There are, in fact, three surviving texts of earlier 
partial texts of the Popol Vuh that date back at 
least as far as the thirteen century, although there 
were originally hundreds of such documents, 
many of which were intentionally destroyed by the 
Spaniards. These are, of course, written in Mayan 
“hieroglyphics.” Perhaps the best known of these 
is the Dresden Codex. 

5. For more on Maximon, see, Kathleen McCamp- 
bell, “Maximon, a Maya Saint in Sunglasses,” The 
Appendix, Vol. 1, Issue 1, (Dec. 2012). 

6. In his radio address to the victims of the earth- 
quake on February 4, 1976, Casariego offered 
these words of comfort: “Dios habia puesto el 
dedo sobre Guatemala y ojala no fuera a poner el 
mano.” (REHMI, vol. Ill, p. 131.) 

7. The church membership statistics that appear 
here are those compiled by the Proyecto Cen- 
troamericano de Estudios Socio-Religiosos and 
its sister organization, SEPAL (Servicio Evange- 
lizador para America Latina), both of which are 
Protestant church-growth agencies that utilize the 
methodologies of the social sciences to analyze 
the efficacy of evangelism. In 1980, PROCADES’ 
sponsoring organization, the Pasadena, Califor- 
nia-based Institute for In-Depth Evangelization 
(IINDEF) conducted a study of Protestant work in 
Guatemala, the results of which were published 
in a directory in 1981. The directory listed 210 


different evangelical denominations (as opposed 
to individual congregations), and estimated the 
overall Protestant population of the country to be 
1,337,812, based on a formal report of 334, 453 adult 
members multiplied by a factor of four. Although 
PROCADES justified the use of this multiplier to 
account for congregations in formation, children 
and other household members, and non members 
who attended worship, the methodology has been 
faulted for inflating the actual numbers of Prot- 
estants in Guatemala. In his book Is Latin Ameri- 
ca Turning Protestant?, David Stoll offers a more 
conservative estimate of 18.92 percent Protestant 
population in Guatemala in 1985, with a growth 
factor of 6.7 X between i960 and 1985. Stoll’s esti- 
mates are based on figures derived by Worldwide 
Evangelization Crusade, a British organization, 
and the World Christian Encyclopedia (1982), 
which multiplied church membership figures by 
a factor of 2.5. David Stoll, Is Latin America Turn- 
ing Protestant? (Berkeley: University of California, 
1990), pp. 337 - 338 - 

8. See Virginia Garrard-Burnett, Protestantism in 
Guatemala: Living in the New Jerusalem (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1998). One exception to this 
was the national Presbyterian church of Guatema- 
la, one of the few missionary denominations that 
had taken deep root among the Maya population 
and which boasted both a Mayan-run presbytery 
and a strong Mayan leadership within the national 
church. 

9. Although the belief in mountain duenos (own- 
ers) is common throughout highland Maya cul- 
ture in Guatemala, the term “Tzuultaq” and this 
particular variation on the belief is specific to 
the Q’eqch’s. See Hans Seibers, ‘We are Children 
of the Mountain,’ Creolization and Moderniza- 
tion Among the Q’eqchi’es (Amsterdam: CEDLA, 
1999); see also Richard Wilson, Maya Resurgence 
in Guatemala: Q’eqchi’ Experiences (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma, 1995). 
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The Remains of Amelia Earhart 

Ryan Harper 


It is not that I do not believe 

in mystery. Just this morning I sat 

blank and primitive under diurnal 

shade, all recessive, nameless 

the soft warming friction, dark on light. 

Something untouchable blows overhead: 

cloud of leaf imprin table; 

the head is sensible to its effects. 

It is that instead I believed 

all uncompleted possibilities sealed; 

we know all we would know 

in time — the final stone had been thrown 

into the final cave, the final ancient scrolls 

procured, all that remained, translation. Having flown 

in the sun longer than the sphinx, 

we knew all we would not know, 

wise to being none the wiser, never. 

So when they found personal effects — 
freckle removal cream (her natural weakness; 
no one knew upon her vanishing 
she still anointed herself with vanishing) 
a woman’s shoe, the tobacco her navigator 
preferred — the difficult article of faith was not 
Amelia is found but Amelia, so long 
uisible, just nou; has been found 

What does such an article mean 

for the man of panoptic faith — the man 

of global positioning, astrology finally turned over, 

the sky’s chart of the earth compasses-marked, 

fashioned with planes and satellites 

and silicon seerstones; the man of commissioned 

soldiers looking grainy-green through night vision 

goggles into the desert for enemies of his state; 

the man of all healings’ eventuality, looking grainy-green 

at the golden tablature of toxicology reports, 

at men as Christmas trees walking; the man of wide, 

ballistic, compassionate precision; the man 

of universal application, the phrenological sweep 

of his finger across his handheld screen, 

divining his world no bigger than a hazelnut? 

Is not this thing in my right hand 
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All that can be seen has been should 
be seen. Saint Anthony lies dead 
on some island — doesn’t he? Pray 

tell, Amelia: How long after the crash 
must a grounded flying woman hold 
her personal effects before the sun 
or lesser searchlights bleach articles 
to artifacts to facts to nothing? Why 
has this your atlas been so difficult 
for searching men in searchable times? 

Why have men searched for you, 

the lost lady adventurer, like a city 

of gold from whom the blemishes 

like darkened pixels have vanished? Whose pacific 

tide fogs your landing strip? Whose the right 

of way? What kind of faith is yours, 

blessed Saint Amelia, your pacific 

elusion of god knows 

how many flyovers since yours 

the most visible vanishing — yours the lesson 

in instrumental failure, yours the call 

to the man of panoptic faith 

to consider new articles and become 

newly sensible to the inconclusive? 
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0 my flooded, washed away 
Brickwork of Ur! 

My good house, my city, 

you who have been piled in heaps, 

As I lay myself down with you 

in a breach in your good ravaged house, 

1 shall, like a fallen ox 
never be able to rise again. 

Anonymous, "Lamentation over the destruction of Ur," c. 2000 BCE, from Thorkild 
Jacobset, The Harps that Once...: Sumerian Poetry in Translation, 447-8. 
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Calypso’s Island: 

A Short History of the Apocalypse 

Benjamin Breen 


I. Orphans of Ur: 

Mesopotamia, circa 2000 BCE 

How does one survive an apocalypse, let alone 
remember it? Who writes the history of the end 
of the world? 

At the time of its destruction four thousand years 
ago, Ur was the largest city in the world. Indeed, 
up to that point, it was the largest city to exist 
in the history of the world. Having emerged as 
an agricultural settlement in the late Neolithic, 
Ur’s citizens gained nourishment from barley, 
onions and emmer wheat coaxed from the fer- 
tile black soil of the Persian Gulf floodplains. 
As its power grew, conquered neighbors sent 
gold, silver, lapis lazuli, incense, sheep and 
slaves as tribute. The Kings of Ur enforced the 
earliest known code of laws, prescribing rules 
for everything from slave marriages to the prop- 
er punishment for false accusations of sorcery. 
Ur’s scribes create some of the earliest known 


citizens. For the inhabitants of Ur, it truly was 
the end of the world - or, at least, of their world. 
Remembering the disaster decades later, the 
survivors produced some of the earliest poetry 
in the historical record. These poems are dark 
lamentations, frightening, violent and nihil- 
istic in tone. They speak of the night air filled 
with “burning pieces of clay” and of terrorized 
townsfolk “crouchfing] down at the wall,” 
the Elamites “chewing them up/ like a pack of 
dogs.” The gaps and destroyed spaces in the text 
itself mirror the erasure of Ur’s society: 

O city of [...], you have been destroyed. 

O city of [high walls,] your land has perished. 

O my city, like an innocent ewe your lamb has 
been torn away from you; 

O Ur, like an innocent goat your kid has per- 
ished. 

These poems are the earliest post-apocalyptic 
narratives. They document a world that would 



Detail from the "Peace" side of the Standard of Ur mosaic. Circa 2,600 BCE. 

(British Museum, London) 


written records. One could make a convincing 
argument that Ur invented Western civilization. 

In 2004 BC, soldiers from the emerging empire 
of Elam in present-day Iran overran the city’s 
fortifications and killed or enslaved many of its 


never exist again. The Sumerian language spo- 
ken in Ur was what linguists call an “isolate”: 
a tongue with no known relatives and no mod- 
ern-day speakers. The culture that gave rise to 
farming, cities and writing became submerged 
beneath repeated invasions - Elamite, Akkadi- 
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an, Assyrian, Persian, Greek - until eventual- 
ly it was all but forgotten, even by those who 
inherited it. 1 

And yet we can write about Ur today. This 
is apocalypse’s central paradox. If we de- 
fine apocalypse as the ending of existence, 
writing its history becomes impossible: no 
one would remain to realize that nothing re- 
mained. In practice, though, world-endings 
have had survivors. There are men and wom- 
en living in the ancient Sumerian heartlands 
- the governate ofDhi Kar in Iraq, to be pre- 
cise - who are direct descendants of the peo- 
ple of Ur. Indeed, some of them may well have 
labored to rebuild Ur’s great ziggurat during 
its reconstruction under Saddam Hussein. 
The rebuilding took place during the Iran- 



Brigadier General Michael Lally and Col. Dan Hokanson, joined by 
other US army officials, tour the Ziggurat of Ur on July 3 1 , 2009. 

Photograph by Spc. Cory Grogan. Used under 
Creative Commons license (CC BY 2.0). 


Iraq war in the ig8os, a strange re-figuration 
of the Sumerian-Elamite wars that had led to 
the temple’s destruction 4,000 years earlier. 
In a real sense, though, Ur did die. Ur’s pa- 
tron diety — Nanna, the lunar god of wisdom, 
depicted as an old man with a flowing beard 
of lapis lazuli — was forgotten. Followers of 
Marduk, Ahura-Mazda, Yawheh and Allah 
worshipped their foreign gods upon the ruins 
of his shrines. The apocalyptic destruction 


described in the lamentations for Ur was real. 

Apocalypse, however, is a strange and am- 
biguous word. Deriving from the Greek apo- 
kalyptein, or “uncovering,” its present-day 
meaning of world-ending disaster is un- 
derlain by an older connotation of revealed 
knowledge or illumination. An apocalypse is 
both a knowing and an unknowing; it is the 
end of history, yet also the revelation of new 
information. Apocalypse both buries and un- 
earths. 


II. Heaven's Gate: Son Diego, / 997 

I want you all to know that I was a member 
of Heaven’s Gate from 1994-1997. I know ev- 
erything worth knowing about them and I can 
say with absolute, undeniable certainty, that 
Heaven’s Gate was indeed “The Second Com- 
ing of Jesus. 

— Rio Diangelo, sole survivor of Heaven’s 
Gate, as published in LA Weekly, March 21, 
2007 

San Diego, California witnessed another 
form of apocalypse in March of 1997. The 
Heaven’s Gate cult believed that their bodies 
were mere ‘vehicles’ for an eternal spirit that 
would move to a more evolved plane of exis- 
tence upon leaving its physical container. The 
cult leaders proclaimed that year’s Hale-Bopp 
comet to be the sign they had been waiting 
for: just before the comet reached its perihe- 
lion on April 1, 1997, thirty-nine cult members 
ate overdoses of phenobarbital in apple sauce 
and laid down to die in their San Diego man- 
sion. 

There was only one survivor: Rio DiAngelo. 
DiAngelo came so close to joining the rest of 
his “class” in their “departure,” as the Heav- 
ens’ Gate members put it, that he had a uni- 
form prepared for his final moment on earth. 
Yet at the last moment he chose to survive 


* The mansion was funded by the cult members' work as website designers. 
When considered against the context of the Heaven's Gate website and Hale- 
Bopp's cultural role in 1 997 as an early internet phenomenon, one is left with 
the impression that this was the first internet-centric doomsday cult. 
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so that the cult’s message would be passed 
down. 

In April of 2012, a reporter in Las Vegas spoke 
briefly with someone who may or may not 
be Rio DiAngelo. This person claimed to be 
a representative of the Teleh Foundation, an 
organization that continues to maintain the 
Heaven’s Gate website some fifteen years af- 
ter the death of every member of the cult be- 
sides DiAngelo. Although this source insisted 
that the Heaven’s Gate cult members were 
“the finest... individuals that were on this 
planet,” the anonymous representative was 
highly critical of the apocalyptic beliefs sur- 
rounding the date of December 21, 2012: “Our 
own opinion is that it is a bunch of nonsense. 
The world will still be here on December 22.” 

Surviving an apocalypse is a lonely busi- 
ness. Yet in a sense, there can be no apoca- 
lypse without a survivor. It was DiAngelo 
who discovered the bodies of his fellow cult 
members. He filmed the macabre scene with 
a camcorder, following directions that the 
cult’s leader had sent to him in a UPS pack- 
age. And DiAngelo continues to uphold its 
teachings - the final survivor of a religion that 
collectively chose to end its own earthly exis- 
tence. “I am alive,” he wrote in 2007, “because 
I have discovered something so extraordinari- 
ly important to the world that it needs to pass 
on to you in its most true and accurate form.” 

Like the survivors who lamented Ur, Rio Di- 
Angelo is an orphan, irreparably cut off from 
the context that made his life whole. Yet they 


are also witnesses, and in their act of witness- 
ing they join the ranks of those who survived. 
Their lives are split between endings and be- 
ginnings, between knowing what came be- 
fore and what came after. 


III. Comet Vintages and Failed 
Apocalypses: Winter, 1811 

“I arrose [sic] and beheld to my great loy the 
stars fall from heaven, yea, they fell like hail 
stones: a litteral [sic] fulfillment of the word 
of God as recorded in the holy scriptures and 
a sure sign that the coming of Christ is close 
at hand.” 

— Journal of Joseph Smith, 1833, in reference 
to the great Leonid meteor shower of 1833 

Stargazers in the fall of 1811, gazing to the 
northwest in the hours after sunset, would 
have beheld a luminous, hazy object whose 
light seemed to increase with each passing 
night. In early October, an Ohio newspaper 
reported that its glowing center was “ob- 
scured by a dense Atmosphere” and quoted 
a local savant who claimed that the approach 
of great comets altered the earth’s “subterra- 
neous waters,” thereby warping the earth’s 
shape from “a spherical to an oval figure” and 
causing fossils and bones to be deposited in 
the depths of the earth. The article warned 
that comets such as these were “generally 
attended with extraordinary tides and tem- 
pests.” 

Temperatures dropped that win- 
ter and the new comet’s hazy light 
grew brighter and brighter in the 
night sky. Earthquakes, droughts, 
and even unexpected military de- 
feats seemed to augur a change 
in the natural order of things. 
Comets and other astral phenom- 
ena had figured in the apocalyptic 
imaginary since the time of Ur, 


RED ALERT u' 


BALE-BOPP Brings Closure to: 




/r nri/v.imixrd - Ihr tryi la ftravui’i I'.aw a« 
WO iwn) as thty wcrt in Jesus, 


Whether Hale-Bopp has a "companion" or not is irrelevant from our perspective . However, its arrival is joyously very 
significant to us at "Heaven's Gate." The joy is that our Older Member in the Evolutionary Level Above Human (the 
• "Kingdom oftHcavcii") has made it clear to us that Halc-Bopp’s approach is the ''marker* we've been waiting for -- the time 
for the arrival of the spacecraft from the Level Above Human to take us home to "Their World" -- in the. literal Heavens. 
,Our 22 years of classroom heye on planet Earth is"finally coming" to conclusion "graduation ’"from the. Humim 
Evolutionary Le'vel. We are happily prepared to leave "this world" and go with Ti's crew. ' . 


Splash page from heavensgate.com, a website made by the mem- 
bers of the Haven's Gate cult in 1997 and maintained on web 
servers even after their death by the mysterious Teleh Foundation. 
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Adapted by the author from an engraving of the 1 833 Meteor Storm. 


when early cuneiform prophecy manuals 
first associated Mars with the God of War, 
Venus with the Goddess of Love, and comets 
with famine, disaster and war. In some cas- 
es - such as in the destruction of Ur - these 
earliest written prophecies were hauntingly 
accurate. 

Yet the early nineteenth century - an age of 
millenarian prophecies and societal upheav- 
al - showed what happened when predicted 
apocalypses failed to arrive. 

Across the Atlan- 
tic from Ohio, in 
Western Europe, 
the victorious sol- 
diers of the French 
Empire lauded the 
heavenly appari- 
tion as Le Comete 
de Napoleon (“Na- 
poleon’s Comet”). 

1811 had marked the 
apex of Napoleon’s 
power, and he ap- 
parently deemed 

the comet a sign of "The Comet as Seen in 1 81 
divine favor. It is York, 1 858), Vol. 35, pg. 1 27. 

debatable whether 

or not the appearance of this cosmic harbin- 
ger actually influenced Bonaparte’s decision 
to mount his disastrous attempted conquest 
of Russia, as is sometimes claimed - but it is 
at least the case that contemporaries thought 
it did. For Pierre, the hero of War and Peace 
who mounts a doomed attempt to assassinate 
Napoleon, this comet presaged great chang- 
es: under its pale light, he falls in love and 
enters “a realm of beauty.” An acquaintance 
warns Pierre about an apocalyptic prophecy 
that our hero conflates with the appearance 
of the comet and his own future: 

Writing the words L’Empereur Napoleon in 
numbers [according to Hebrew numerolo- 
gy], it appears that the sum of them is 666... 

This discovery excited him. How, or by what 



THE OOMET AS SEEN IN 1S1L 


means, he was connected with the great event 
foretold in the Apocalypse he did not know, 
but he did not doubt that connection for a 
moment. His love for Natasha, Antichrist, 
Napoleon, the invasion, the comet... all this 
had to mature and culminate, to lift him out 
of that spellbound, petty sphere of Moscow 
habits in which he felt himself held captive 
and lead him to great achievement. 

For Napoleon himself, the comet was instead 
a harbinger of disaster: the Russian Cam- 
paign he launched 
in the months fol- 
lowing its appear- 
ance killed 380,000 
men out of his force 
of half a million and 
led to the downfall 
of the French Em- 
pire. 

For the most part, 
of course, the com- 
et was not read as 
a true sign of apoc- 
alypse, but merely 
as a signal of great 
events: Pierre toys 
with prophecies 
from Revelations, but his focus on his future 
success makes it plainly evident that he didn’t 
actually expect Napoleon’s Comet to usher in 
the Second Coming. Nor did the French: even 
as Napoleon was leading his Grande Armee 
to ruin, French winemakers were crafting a 
celebrated vintage - the “Comet Year” wine - 
that eventually yielded one of the most expen- 
sive bottles of wine ever sold: the 1811 Cha- 
teau d’Yquem, which fetched 75,000 pounds 
in 2011. Clearly the winemakers who harvest- 
ed, barreled and aged this vintage - famed for 
its longevity - were looking forward to a long 
future. 2 

Meanwhile, in Lexington, Kentucky, an anon- 
ymous newspaper reporter took stock of the 
cosmic significance of the “very severe shock 


Merry's Museum, (New 
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from an Earthquake” that hit what was then 
the American west — the trans-Appalachian 
backlands and river valleys that had been 
newly purchased from the French by Presi- 
dent Jefferson. As the article noted, Mother 
Nature “had been prodigal in the exhibition 
of her phenomena, during the present year.” 
The earthquake briefly caused the Mississippi 
River to run backwards, tornados had “rav- 
aged the continent from Maine to Georgia,” 
and the ocean itself was disturbed by “Vol- 
canic terror” that had created new islands. 
The reporter believed that the “fiery Comet 
[which] has for many months appeared in 
continual view” had presaged these apocalyp- 
tic events, which the reporter believed were 
signs that God, “in spasmodic fury,” could 
“no longer tolerate the moral turpitude of 
man.”' 

Echoes of Sumerian prophecy in the land of 
bourbon and horse races. Americans of the 
early Republic were every bit as fascinated by 
the symbolic meaning of astronomical por- 
tents as the people of Ur or the UFO cults of 
1990s California. Indeed, Mormonism itself 
was born in this ferment of apocalyptic as- 
tronomy. 

Owing to the phenomenal success of their 
religion in the twentieth century, we tend 
to envision Mormonism as exceptional and 
unique. Yet Joseph Smith’s Latter Day Saints 
were only one group among dozens of small, 
fervent congregations that formed around 
charismatic leaders during the era of the Sec- 
ond Great Awakening. Moreover, mainline 
Protestant observers of these sects in the 
1830s were far more preoccupied with the 
followers of one William Miller than those of 
Joseph Smith. The reason for their worry was 
simple: Miller and his followers, the Miller- 
ites, believed the world would end on October 
22, 1844. 3 

The appearance of a new comet — one bright 
enough to be visible at high noon — in the 
spring of 1844 seemed to signal the truth 

* Its worth noting that this is an interesting (albeit mis- 
guided) prefiguration of the theories of continental drift 
and plate tectonics, which didn't emerge until the first 
decades of the twentieth centuries. 



Millerite prophetic chart from 1 843, from P. 
Gerard Damsteegt, Foundations of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Message and Mission (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Eerdmans, 1977), 310. 

of Miller’s prophecies. Yet the day of reck- 
oning itself, October 22, was a disappoint- 
ment. Miller was said to have appeared on a 
hill wearing white robes and preaching, but 
Christ did not appear. One follower, O. J. D. 
Pickands, conjectured that the Savior was 
floating on a cloud above them and needed 
to be coaxed down via prayer. The remain- 
ing Millerites didn’t vanish. As described by 
historian Rachel Ozanne in the note accom- 
panying this paragraph, many continued to 
hope for the return of Jesus. One branch of 
Millerites began to claim that something fun- 
damental had changed on October 22, 1844: 
Jesus, they believed had “entered the heav- 
enly sanctuary.” This group would become 
the Seventh-day Adventists. Apocalypses can 
lead to unexpected beginnings. 4 
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IV. Escaping Calypso's island 

I saw him once on an island, weeping live 

warm tears 

in the nymph Calypso’s house — she holds 

him there by force. 

He has no way to voyage home to his native 

land. 

— The Odyssey, Book 4, 

Robert Fagles translation 

In The Odyssey, Homer’s eponymous hero is 
tormented for seven years by Calypso, a god- 
dess who inhabits an enchanted island called 
Ogygia. The Roman writer Plutarch specu- 
lated that this island lay “far out at sea, dis- 
tant five days’ sail from Britain,” in the same 
region as Atlantis. Homer himself was more 
vague, calling it an “island worlds apart,” 
abundant with vines, vi- 
olet-studded meadows, 
clear springs, and groves 
of alders, poplars and 
cypress that sheltered 
“owls and hawks and the 
spread-beaked ravens of 
the sea.” At the heart of 
the island, covered over 
with vegetation, lay a 
hidden cavern where Ca- 
lypso tended a blazing 
hearth of cedar and sweetwood. Here she 
sang a song of enchantment while weaving 
endlessly at a golden loom. 

Calypso’s name came from the Greek word 
kalyptein, to cover or conceal. She was a hid- 
den immortal, a magic-worker and holder 
of secret knowledge who lived beneath the 
earth. Perhaps originating as a primeval god- 
dess of death, her name shares a root with 
both ‘cell,’ which entered medieval English as 
a description for a monk’s chamber, and with 
‘Hell’- the ultimate concealed place beneath. 

It is also the antonym of the word Apoca- 
lypse”: Calypso conceals, apocalypse reveals. 


In order to carry news of Calypso’s enchanted 
island to mortals, Odysseus had to escape, to 
survive, and to remember. So too do all refu- 
gees of apocalypse. To know the history of the 
end of the world is to survive it. Escaping Ca- 
lypso’s island is the process that carries his- 
tory along, hopefully unending, even as the 
End of History is proclaimed anew by each 
new generation and each new culture. Like 
Odysseus, we all want to go home, despite 
the fact that the home we left is not the home 
we return to. There are beginnings in these 
endings - even as we throw glances over our 
shoulders at the many who never escaped. 

The author utould like to thank Rachel Ozannefor her 
assistance. 


Notes 

1. This claim is debatable. Yet there very few 
documents from pre-2000 BCE survive, so 
there aren’t all that many competitors. The 
only other candidate would, I think, be the 
proto-Noah’s Flood story of Utnapishtim es- 
caping the Gods’ destruction of the earth (in 
Sumerian mythos this happened not because 
of sin but because the gods were annoyed 
by the noise humans made!). Yet were these 
flood narratives truly post-apocayptic, or cy- 
clical? The Euphrates and Nile flooded every 
year, after all. 

The full text of the lament be found online: 


* On several occasions, apocalyptic events have paradoxically preserved 
records that would otherwise have been destroyed. The most famous exam- 
ple of this is likely Pompeii, but an even more striking instance comes from 
the Ancient Near East. The Ebla tablets were created by palace scribes in 
the ancient city-state of Ebla in present-day Syria between 2500 BCE and c. 
2250 BCE, when the city burnt to the ground in an enormous conflagration. 
The flames were so hot that they baked the tablets as if in a kiln. The tablets 
had been stored in order on wooden shelving, and as they collapsed 
they retained their original ordering system - indeed, many retained the 
identifying tags added by palace librarians, making them virtually unique in 
the corpus of surviving cuneiform texts. Ebla was destroyed, but the act of 
destruction preserved these records for posterity. 
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http://etcsl.orinst.ox.ac.uk/cgi-bin/etcsl.cgi?- 

text=t.2.2.2 

2. The 1811 Chateau d’Yquem was sold in 2011 
to an elderly French sommelier for the price 
of 75,000 pounds. “Comet wines” from 1811 
are noted for their extraordinary longevity 
- in 1996, Robert Parker sampled a bottle of 
1811 d’Yguem and awarded it a perfect 100 
points. 

3. From the Memoirs of William Miller, 
76: “Reckoning all these prophetic periods 
from the several dates assigned by the best 
chronologers... they would all terminate to- 
gether, about A.D. 1843 . 1 was thus brought, 
in 1818, at the close of my two years’ study 
of the Scriptures, to the solemn conclusion, 
that in about twenty-five years from that time 
all the affairs of our present state would be 
wound up; that all its pride and power, pomp 
and vanity, wickedness and oppression would 
come to an end; and that, in the place of the 
kingdoms of the world, the peaceful and 
long-desired kingdom of the Messiah would 
be established under the whole heaven... and 
all flesh see it together - the desert bud and 
blossom as the rose, the fir-tree come up in- 
stead of the thorn, and instead of the briar the 
myrtle-tree,— the curse be removed from the 
earth, death be destroyed, reward be given to 
the servants of God, the prophets and saints, 
and them who fear his name, and those be de- 
stroyed that destroy the earth.” 

4. The Appendix asked religious historian Ra- 
chel Ozanne about the Millerites, and she 
wrote the following: “The story about Wil- 
liam Miller donning robes and preaching on 
October 22, 1844 is considered apocryphal 
by Miller’s most recent biographer, David 
L. Rowe. According to Rowe, on the day in 
question, ‘Miller was at the farm with his 
family, thought how many were there we do 
not know.... Family tradition holds that they 
waited praying on a large, flat outcropping 
just west of the farmhouse, today known as 
Ascension Rock... if so, the unfortunately 


have provided a tableau like the one scoffers 
have always projected — Millerites crowding 
the tops of hills and roofs of barns to be clos- 
er to Jesus when he appeared.’ Rowe says that 
in Miller’s journal all he reports is that they 
‘held meeting all day and our place of worship 
was crowded to overflowing with anxious 
souls apparently.’ Certainly many people lost 
their faith in the aftermath of the Great Dis- 
appointment, but many Millerites looked to 
Miller and other Millerite leaders for an expla- 
nation of what had actually happened. Some 
groups with perfectionist tendencies claimed 
that Jesus had come on October 22, but that 
he had come spiritually within them, making 
it possible for them to perform miracles, etc. 
Joshua V. Himes, Miller’s right hand man, ar- 
gued that they simply got the date wrong and 
kept hoping for Jesus to return soon. A third 
group claimed that a significant change had 
occurred in heaven and that on October 22, 
Jesus had entered the holiest of holies in the 
heavenly sanctuary. This group would eventu- 
ally become the Seventh-day Adventists.” 

For more information, see David L. Rowe, 
God’s Strange Work: William Miller and the End 
of the World (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Ee- 
rdmans Publishing Co., 2008), 190-191 and 
Douglas Morgan, Adventism and the Amer- 
ican Republic: The Public Involvement of a 
Major Apocalyptic Movement (Knoxville: The 
University ofTennessee Press, 2001), 12-15. 
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"Red Ocean," by Emily Davis Adams 


Death by Chamomile? 

The Alimentary End of Henry Granville Naimbana 

Rachel Herrmann 


On a ship in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, 
Henry Granville Naimbana lay dying. It was July 
of 1793, and the vessel the Naimbana was wend- 
ing its way from London to Sierra Leone. By the 
time it made landfall, Henry had lapsed into a fe- 
ver from which he would never fully awaken. On 
July 18, 1793, British colonists living in Freetown, 
Sierra Leone received word of his death. Many of 


those colonists were former slaves — black Loyal- 
ists who ran to the British during the American 
Revolution, immigrated to Nova Scotia, and then 
departed from Nova Scotia to Sierra Leone. For 
them, as they once again attempted to begin their 
lives anew, Henry’s death may have barely regis- 
tered, at first. 
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* Before 1 807 there were three main waves of migration to Sierra Leone. The first 
group was comprised of poor blacks from London in 1 787; the second were the black 
Loyalists from Nova Scotia in 1792; and the last were the Jamaican Maroons— who 
had also lived briefly in Nova Scotia — in 1 800. The second wave of colonists arrived 
in Granville Town in February and March 1792, and eventually renamed the colony 
Freetown. At the time the black Loyalists arrived, Sierra Leone had no large kingdoms 
or towns; the power of indigenous African leaders was rather local. The Temne lived 
inland, at the mouth of the Searcies River, and on the Bullum Shore, having migrated 
from the Futa Jallon sometime in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. At that moment, 
a regent the British referred to as King Naimbana sat high in the hierarchy upstream 
from the colony, at Robana: King Jimmy, who had burned Granville Town in 1 789, 
paid tribute to Naimbana, as did other nearby families. As Christopher Fyfe has 
noted, the word "King" is a misnomer for these rulers. Naimbana became king in 
form only after his death in 1 793. Britons used the term because it fit conveniently 
into their concepts about political rule, but Temne regents' power did not extend as 
far politically or geographically by comparison. These polities were frequently in flux. 
James Sidbury, Becoming African in America: Race and Nation in the Early Black At- 
lantic (Oxford University Press, 2007), 98; Christopher Fyfe, A History of Sierra Leone 
(Oxford University Press, 1962), 1-6, 36; Kenneth C. Wylie, The Political Kingdoms 
of the Temne: Temne Government in Sierra Leone, 1825-1910 (New York: Africana 
Publishing Company, 1977), xiii, 3; Anna Maria Falconbridge, Narrative of Two 
Voyages to the River Sierra Leone During the Years 1791-1792-1793, ed. Christopher 
Fyfe (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2000), nl9 pi 9. 


Yet for the colony’s 
whites, and Henry’s 
friends and family in 
Sierra Leone, his sto- 
ry quickly boiled over. 

Freetown — the pres- 

ent-day capital of Sierra 
Leone — began life as a 
tiny British colony that 
stood in near-constant 
need of support from its 
neighboring West Afri- 
can neighbors, partic- 
ularly the Koya Temne, 
from whom the British 
had purchased land when they first arrived. 
Henry’s death was about to turn into a drama 
about who could make whom drink what — 
and whose law ruled the land. Within a mat- 
ter of days Queen Yamacopra, Henry’s moth- 
er, accused the captain of the Naimbana of 
killing her son with a weapon most vile, and 
most emblematic of the British presence at 
Freetown: a poisoned cup of chamomile tea. 

In life Henry had been “easy, manly, and 
confident,” the eldest son of King Naim- 
bana, paramount chief of the Koya Temne. 
Born John Frederick Naimbana, in 1791 he 
travelled from Sierra Leone to England with 
two Britons named Alexander and Anna Ma- 
ria Falconbridge. There, he studied the Bible 
and began to learn Hebrew. He was baptized 
into the Anglican Church as Henry Granville 
Naimbana in Clapham, London in October 
1792. Soon afterward, he set out on his re- 
turn, intending to preach Christianity in Af- 
rica. Henry’s foreign education reflected his 
father’s ambition to educate his sons in the 
metropoles of various imperial powers. King 
Naimbana had previously sent a son to France 
to learn about Catholi- 
cism, and another to learn 
Islamic norms before they 
returned home. It was on 
just such a return voyage 
that Henry became myste- 
riously ill. 


His mother, Yamacopra, put her accusations 
in a letter that Henry’s brother, Bartholomew, 
delivered to the British in Freetown. Events 
quickly accelerated. According to custom the 
Temne called a palaver, or meeting, to resolve 
the issue. Zachary Macaulay, future governor 
of Sierra Leone, noted in his journal that on 
August 2 the Temne and several other promi- 
nent African rulers met the British to discuss 
Henry’s death. 1 

The British sought to negotiate from a posi- 
tion of strength. Macaulay related that the Si- 
erra Leone Council marshaled “a guard, and 
a party of constables” into one of their build- 
ings in Freetown. By the time of the meeting 
the black Loyalists were also involved, as 
evidenced by their presence to ensure “the 
preservation of order.” The “gentlemen of the 
Colony” — most likely other white members 
of the Sierra Leone Council — gathered inside 
their hall, “which was lined with arms.” All of 
the doors, “one excepted, were so fastened 
that none could procure admission.” Macau- 
lay and Governor Dawes stood in the door- 
way, while Temne headmen gathered in the 


t The Falconbridges had come to Sierra Leone with the first group of 
poor blacks in 1 787. In 1 792 Alexander was vexed that the Sierra Leone 
Company chose the Reverend John Clarkson as superintendent, rather than 
him (Falconbridge was confined to the role of chief commercial agent). His 
penchant for drinking became more severe in Sierra Leone, and he probably 
died from alcoholism. His wife, Anna, kept a diary during her time in the 
colony. Her writings reveal that she was not particularly attached to him; she 
quickly remarried John Clarkson's friend and correspondent, Isaac Du Bois, 
after Alexander's death. 
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piazza outside, and “formed themselves into 
a ring on each side of us.” Other colonists and 
Temne men stood about haphazardly. The 
African rulers in attendance probably came 
wearing some mixture of European and Af- 
rican clothing from coastal trading. Henry’s 
father, Naimbana, for example, first met the 
British wearing a silk jacket and ruffled shirt. 

A man the British called Signor Domingo, an 
African-Portuguese chief who lived at Foro 
Bay, “opened the business,” speaking “in the 
Timmaney language.” Because Yamacopra 
had yet to arrive, Signor Domingo conveyed 
the substance of her complaint: she accused 
Captain Woolis, the ship’s captain, of poison- 
ing “her Son while at sea with a cup of tea.” 
Yamacopra “demanded that the sum of 600 
bars Should be instantly paid to her, in which 
case she would drop all thoughts of war.” It 
was an interesting threat: although the Temne 
in general were capable of incapacitating the 
British, the colonials did not treat Yamacopra 
as a dominant ruler. It is unclear whether she 
could have raised a sufficient force against 
the colonists if they refused her some sort of 
compensation. Perhaps she knew this, be- 
cause in her letter she also offered an alter- 
native option: if Captain Woolis denied the 
charge and refused to pay the fine, Yamaco- 
pra suggested that he undergo the traditional 
Temne trial-by-fire experience: the drinking 
of “red water,” brewed from the noxious Cal- 
abar bean. 

According to Temne law, 
only innocent men and 
women could survive the 
ordeal of drinking red wa- 
ter. Anna Maria Falcon- 
bridge described how the 
“poisonous draught” was 
“prepared by the Judges 
themselves, who make it 
strong or weak, as they are 
inclined by circumstances.” 

‘Guilty’ people died, where- 
as ‘innocent’ people merely 


became very ill. But the effects of drinking red 
water were so predetermined by the whim of 
those sitting in judgment that some people 
chose to be sold into slavery (an admission of 
guilt), rather than leave their fate to chance. 
The fact that the Temne at the palaver released 
“[sjuch a general burst of laughter” when Ya- 
macopra suggested the red water ordeal con- 
vinced Zachary Macaulay that “they regarded 
it as absurd and impracticable.” Maybe so, 
but Macaulay observed that “Woolis’ dis- 
tress during this conference” remained “truly 
laughable.” Macaulay may have been sure that 
Woolis would survive, and could thus laugh 
at the captain’s discomfort. Woolis, however, 
was a sailor, and knew how quickly the winds 
could change. 2 

Henry Granville Naimbana had recently met 
his end, but Captain Woolis, it seemed, meant 
to stay alive as long as possible. Although he 
was attending a Temne legal proceeding, Gov- 
ernor William Dawes asserted his authority 
as a British citizen and demanded, on Woo- 
lis’s behalf, to hear the evidence against him. 
They brought forward the original accuser, 
a man named James whom Henry had dis- 
missed from his shipboard cabin and Captain 
Woolis had “put ... before the mast ... to do 
some duty.” James’s pride had been injured, it 
seems, leading him to suggest the poisoning 
attempt. Now, at the palaver, he admitted that 
someone had prepared chamomile tea for 
Henry, “but could not Say” whether someone 
“had put poison there.” 


* Although the calabar bean clearly features in manuscripts that predate the nineteenth 
century, the earliest mention of the bean in the Oxford English Dictionary appears in 
1 875. Then if is cited as "Calabarine," or "an alkaloid found in the Calabar bean." 

In 1 876, the bean itself is defined as "the seed of Physostigma venenosum, a climbing 
leguminous plant of West Africa. Also called the Ordeal-bean, as it is administered to 
people suspected of witchcraft." One journalist claims that Britons first heard about the 
bean's use in Nigeria around 1 840. There, people accused of murder, witchcraft, and 
other crimes ate the bean, which they called "esere," to try to prove their innocence. 

As in Sierra Leone, "guilty" people died, and "innocent people" vomited and survived. 
People also used the bean to duel against each other, in which case both combatants 
ate one half of the same bean. In reality the effects were so unpredictable because lev- 
els of poison vary significantly from bean to bean. By the mid-nineteenth century British 
botanists had coaxed the plant to grow in the metropole, and by the turn of the century 
they were experimenting with trying to use the bean as an antidote to belladonna, or 
deadly nightshade. Today, scientists are experimenting with the bean's active ingredi- 
ents— the most useful of which is physostigmine— to try to find a way to protect soldiers 
against nerve agents. Oxford English Dictionary Online, search under "Calabarine, n., 
and "Calabar-bean, n.," http://oed.com; Laura Spinney, "The Killer Bean of Calabar," 
New Scientist, June 28, 2003, 48. 
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The unfortunate Woolis was saved by Yamaco- 
pra’s physical appearance at the palaver the next 
day. British attendees convinced Henry’s moth- 
er that she needed a witness to confirm Woolis’s 
guilt. Zachary Macaulay knew that the Temne did 
not possess one besides James, which is perhaps 
why he felt so certain of Woolis’s chances. In light 
of the unconvincing evidence, Yamacopra let the 
poison charge drop, and Woolis was free to go. 
Woolis would have boarded his ship and returned 
to England, perhaps not looking back as Sierra Le- 
one and its swathes of poisonous legumes hung 
innocently behind him. 

The story didn’t end there, however. And in fact, 
it may have started even before Henry became ill. 
Yamacopra, his mother, may have possessed her 
own motivations for accusing the British in the 
first place. She had embarrassed herself during 
a teatime meeting when the colonists first ar- 
rived in Sierra Leone. She came to Freetown and 
met John Clarkson, an early colonial official, for 
a drink. After she “took tea with us,” wrote Clark- 
son, Yamacopra “contrived to steal a teaspoon.” 
An unidentified British lady, “who suspected her 
majesty,” noticed “the spoon under the queen’s 
wrapping cloth” and “pulled it out.” These actions 
“gave her majesty much uneasiness, and she took 
great pains to convince us it must have got there 
by mistake.” 

Clarkson presented Yamacopra’s discomfort at be- 
ing caught as humorous, but he wasn’t sensitive to 
how she may have experienced the same moment: 
a British woman literally reached into her bosom 
and retrieved the teaspoon in the company of a 
group of men. As a woman who already occupied 
a liminal position within her own society, Yama- 
copra must have felt humiliated that she had been 
caught breaching British etiquette. John Clarkson 
had accused her of being a teaspoon thief. Yama- 
copra, in turn, accused the British of poisoning 
her son with chamomile tea. 

Coincidence? Perhaps. 

Suspicious? Definitely. 

There is no irrefutable link between Yamacopra’s 
accusation and Clarkson’s. We also have to allow 


for a parent’s grief, the sadness that can’t help but 
search for causes. Still, the two allegations grew 
from the same act: drinking each other’s tea. In 
one instance the Temne mistrusted British abili- 
ties to prepare and serve it without causing death, 
and in the other a Temne woman behaved improp- 
erly while taking the drink with other Britons. The 
Temne sought justice by trying to force an En- 
glishman to drink their ‘homegrown’ poisonous 
draught. At the very least, tea drinking was a site 
of mutual misunderstanding. 

And at most, it was disastrous. Even though it 
seems unlikely that the English poisoned Hen- 
ry, the circumstances surrounding his death 
remained troublesome. After palaver attendees 
addressed the question of poison (but before Ya- 
macopra arrived and formally exculpated Woo- 
lis), Henry’s will was read. Macaulay related that 
the reading of the will “staggered them all very 
much.” Some of the Temne began “manifesting 
doubt” concerning its authenticity. It seemed that 
Henry, on his deathbed, had chosen his adopted 
culture over his old. 

As he lay dying on July 14, Henry had dictated that 
his brother Bartholomew pay thirteen tons of rice 
and three cows to the Sierra Leone Company — in 
effect, to the same group of men that the Temne 
accused of poisoning Henry. If Bartholomew 
could not procure those cows, he was to “purchase 
three cows and give them in my name.” After this 
bequest, Henry “complained of fatigue” and said, 
“he would postpone the remainder till he had 
taken a little rest.” Shortly thereafter, however, 
“his fever and Delirium returned with increased 
violence,” and he died. Although the Temne did 
not know about this unexpected offering of grain 
and animals before they accused the British of 
poisoning Henry, they must have found the will 
strange nonetheless. Why had Henry bestowed 
such generosity upon the British colonists? Why 
had he left no gifts for his brother or mother? Was 
there a chance that his conversion to Christianity 
had committed him so fully to the British that in 
the face of death he neglected his own brethren? 3 

For the British, the reading of Henry’s will came at 
a particularly opportune moment. The colonists 
had struggled to feed themselves from their ar- 
rival in the spring of 1792 up through September 
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of that year. Although they had been doing better 
since then, the May to August rainy season always 
threatened their food security. This gift not only 
allowed the fledgling Sierra Leone Company to 
survive, it also, in effect, guaranteed a continuing 
British presence in Freetown. 

The will was highly suspicious. It seemed unlike- 
ly that Henry had breath enough only to ensure 
that Governor William Dawes and the rest of the 
colony were well fed before he died, while forget- 
ting his family. Yet the Temne had only recently 
retracted an accusation of poisoning, and in the 
absence of a witness to confirm a forgery, they had 
no recourse but to accept the will as genuine. As 
Yamacopra watched the British walk back to Free- 
town, she may have been filled with doubt: had 
the British tricked them? Or had her own beloved 
son turned away from his people? 

Relations between the colonists and the Temne 
were stained by mutual distrust. If fears about poi- 
son abounded, so too did worries about fictitious 
documents. John Clarkson may have successful- 
ly caught Yamacopra in the act of stealing a tea- 
spoon, and the Temne may have allowed the Brit- 
ish to rely on Anglo -European rather than Temne 
forms of justice during Captain Woolis’s exculpa- 
tion — yet ultimately the British colonists desper- 
ately needed Temne gifts of food to survive. The 
British position in eighteenth-century Africa was 
weak, and Freetown was no exception. Yet in Au- 
gust 1807 the British Crown gained command of 
Freetown, assuming formal rule in January 1808. 
Henry Granville Naimbana’s death — whether by 
chamomile tea or natural causes — was his defin- 
itive end. For the British, however, it was merely 
one of many beginnings. 


Notes 

1. 21 July 1793, ff. 81-2, Journal of Zachary Macau- 
lay, MY 418 (1), Huntington Library. It is not entire- 
ly clear who was responsible for conceiving of the 
accusation in the first place. Bartholomew dictat- 
ed the letter to his translator, Abraham Elliot Grif- 
fiths, King Naimbana’s secretary and translator. 
When the Temne met the British, however, the ac- 
cusation was presented as Yamacopra’s. Griffiths, 


incidentally, was in the midst of living a decidedly 
transnational life. He was a servant in London in 
the 1780s, and came to Sierra Leone with the first 
wave of British colonists in 1787. Although he once 
had a wife named Rebecca, he eventually married 
one of Naimbana’s daughters — a woman named 
Clara — before he returned to London and died in 
debtor’s jail in 1802. Cassandra Pybus, Epic Journeys 
0/ Freedom: Runaway Slaves of the American Reuolution 
and their Global Quest for Liberty (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 2006), 211. 

The Macaulay journals consist of many haphaz- 
ardly-numbered oversize pages that are sand- 
wiched between sheets of clear, plastic archival 
folders. Reading them necessitates the use of at 
least two seats in the Huntington Library, where 
they are housed. I have provided a folio number 
when a particular volume was arranged logically, 
but have given a date otherwise. 

2. Specifically, he may have retained less faith in 
British law, given his experiences in the more in- 
ternational, unpredictable world of sailors. 

3. On May 30, 1791, abolitionist Henry Thornton 
effected the passage of a bill that created a joint 
stock company to take over governance of Sierra 
Leone; the bill was given royal backing on June 
6th of that year. Thomas Clarkson and his younger 
brother John, Granville Sharp, Henry Thornton, 
and William Wilberforce helped to form the Si- 
erra Leone Company and to supervise what they 
hoped would be a more organized and cost-ef- 
fective era of colonization by black Loyalists. In 
Sierra Leone the Company and governing Coun- 
cil were fairly analogous; anything offered to the 
Sierra Leone Company would have fallen into the 
hands of Governor Dawes, whom the black Loy- 
alists would eventually accuse of cheating them. 
Robin W. Winks, The Blades in Canada: A History 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1971), 61-3; Wilson, John Clarkson and the African Ad- 
uenture, 55-6; for the black Loyalists’ complaints 
see Cato Pirkins and Isaac Anderson to the Hble 
the Chairmain & Court of Directors of the Sierra 
Leone Company London [sent to John Clarkson 
30 October 1793], 13 October 1793, ff. 98-99, Add. 
MS 41263, BL. 
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Death of a Sailor: 

A Novel History of Murder in 1830s New York, War 
and Forbidden Love in the Age of Napoleon, and 
Captivity and Freedom in the Last Days of the Atlan- 
tic Slave Trade; in many, many Parts. 

Christopher Heaney 


“Identity?” said Jack, comfortably pouring out more coffee. “Is not identity 
something you are born with?” 

“The identity I am thinking of is something that houers between a man and the 
rest of the world: a midpoint between his uiew of himself and theirs of him — 
for each of course affects the other continually. A reciprocal fuxion, sir. There 
is nothing absolute about this identity of mine. Were you, you personally, to 
spend some days in Spain at present you would find yours change, you know, 
because of the general opinion there that you are afalse, harsh, brutal, murder- 
ing uillain, an odious man.” 

“I dare say they are vexed,” said Jack, smiling. “And I dare say they call me 
Beelzebub. But that don’t make me Beelzebub.” 

“Does it not?” 


— Patrick O’Brian, Master and Commander. 
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Chapter i: The Strangers’ Grave: A Catechism 


The pistol fired. A woman screamed. The end of 
his story began. 

Was attention paid? By whom? Begin again. 

It was September 4, 1835, just before midnight 
on a Friday in New York, and a night watchman 
named Richard Hockman was patrolling the seam 
between two of Manhattan’s rougher neighbor- 
hoods. It was a thankless job: it had been a hot 
summer, and the streets stank of sweating trash 
and human waste. ' 

Who was Richard Hockman? Why was he a night watch- 
man? 

He wanted a job. These were the years before New 
York had a regular police force. Hockman and his 
fellow night watchmen worked days as stevedores, 
teamsters, and mechanics. Nights, when Hock- 
man was done unloading ships or driving wag- 
ons creaking with beer, he reported to a Watch 


House. He donned the only piece of his uniform 
that he didn’t own: a modified fireman’s helmet, 
varnished twice a year until it was hard as iron. It 
earned watchmen the nickname ‘leatherheads.’ 
And at nine each night, he went to work again, 
patrolling the streets on two-hour shifts with only 
a rattle and a thirty-three-inch truncheon to keep 
him safe. 2 

Where was he that night? 

Stationed on Monroe Street, in the Seventh Ward, 
three blocks northwest of the East River, Man- 
hattan’s conduit to the waxing, waning Atlantic 
World. Three blocks from the cutters, sloops and 
schooners from Europe, Africa, and the Indies 
that clung to its docks. Their bowsprits stretched 
across the footway, almost grazing the city’s win- 
dows, and their gangways spilled their guts along 
the city’s streets. 
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(Illustration on previous page) 

Benjamin Breen, 2012, after Sir Luke Fildes, "Sleeping it Off," from Charles 
Dickens, The Mystery of Edwin Drood and Other Stories (London: Chapman and 
Hill Limited, 193, Piccadilly, 1880). 


What did they contain? 

Money and men, sometimes interchange- 
able. Slavery had ended in New York State 
eight years before. But elsewhere — in the 
southern United States, Brazil, Cuba — the in- 
stitution was very much alive. The sugar, cot- 
ton, and coffee that slaves produced passed 
through the fingers of New York financiers 
like beads on a rosary, or links on a chain. 
They were sold and traded for silk and metal 
from England and China, and good American 
coin. By day, the ships exhaled the tanned and 
bleached sailors that hauled their loads, and 
at night the city inhaled, taking their earnings 
in exchange for food, bed, and, “Oysters in ev- 
ery style.” 

And did they drink? 

They drank, yes. A block away from Hock- 
man, on Water Street, beneath walls tattooed 
with colored prints of ships and flags, they 
drank. Beneath American eagles, Queen Vic- 
toria, and George Washington, they drank. 
Beneath candles that shone through colored 
glass, they belted out the ballads of “William 
and his Black Eyed Susan” and “Paul Jones the 
Pirate.” And then they drank some more. On 
a Friday it might have been hard to hear any- 
thing else. 

And what about the women, walking Gotham by 
gaslight? 

A pistol fired. 

A woman screamed ‘Watch!’ 

Another cried ‘Murder!’ 

And Hockman, the night watchman, began to run. 
Where? 

Towards the commotion: a boarding house at 
No. 6 Monroe Street. 

Who was waiting at the gate? 

Two women. The first was Mrs. Harriet 
Shoults. She rented two rooms in the board- 
ing house above. 


Who was she? How did Harriet Shoults make 
money? 

Like many poor women in New York, Mrs. 
Harriet Shoults made money as many ways 
as she could. She washed clothes. She rent- 
ed out one of her rooms to boarders, like the 
other woman waiting at the gate. 

Who was she? What did she do for a lining? 

Her name was Eliza Seymour; the newspa- 
pers didn’t say. 

But what else was the Seuenth Ward known/or? 
Prostitution, a growth industry. This was 
where it began in New York, and the surge 
in single men, sailors, and traveling busi- 
nessmen had created a staggering demand. 
By 1820 there were more than two hundred 
brothels citywide, and nearby Water Street 
teemed with opportunity. Streetwalkers 
called out to sailors and longshoremen fresh 
from the docks, beckoning them inside. 
Thirty prostitutes at a time haunted the ferry 
houses, like the one around the block from 
Monroe, where Catherine Street ended. They 
caught young clerks leaving the office, on 
their way home to Brooklyn. 

Who were these “girls on the town”? And where did 
they live? 

Here, there. In brothels, and in boarding 
houses, like that of Mrs. Shoults. They were 
good tenants: hungry, entrepreneurial, un- 
covering themselves in doorways to stay 
warm. They were white, black, often poor but 
sometimes wealthy, running their own busi- 
nesses, making their own money. Many were 
from the ranks of immigrants and rural arriv- 
als that quintupled the city’s size from 1790 
to 1830. In a city of 270,000, social reformers 
claimed that prostitutes numbered as many 
as 10,000. The real number was probably clos- 
er to 3,000. But more when times were bad. 3 

Were times bad that September? 

It depends on who you were. If you were a 
merchant, then business was booming. But 
if you were a woman, if you were foreign, if 
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you were poor, then high rents and rampant 
inflation made life wretched. 

Who else urns locating at the gate? 

A man, smoking a musty cigar. 

Who u;as he? 

His name, the watchman learned, was Rich- 
ard C. Jackson, and he was a sailor. 

He was one of Mrs. Shoults’ other boarders. 
He spoke with a foreign accent. 

And according to the women, he had just shot 
a man. 

Was New York that indent? Was it more oiolent 
than it used to be? 

Yes. 

It was bigger, richer, but also tighter, poorer, 
more diverse. In places where those worlds 
rubbed together, like prostitution — whites 
sleeping with blacks, the wealthy with the 
poor — pride, prejudice and resentment 
boiled over into violence. New York would 
only see seven murders go to trial in 1835, but 
the suspiciously dead turned up regularly, 
along with the victims of otherviolent crimes. 
The 1830s was the era of brothel riots, and for 
four nights in 1834 white mobs had attacked 
blacks and the abolitionists who demanded 
the end of southern slavery. White Bowery 
B’Hoys and “brothel bullies” ganged together 
and went on sprees, roaming from saloon to 
saloon, and brothel to brothel, threatening 
wealthier prostitutes with rape and blacks 
with worse. In 1836, the following year, the 
country would be horrified by the brutal mur- 
der of Helen Jewett, a prostitute from Maine. 

Was Jackson a brothel bully? 

He was a sailor, amongst other things. 


* "William and his Black Eyed Susan" 

(First Verse) 

All in the dawn the fleet was moor'd, 

The streamers waving to the wind, 

When Black-eyed Susan came on board, 
Oh where shall I my true love find? 

Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true. 

If my sweet William, if my sweet William 
Sails among your crew? 


Did he try to escape ? Did Hock man, the night 
uratchmen, chase him doum, and throu; him in the 
mud? 

He did not, though all agreed that Jackson 
could have made a run for it if he had wanted 
to. He was very calm instead; mild and com- 
posed, even. He was not addled by liquor, 
the witnesses claimed. When Hockman took 
charge of him, he didn’t resist. 

What did Hockman do next? 

He left Jackson in the care of a fellow watch- 
man, and then walked down the alley, into 
the darkness. He climbed the rickety stairs to 
Shoult’s quarters. He opened the door. 

What did he Jind? 

A room, about fourteen feet square, bathed in 
candlelight. He saw a bed, a bedstead, and a 
body laid out upon the floor. 

Whose liras the body? 

His name was John Roberts, “Little Jack” to 
his friends. He had been born in Prussia thir- 
ty years before. He was also a sailor. His ship 
had arrived in New York that very morning. 

Was he aline? 

Hockman got closer, and saw that a small 
stream of blood, about three feet long and 
growing, ran across the floorboards from 
Robert’s head. The night watchman “took 
him by the hand to see if there was any life in 
him.” There was not. 

What else did Hockman obserue? 

That the bed had been sat on, but was oth- 
erwise unrumpled; that there was no liquor, 
and no glasses. 

Was there anything Hockman missed? 

A chair, where the murderer once sat. 

What did Hockman do next? 

He went downstairs and looked closer at Jack- 
son. 
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He was not a bad looking man, the newspa- 
pers later reported, but an intense one. About 
five feet nine inches tall, he had 

a slight but apparently agile frame, and a swar- 
thy weather-beaten countenance. His cheek 
bones were broad and high, and his eyebrows 
were dark and heavy; but the expression of his 
eyes were rather humorous than ferocious, 
notwithstanding the shade of care which be- 
dimmed them. 

He was only thirty-five, but looked forty. 
There was a quiet, melancholy air about him, 
and a scar, on his forehead, two or three inch- 
es long. 

Was the murderer still armed? 

He was. Hockman asked Jackson what he had 
done with the gun. Jackson reached inside his 
jacket, a short blue frock, and from an inside 
pocket pulled out a pistol with a brass barrel. 
“Here it is,” he told Hockman. 

Was that all? 

No. He also had a knife, which Hockman took 
as well. 

Did the watchman and the murderer wait 
around for the crowd to develop? 

They did not. Hockman took Jackson to the 
Watch House on Chatham Square, three 
blocks to the northeast, at the edge of Five 
Points. 

And what mas Five Points? 

It had a reputation for being “the most no- 
torious slum in the Western Hemisphere.” It 
had more brothels than any other neighbor- 
hood, and more brothel bullies. Pigs rooted 
for cabbage stalks in a menacing labyrinth of 
streets that made outsiders uneasy. It was far 
from Broadway’s cobblestones, coaches, pha- 
etons, tilburies, and carriages. 

But for many, Five Points was home. The 
hard-up working class, white and black alike, 
lived here and made do with what they could. 


In the bedroom, and on the street, this was 
the most racially integrated neighborhood in 
New York. Buildings that once housed single 
families became tenements and boarding 
houses, where multi-generational families 
and workers dossed together in single beds, 
or mounds of rags, straw and shavings. Even 
in the darkest rooms, wrote Charles Dickens 
after a visit to New York a few years later, 
“ [tjhey have a charcoal fire within; there is 
a smell of singeing clothes, or flesh, so close 
they gather round the brazier...” 

So close that the buildings often burned, leav- 
ing charred husks exposed to the moonlight. 

Did blade jiddlers and tambourine players beat out a 
tune as dancers twirled in dark basements? 

So wrote the novelist, when he toured them in 
the company of the watch. 

Did Jackson resist, as Hockman marched him onto 
that supposed Golyotha? 

He did not. 

How long was the walk to the Watch House? 

Three minutes. From Monroe, they turned 
right on Catherine. They walked along the 
sidewalk, or perhaps in the center of the road. 
They passed a dry goods store named Lord 
and Taylor. 

Did Jackson, the sailor, stop andyaze throuyh the 
plate ylass window at the women’s clothes? Did 
frocks, shawls and memory catch him by surprise? 

By night, the shop lay dark. 

Did Hockman and Jackson talk as they uralked? Did 
they converge from parallel pasts? 

Hockman asked Jackson why he killed Rob- 
erts. 

Did Jackson respond? 

“He has deprived me of my comfort,” Jack- 
son replied, in his light foreign accent. “And I 
have taken his life.” 
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Hooker's new pocket plan of the city of New York, 1 836 

(New York Public Library) 


What com/or t had Roberts taken? What 
comfort had Jackson lost? 

Dickens visited New York’s cemetery. 

“The saddest Tomb I saw there,” he 
wrote, “was ‘The Strangers’ Grave. 
Dedicated to the different hotels in 
this city.’” 4 

Jackson smoked his cigar all the way 
to the watch house. When they ar- 
rived, Hockman handed the sailor’s 
pistol to the foreman, and Jackson 
went into a cell, alone. He was to wait 
there until six o’clock that morning, 
when he would be taken back to Mrs. 
Shoults’s for the coroner’s inquest. 5 

Did the sailor say anything once in the 
Watch House? Did he show remorse ? 

According to one watchman, Jackson 
said that he had killed Roberts, and he had 
meant to kill the woman also. Another watch- 
man told Jackson he’d hang for it. Jackson did 
not reply. 

Who was Roberts? What was his relationship to the 
landlady, Mrs. Harriet Shoults? 

He was a sailor. 

She did his laundry. 

He visited her when he was home from sea. 
Was that all? 

When the watchman took Jackson away, 
Shoults ran to No. 161 Madison Street, to 
find Roberts’s friend, James J. Richardson. 
She banged on the door, waking him up. “For 
God’s sake, James,” she said, “come around to 
my house, for there is a murder there.” The 
friend followed her back to No. 6 Monroe. 
“There was no man there but the dead man,” 
he later told the court. 

Where was Mr. Shoults? 

He lived at No. 50 Oliver Street, a two-minute 
walk from Mrs. Shoults’s boarding house, on 
the way to Five Points. 


They didn’t live together? 

“The fluid structure of prostitution even en- 
abled working-class couples to enter and 
leave the trade periodically,” writes the his- 
torian Eric Gilfoyle: “skilled artisans, saloon- 
keepers and families slipped in and out of the 
underground economy. Commercial sex was 
a means to a supplementary income and a 
quick profit.” 

But what does that mean? Was Harriett Shoults a 
prostitute? Was Harriet Shoults a madam? 

She was a landlady. But the line between a 
boardinghouse and a brothel was ... blur- 
ry. Brothels posed as boardinghouses, and 
boardinghouses sheltered prostitutes. And 
then there were the panel houses. 

And what was a panel house? 

A house where prostitutes lured a man and 
robbed him, often with the help of a second 
man. 

So what was Jackson to Shoults? Why did Jackson 
kill Roberts? 

“Roberts had taken away his comfort,” ex- 
plained another newspaper, “and he had now 
taken him out of the way.” 
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Roberts came ashore that morning with pocketsfull of 
pay. Where did his money go? Who profited? 

As a member of the watch, Richard Hockman, re- 
ceived one dollar and fifty cents per night. For tak- 
ing Jackson into custody, he would have made at 
least another twelve and a half cents. For getting 
Jackson to prison, he made yet another twelve and 
a half cents. Hockman faced dawn with an extra 
dollar and seventy-five cents jingling in his pock- 
et. 

Roberts’s money went unmentioned. 

And how much did working women make? 

Perhaps no more than thirty-seven and a half 
cents per day. Two dollars a trick, if they were a 
prostitute. And a virgin could make much more. 

What com/or t had he taken? What comfort had she lost? 
Harriet Shoults did not sleep that night. The po- 
lice made sure she stayed put for the coroner’s in- 
quest the next day. 

Did Jackson sleep? 

No: he tried to kill himself. 

The watchman Charles Foster checked in on Jack- 
son three times over the course of the evening. 
At one point, he left Jackson for three quarters 
of an hour. Foster tried to enter the cell when he 
returned, but something stopped the door from 
opening. Foster pushed his hand in and felt fab- 
ric — a handkerchief tied taut to the bars. He 
moved his hand down and felt Jackson’s body, 
hanging from the cell door. 

Foster cut Jackson down. The mariner’s face was 
black and breathless. He was insensible at first. 
But then he breathed. 

Foster carried Jackson upstairs. He threw water in 
the sailor’s face. Jackson recovered in about twen- 
ty minutes, and the watchman returned him to his 
cell. 

Foster inspected the handkerchief: Jackson had 
tried to kill himself with a standing bowline, a 
sailor’s knot. 


Who mas Richard Jackson? 

He was a sailor. 

He spoke with a foreign accent. 

And in truth, his name wasn’t Richard Jackson. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT ISSUE. 

The author mould like to thank James Sidbury and James 
Sweet for comments and encouragement on earlier ver- 
sions of this piece. Their contributions mill be even more 
apparent in forthcoming chapters. The author mould like 
to thankJean-Pierre Hufnagelfor his micro-film surfing. 


Notes 

1. Unless otherwise noted, the account that fol- 
lows is reconstructed from three articles that ap- 
peared in the New York press in the weeks follow- 
ing: “Murder,” Morning Courier and Herald (New 
York City), 8 September 1835; “Court of Oyer and 
Terminer and Circuit,” The New York Sun, 23 Sep- 
tember 1835; “Trial and Conviction for Murder,” 
NY Commercial Adviser, 23 September 1835. 

Histories of New York, prostitution, and crime in 
the nineteenth century are incredibly rich, and I 
was lucky to draw from many for the experiment 
that follows, including: 

a. Timothy J. Gilfoyle, City of Eros: New York City, 
Prostitution, and the Commercialization of Sex, 
1790-1920 (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1992). 

b. Marilyn Wood Hill, Their Sisters’ Keepers: 
Prostitution in New York City, 1830-1870 (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1993). 

c. Patricia Cline Cohen, The Murder of Hel- 
en Jewett: The Life and Death of a Prostitute in 
Nineteen-Century New York (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1999 [Alfred A. Knopf, 1998]). 

d. Edwin G. Burrows and Mike Wallace, Gotham: 
A History of New York City to 1898 (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1999). 

2. “While the city sleeps,” New Yorkers used to 
joke, “the watchmen do too.” Watchmen tried not 
to sleep when sitting in sentry boxes. If a gang of 
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young rowdies found a night watchman dozing, 
they’d knock the box over and lasso and drag it, 
and its imprisoned leatherhead, through the mud. 
New York didn’t have a Municipal Police, with day 
and night patrols, until 1845. For more on the 
watch and the police that followed, see: 

a. Augustine Costello, Our Police Protectors, His- 
tory of the New York Police, Published for the ben- 
efit of the Police Pension Fund, 1885, p. 72-73. 

b. Wilbur R. Miller, Cops and Bobbies: Police Au- 
thority in New York and London, 1830-1870 (Co- 
lumbus: Ohio State University Press, 1999 [1973]), 
p. xxiv. 

c. Wilbur Miller, “The Good, the Bad, and the 
Ugly: Policing America,” History Today 50 (2000): 
29-32. 


3. Again, however, this was a high-end estimate 
by social reformers. For more on the politics of 
counting, see Wood Hill, Their Sisters’ Keepers, 
pp. 26-33; and Cline Cohen, The Murder of Helen 
Jewett, p. 72 Wood Hill suggests 3,283 for 1840, 
and 2,127 f° r 1830. For the larger nineteenth cen- 
tury, Gilfolyle estimates that between five and ten 
percent of all New York women “(between fifteen 
and thirty years in age) prostituted at some point.” 
Gilfoyle, City of Eros, p. 59. 

4. Charles Dickens, American Notes for General 
Circulation (Paris: Baudry’s European Library, 
1842), p. 102. 

5. It seems to have become a trope for newspa- 
pers to note that a suspect had enough sangfroid 
to smoke a cigar after a murder. See Cline Cohen, 
The Murder of Helen Jewett, p. 15, 19, for similar 
examples from an even higher-profile murder the 
following year. 
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From Gaspar de Escalona Aguero, Gazophilatium regium Perubicum, 1647. 


Whose Apocalypse? 

A New Mercantile Meaning of the “The End” 
in the New World circa 1600 

Jorge Canizares-Esguerra 


It is hard to imagine two images more differ- 
ent than these. The first appeared in Rhetor ! ca 
Christiana, a book published in Perugia in 1579 
by Diego Valades, a Mexican friar of Spanish 
and indigenous descent — a mestizo. The sec- 
ond appeared in Gazophilatium regium Perubicum, 
a book published in Madrid in 1647 by Gaspar 
de Escalona Aguero, a high-ranking magistrate 
from Lima, Peru’s capital, which was then un- 


der Spanish rule. Rhetorica’s image described 
an idealized Franciscan missionary compound 
in the central Valley of Mexico. Gazophilatium 
depicted the contributors and beneficiaries of 
the system of taxation in the Andes, from Po- 
payan to Buenos Aires. And yet, for all their dif- 
ferences, both images outlined conditions that 
could lead to the end of the world. 
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From Diego Valades, Rhetorica Christiana , 1579. 


The first image, from Valdes’s book, depicts 
twelve Franciscans, Martin Valencia (the head 
of the Mexican apostles), and St. Francis him- 
self carrying the newly created Mexican church 
on their shoulders. They are surrounded by a 
quaint, walled compound where Indians of both 
sexes receive the sacraments, from baptism to 
communion to confession to marriage to last 
rites. The friars, meanwhile, teach their charges 
using images, Aztec hieroglyphs, and local flora 
as texts. The key to understanding this image 
is the Holy Spirit that dwells within the church 
on the Franciscan apostles’ shoulders. The Holy 
Spirit descends from a celestial court presided 
over by the other two members of the Trinity. 


That descent of the Holy Spirit reflected the 
ideas of Joachim of Fiore, a twelfth-century Ca- 
labrian abbot who numbers among the most 
influential Christian philosophers of all time. 
Fiore thought that contemporary events were 
recapitulations of past ones. The key to under- 
standing time was figuring out how the Old 
Testament prefigured the history of Christian- 
ity, from Christ to the present. Fiore divided the 
Old Testament into seven periods, from Adam 
to Noah to Abraham to Moses to David to the 
destruction of the temple to Christ. The histo- 
ry of the Christian church recapitulated these 
periods, with parallel heroes, wars, tragedies, 
and rewards. Present events were fulfillments 
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of Old Testament ones. By using the Old Tes- 
tament as a guide, Christians could make 
predictions — the foundation of medieval and 
early-modern European prophecy. 

Fiore added complexity to his model by read- 
ing history through the perspective of the 
Christian Trinity. If the Law of the Father and 
the Charity of the Son had first dominated 
the past, the Holy Spirit would rule the fu- 
ture. The third age would have thoroughly 
spiritualized humans: meek and humble men 
as laity and mendicant friars as clergy. There 
would no longer be need for ecclesiastical hi- 
erarchies — including popes. 

The Franciscans who led the spiritual “con- 
quest” of New Spain when they arrived in 1524 
thought they were stepping into Fiore’s new 
third Spiritual Age: the twelve friars were pre- 
figured by the apostles of earlier Christianity; 
the Mexican natives were allegedly humble, 
pious and docile; and the new church they 
were building made no room for salaries, 
ecclesiastical rents, and hierarchies. Mexico 
was literally a New World on the eve of the 
millennium. 

For a time, the Franciscan vision of the New 
World found adherents at the highest levels 
of Spanish power. After lengthy theologi- 
cal-political debates at universities, councils, 
and the court in the 1540s, King Charles V 
wholeheartedly committed himself to hon- 
oring the Pope’s 1492 delegation of the Holy 
See’s spiritual sovereignty over the Indies to 
the Spanish monarchy. As interpreted by the 
famous Indian defender Bartolome de las Ca- 
sas, the only right the Pope gave the monar- 
chy in the Indies was to spread Christianity; 
the crown could neither topple rightfully con- 
stituted Indian rulers nor appropriate lands 
and resources that belonged to them. Duly 
chastened by Las Casas’s vision, Charles V 
awarded most authority to the Franciscans in 
Mexico while curtailing the power of encomen- 
deros and conquistadors. He told his viceroys 
to subordinate all temporal power to the 


church’s spiritual sovereignty. 

That Franciscan understanding of the apoc- 
alypse in the New World did not last long, 
however. By 1568, the Spanish crown had 
reconsidered its commitment to the church 
the Franciscans had built in the New World. 
Philip II, the son of Charles V, decided that 
his father’s Lascasian vision was untenable 
with so many new military fronts opening 
up in Europe, Africa, and India: Ottomans, 
North African Berber pirates, English An- 
glicans, Dutch Calvinists, and French Hu- 
guenots. Moreover, the New World seemed 
to be spinning out of control. Cantanker- 
ous encomenderos and conquistadors were 
planning and executing rebellions. Worst of 
all, the pope was reconsidering the Spanish 
monarchy’s spiritual sovereignty over the In- 
dies. He planned to send a delegate, a nuncio, 
to rule over the new church in America. Phil- 
ip II decided he needed to radically change 
the empire’s course: the church’s pursuit of 
spiritual sovereignty in the Indies had to be 
subordinated to the geopolitical goals of the 
Spanish universal monarchy, not the other 
way around. 

In 1568 the king convened a national junta of 
powerful councilors and bishops that would 
shelve his dead father’s Lascasian dreams 
and ended Franciscan hegemony over the 
Mexican church and polity. All debates over 
Spain’s right to the Indies abruptly ended: 
the Junta established that the crown had po- 
litical authority over the Indians and, more 
importantly, dominium over the Indians’ la- 
bor and possessions. The Junta also laid out 
the rules for a new economy in which mining 
and forced labor would dominate all econom- 
ic pursuits. Under the Junta’s guidance, an 
unprecedented mining boom began in Poto- 
si, today part of Bolivia, and the New World 
church would expand with parish priests, ca- 
thedral cabildos, and bishops, precisely the 
type of ecclesiastical hierarchies Franciscans 
had sought to eliminate. 
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Yet the Junta did not give up the Joachomite 
theology that had inspired the Franciscans. A 
new age was dawning, indeed but it was one 
in which the Indians would contribute as la- 
borers, producing the silver needed to rebuild 
Jerusalem. 

Our second image, from Gaspar Aguero’s 
book, Gazophilatium regium Perubicum, de- 
tails how the Junta’s new apocalyptic sensibil- 
ities, founded on wealth and souls, played out 
in Peru decades later. It depicts Philip IV, the 
grandson of Philip II, sitting on the ark of the 
Peruvian treasury. It suggests a sacred king 
dwelling in the Temple’s tabernacle, whose 
curtains are held by cherubs. Biblical refer- 
ences present the Hapsburgs as the fourth 
monarchy of the book of Daniel. The mines 
of Potosi looming in the background, and the 
twenty-two indigenous tributary regions sur- 
rounding the king, will fund Philip IV’s fourth 
millenarian monarchy. Beneath the king’s 
feet, fleets cross the ocean: they are the Old 
Testament Israelite fleets that went to the 
faraway island and lands of Tarsis and Ophir 
that allowed Solomon, the monarch of Judah 
and Israel, to build the Temple. For Aguero, 
Peru and its mine Potosi are the new Tarsis 
and Ophir, making the universal monarchy of 
Philip IV possible. 

In sum, the image argued that Philip IV was 
destined to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem 
at the end of time. But it also revealed that 
there is such a thing as mercantile millenari- 
anism: the dream of perpetual peace achieved 
by resource extraction, better banking, and 
economies of scale. Philip IV’s perpetual 
peace came at an extraordinarily high cost: it 
brought all spirited debates over the ethics of 
empire and colonialism to an abrupt end. 

We are heirs to this triumph of political prag- 
matism and geopolitics. We have embarked 
on a mercantile millenarianism of our own — 
one that allegedly yields perpetual peace by 
building ever larger shopping malls. 


* The true location of the Biblical port of Ophir, 
where King Solomon was said to have received 
(to quote English poet John Masefield) "a cargo 
of ivory and apes and peacocks, sandalwood, 
cedarwood, and sweet white wine" is a matter 
of some conjecture. Thome Lopes, the Portuguese 
scrivener of Vasco de Gama, speculated that 
the Biblical Ophir may have corresponded with 
Great Zimbabwe. 
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Maximon effigy and shrine in Zunil. Photo courtesy of Kathleen McCampbell. 


Maximon, a Maya Saint in Sunglasses 

Kathleen McCampbell 


He sits among gifts of flowers, bread, alcohol, 
and smoke. He hears pleas for wealth, safety, 
and luck, and is adored, feared, and hated. He 
is San Simon, Maximon, Rilaj Mam, Judas, El 
Tata. A caudillo, cultural ancestor, soldier, 
and folk saint, San Simon is revered through- 
out the highlands of Guatemala by the con- 
temporary Maya, a symbol of their past and 
present ethnic identity. 1 

Life-size effigies of the saint are distributed 
throughout the highlands. They are cared for 


in community shrines by local confraterni- 
ties, much to the chagrin of the Catholic and 
Protestant Church. Shown here is the San 
Simon of the town of Zunil, in the Depart- 
ment of Quetzaltenango. San Simon effigies 
typically have light skin and a well-manicured 
mustache or goatee. Effigies are displayed 
seated and often hold a vara, or staff, both of 
which are symbols of his status as an author- 
ity figure. He wears a suit and tie along with 
his trademark cowboy hat and boots. San 
Simon often wears locally produced textiles, 
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such as the faja, or woven sash, sported by 
this effigy in Zunil. 

Theories abound as to the saint’s origin and 
mythology, but his status as an indigenous 
ancestral figure is key to his identity. The con- 
cept of San Simon as an ancestral remnant of 
the past is similar to other Maya mythological 
figures that were “left-overs” from another 
time. Effigies of this kind have deep roots 
in Mesoamerica, but modern communal 
devotion to San Simon is also influenced by 
Catholicism. The Spanish implemented the 
confraternity system after the conquest to 
speed conversion and re-organize indigenous 
communities. The mixture of the confraterni- 
ty system of saints with indigenous traditions 
is an example of syncretism: the Maya appro- 
priation and redefinition of Spanish religion 
in the face of colonialism, church power, and 
state repression. Despite his ladino appear- 
ance, San Simon belongs wholly to the Maya 
in a way that the Virgin and San Pedro can- 
not. 2 

His European appearance and dress, howev- 
er, refracts an even more modern experience 
of his indigenous followers. Photographs 
taken of a community shrine in Solola in the 
wake of La Violencia show the saint’s effigy 
dressed in camouflage fatigues, leather com- 
bat boots, and aviator sunglasses. The cos- 
tume is one from recent history, suggesting 
that indigenous communities looked to Unit- 
ed States and Guatemalan military officials 
when dressing the saint during the Guatema- 
la Civil War. In this period of relentless terror, 
Maya desire for control was directed to San 
Simon, a mimetic representation of the state 
and its overarching power. Many San Simon 
effigies, like that of Zunil, still wear aviator 
sunglasses, suggesting his continued use as a 
figure of resistance. 3 
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Notes 

1. A caudillo is the political-military head of 
an authoritarian state. Caudillos often rose 
to power with popular support, and were 
invested with social and moral authority. 

2. An example of ancient “leftovers” are the 
wood people from the Popol Vuh. The wood 
people were destroyed by their creators, but 
their descendants, monkeys, live on. See Al- 
len J. Christenson, Popol Vuh: The Sacred Book 
of the Maya: The Great Classic of Central American 
Spirituality (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 2007). 

3. La Violencia is the term used to denote a 
particularly violent period in Guatemala’s 
Civil War. For more, see Virginia Gar- 
rard-Burnett, “Time and the Maya Apoc- 
alypse: Guatemala, 1982 and 2012,” The 
Appendix, Vol. 1, Issue 1, (December 2012). 



Photo courtesy of Kathleen McCampbell 
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Courtesy Desert Caballeros Western Museum, Wickenburg, Arizona. 
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Vulture City 

Lynn Downey 


In this section, The Appendix brings you a photograph 
or two/rom local archives, and a little history as well. Our 
idea 0/ “local” is broad — from Augusta to Zagreb — but in 
every case, a local historian, usually a resident 0/ the com- 
munity she writes about, will tell the story of the image 
and prouide its context in the history of the area. 

For our first issue we followed the theme of “The End” 
to places that have both a beginning and an end: ghost 
towns. Thes e former communities have neither locals nor 
local historians, but our contributor Lynn Doumey has 
made many a trip out to this particular ghost town, Vul- 
ture City, and knouts both the physical remnants and the 
records that document its fleeting existence in the late nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth centuries. 

Hannah Carney - Local History Editor 


No one knows exactly how Vulture City got its 
name. That story is lost in time, like the town 
itself and the mine and mountain that started 
it all. It’s possible that Henry Wickenburg, the 
man who discovered the Vulture Mine in 1863, 
named the area after the native birds that nested 
on quartz ledges and in crevices of the mountain 
and soared high overhead searching for dead and 
dying animals. 

What we do know is that Wickenburg was born 
in Germany in 1819, and arrived in the United 
States around 1847. By the early 1860s he had 
settled in central Arizona after hearing news 
of recent gold strikes there. In the fall of 1863, 
he and two partners worked a dry claim near a 
distinctive peak south of the present-day city of 
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Wickenburg, later named for 
Henry himself. There they 
found gold-bearing samples. 
Henry worked the claim after 
his partners left, though he 
was not certain that the site 
would pan out. 

But it did, and the mine was 
called “The Vulture.” The 
community that sprouted 
around the mine became a 
fully functioning town in 
just a decade. In 1870, for 
example, a judge named John 
A. Rush bought a storehouse 
and its contents in Vulture 
City. As reported in the Feb- 
ruary 26 issue of The Weekly 
Arizona Miner, published out 
of Prescott, Rush’s store “is 
next to the Vulture Quartz 
Mill, Vulture City, and 
patronized by the Vulture 
Mining Company and its 
numerous employees.” 



The fortunes of the Vulture 
Mine continued to make 
headlines throughout the 
nineteenth century. It was 
bought and sold more than 
once, and for a time was 
owned by former Colorado 
Senator Horace Tabor. A post 
office was established in Vul- 
ture City around 1880, though it was closed a few 
years later. The early twentieth century brought 
new strikes and the promise of more riches, but 
the mine and Vulture City began to fade even as 
Wickenburg’s fame grew as the “Dude Ranch 
Capital of the World” in the 1930s. The mine was 
closed during World War II and has been privately 
owned since the 1970s. 


A very early view of Vulture City, in the late 1 870s. 
From a George H. Rothrock stereo view, no. 145, 
"Arizona Scenery" series. 

Courtesy Desert Caballeros Western Museum, 
Wickenburg, Arizona. 


Many of the former Vulture City buildings are 
either gone or are crumbling into the desert. But 
the site can still be toured today and its former 
glory is not difficult to imagine. 
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Excerpt: I Rode with Red Scout: 
When Yellowstone’s Early Tourists Stumbled into 
Chief Joseph and the Nez Perce’s Final War 

Nate Schweber 


The beginning of some stories rely on the end of others. 
In 1877, Yellowstone National Park was five years old. 
It was scarcely organized or maintained, but already it 
drew a trickle of uisitors. This was a West that was not 
yet “won,” howeoer, and the U.S. Caoalry’s war against 
the Natiue Americans was still underway . That summer, 
nine Yellowstone tourists were entangled in the uiolence 
when hundreds of Nez Perce warriors swept through the 
park, hoping to reach Canada. 

Montana natiue and New York Times Journalist Nate 
Schweber looked into that story as he was research- 
ing his book Fly Fishing in Yellowstone National 
Park: An Insider’s Guide to the 50 Best Places 
(Mechanicsburg, PA: Stackpole Books, 2012). The 
book’s chapters each give advice about a lake or stream 
in the park, interwouen with interviews. The following 
story is excerpted from Schweber’s chapter on Nez Perce 
Creek, for which he tracked down historical records — in- 
cluding an unpublished jirst-hand account of what hap- 
pened to two of those tourists, the Cowans, in 1877. All 
direct quotes attributed to George Cowan in the excerpt 
that follows come from a transcript of the story that 
George Cowan dictated to his daughter Ethel in April 
1920. It’s a reminder of what Yellowstone was before 
it was a park, and what the U.S. youernment ended to 
make it that way. 


The junction where Cowan Creek pours into 
Nez Perce Creek is a peaceful backcountry pool 
in a meadow deep in grizzly country, where lit- 
tle resident brook trout mingle with occasional 
big browns that run up from the geyser-fed Fire- 
hole River in high summer to escape the heat. 

Sallysue C. Hawkins and Otis Halfmoon have 
both visited these cool waters to better know 
their family histories, which joined together in 
the hot summer of 1877 just like the streams. 
When they were both young they visited Nez 
Perce Creek with their fathers not in search 
of fish, like so many visitors do, but rather to 
better comprehend perhaps the most amazing 
human drama in the history of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

“It’s an incredible story that has been passed 
down in my family through the generations,” 
said Hawkins. 

It’s a story that Halfmoon knows the other 
side of. “I thought of what the Nez Perce went 
through there in 1877, their suffering,” he 
said. “And I thought of what the Cowans went 
through.” 

Cowan Creek is named in honor of Haw- 
kins’ great-grandparents Emma Cowan and her 
husband George, who was shot three times, 
including once in the head, by members of 
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the Nez Perce tribe, which included Halfmoon’s 
great-great grandfather Red Owl, and his preg- 
nant great-grandmother, whose traditional name 
does not translate to English. In this remarkable 
encounter, which George miraculously survived, 
Emma was taken captive by the Nez Perce, but 
was treated with a kindness that she marveled at 
for the rest of her life. She told stories of the Nez 
Perce’s hospitality to her daughter Ethel May, who 
passed them down to her granddaughter, Haw- 
kins. 

It all happened along the banks of Nez Perce 
Creek, which was named in honor of the tribe. 
The Cowans, from Radersburg, Montana, were 
among the first tourists in the then five-year-old 
National Park. That same summer hundreds of 
Nez Perce — including revered leader and peace- 
maker Chief Joseph — fled their homeland in Or- 
egon’s Wallowa Valley, and ran from the U.S. Cav- 
alry, on an incredible, bloody, 1,500-mile journey 
that took them through Yellowstone. Their flight 
ended in a tragic battle in the Bear Paw mountains 
in North-central Montana, just shy of the Canadi- 
an border. 

Hawkins said her grandmother told her that 
her father, George Cowan, planned the trip to 
Yellowstone because her mother, Emma, then 
24-years-old, had just lost a child and he wanted 
to distract her from her grief. The trip fell on the 
Cowans’ second wedding anniversary. 

In her own published memoirs, Emma expressed 
delight at the fishing on the way to the geysers, 
particularly at the headwaters of the Madison Riv- 
er. She wrote that while camped there on Aug. 14, 
1877, “we caught some delicious speckled trout.” 
They were Westslope cutthroats. 

While Emma’s grief was diminishing, the Nez 
Perce’s was intensifying. For years the tribe had 
endured as white settlers, wanting more grass for 
their cattle, encroached on lands in the Wallowa, 
Snake, and Clearwater Valleys that were promised 
to the Nez Perce in treaties. As tensions mounted 
after gold was discovered on Nez Perce land, some 
tribal members agreed to live on small reserva- 
tions. In June 1877 several frustrated non-treaty 
Nez Perce attacked and killed a number of settlers, 
thus starting the Nez Perce War. 


Around 800 Nez Perce made a run for their free- 
dom, hoping to join the Crow Nation in Eastern 
Montana and live by hunting buffalo, or else es- 
cape to Canada to live with Chief Sitting Bull 
and his Sioux. They were chased by hundreds of 
soldiers under the command of U.S. Gen. Oli- 
ver Howard, who was nicknamed “The Christian 
General,” for his tendency to make policy deci- 
sions based on his fiercely held religious beliefs. 

Two weeks before the Nez Perce encountered the 
Cowans, the tribe suffered a brutal massacre in 
Montana’s Big Hole Valley at the hands of around 
200 U.S. soldiers led by U.S. Col. John Gibbon 
who — a year after helping identify the deceased 
at Custer’s Last Stand — gave the order to take no 
prisoners. The cavalry was augmented with whis- 
key-fueled civilian volunteers. 

Exhausted from their trek, the Nez Perce set up 
camp, not knowing that Gen. Howard had used 
a new invention, the telegraph, to inform Col. 
Gibbon of their whereabouts. The cavalry struck 
at dawn, ambushing the Nez Perce in their wick- 
ups. Author Dee Brown, in his seminal Native 
American history Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee, 
wrote that 80 Nez Perce were killed, “more than 
two-thirds of them women and children, their 
bodies riddled with bullets, their heads smashed 
by bootheels and gunstocks.” 

The Nez Perce who escaped fled with broken 
hearts and frayed nerves. The survivors followed 
the Madison River upstream toward its headwa- 
ters in Yellowstone at a junction with a river that, 
five years earlier, had been named in honor of Gib- 
bon. 

One of the Nez Perce soldiers killed by Gib- 
bon’s men at the Battle of the Big Hole was Five 
Wounds, Halfmoon’s paternal great-grandfather. 
Halfmoon’s parents brought him to the Big Hole 
Battlefield as a boy and told him family stories. 
Five Wounds, they said, made a suicide charge at 
soldiers and was shot from behind. In the early 
1990s Halfmoon worked as an interpreter at the 
Big Hole Battlefield and was there when archae- 
ologists uncovered a 45-70 slug in the exact spot 
where Five Wounds fell. The bullet was mush- 
roomed, indicating that it had impacted with 
flesh. Halfmoon believes it was the very shot that 
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felled his forefather. 

Five Wounds had gone on the journey with 
his chiefs having left behind on a reserva- 
tion his 7-year-old son William, Halfmoon’s 
paternal grandfather. Halfmoon’s maternal 
great-great grandfather, Red Owl, and his 
great-grandmother survived the Big Hole and 
were then part of a tiny group that escaped 
to Canada during the final battle. Later, they 
moved back to America, onto reservation 
lands. 

“By the time they got to Yellowstone, the 
Nez Perce people were very much hurting,” 
Halfmoon said. “And a lot of that pain is still 
there.” 


On the afternoon of August 23, 1877, George 
Cowan met a scout in the Lower Geyser Basin 
from an army party that included Civil War 
icon Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, who 
President Ulysses S. Grant had put in charge 
of Native American wars. The scout told the 
Cowans about the Big Hole battle, but prom- 
ised them that the Nez Perce were not coming 
to Yellowstone because they were scared of 
geysers. George was assured that he and his 
family were, “as safe in the park as we would 
be in New York City,” he recalled. That night 
Emma strummed her guitar and sang camp- 
fire songs in celebration of the last night of 
her vacation. She never knew that Nez Perce 
scouts were listening. 

Emma woke George up early the next morn- 
ing, telling him that she could “hear Indians 
talking” outside their tent. George dressed 
quickly and went to meet them carrying his 
.45 caliber needle gun, then down to its last 
five cartridges. A young man named Red 
Scout, a skilled English speaker, told George 
that he and the men belonged to the Flat- 
head tribe, and were on their way to the buf- 
falo hunting grounds of Eastern Montana. 
George, an attorney, said that he, “therefore 


subjected this talking Indian Charlie to what 
might be termed a rigid cross-examination 
and at length so cornered him in his state- 
ments that he was forced to acknowledge that 
they were Nez Perce Indians.” 

George was soon surrounded by around 200 
of them. His temper flared when he saw a 
member of his party about to dole out flour 
and sugar to around two dozen Nez Perce 
hanging around the back of his baggage wag- 
on. 

“I immediately ran up using my gun as a sort 
of club weapon, made the Indians disperse 
or stand aside,” George said. “If the Indians 
got any of our supplies they would be taken 
by force.” 

Red Scout took note. 

The Cowans tried to flee but a line of mount- 
ed Nez Perce halted them at gunpoint. Red 
Scout informed George that he and his party 
were to be marched seven miles up the creek, 
then known as the East Fork of the Firehole 
River, to see Chief Looking Glass, the leader 
of his band who Red Scout added was “friend- 
ly with the whites.” When the wagons could 
go no farther, they were ransacked and the 
group continued on horseback. 

In the meadow where Cowan Creek joins 
Nez Perce Creek, the Cowans met with Chief 
Looking Glass, Chief Joseph, Chief White 
Bird and a subchief named Poker Joe, who 
earned his sobriquet in Montana’s Bitterroot 
Valley from his love of gambling. Poker Joe, 
acting as translator, told the Cowans that 
the chiefs wished to free them, but under 
one condition. Give the Nez Perce their fresh 
horses and saddles for fleeing, and their guns 
and ammunition for hunting buffalo, and 
they could take with them an equal number 
of worn out Nez Perce steeds, which would 
get them back to the white settlements. Un- 
der the circumstances, what could the Cow- 
ans say? 
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Poker Joe also warned the Cowans of the lim- 
its of the chiefs’ power over some of the dis- 
traught Nez Perce warriors. “(He) said that 
the young warriors having lost many friends 
and relatives in the Big Hole fight were mad 
and angry and were hard to keep in control by 
their chiefs,” George said. 

Poker Joe told the Cowans to travel fast 
through the woods away from the main trail, 
lest they be spotted again. 

The Cowans didn’t heed his warning. After 
a half-mile of struggling over downed tim- 
ber and through bogs, they returned to the 
trail. Almost at once around 75 Nez Perce be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 ambushed them. 
One was Red Scout, who George noted was, 
“conspicuous in the command of this party 
of young Indians.” Red Scout told the Cow- 
ans that the tribe had changed its mind about 
letting them go. 

As the gang marched the Cowan party back 
upstream, two warriors rode ahead — George 
believed it was to make sure the chiefs were 
nowhere near — and then came charging 
back. Emma wrote that, “shots followed and 
Indian yells and all was confusion.” George 
took a bullet blast through his left thigh. He 
saw another Nez Perce aiming a rifle at his 
head, so he leapt off his horse to avoid being 
hit. His wounded leg buckled, and he rolled 
down a knoll and came to rest lying down 
against a fallen tree. 

Red Scout and another Nez Perce man ran to 
him, but Emma reached her husband first. 
She threw her body over George to shield him. 
Red Scout pointed “a large dragoon revolver” 
at George’s head, but Emma stayed in front of 
that “immense navy pistol” and “begged the 
Indian to shoot her first,” though Red Scout 
“seemed disinclined to harm her,” George 
said. Red Scout did catch Emma’s right wrist 
as she tried to cover George, and he lifted her 
away as she clung to her husband’s neck with 
her left arm. This pulled George into a partial 


sitting position and, thus exposed, the other 
Nez Perce warrior reached into his blanket, 
drew a revolver, and fired the kill shot. Point 
blank. 

“The ball struck me on the left side of my 
forehead,” George said. “I saw the smoke is- 
suing from the pistol, and heard the shot, but 
was rendered unconscious.” 

Moments later Poker Joe, sent by Chief Look- 
ing Glass and Chief White Bird, rode up to 
the melee on horseback to halt the violence. 
Red Scout, who knew he had disobeyed his 
chiefs, protected Emma and her siblings af- 
ter George was shot and helped Poker Joe 
quell the crowd, which included men throw- 
ing rocks at George’s bleeding head. A year 
later Red Scout, who was one of just a few 
Nez Perce to escape into Canada, spoke to a 
journalist named Duncan McDonald, whose 
father was a Scottish fur trader and whose 
mother was a Nez Perce woman. Red Scout 
confessed that he had been “in the wrong,” 
and explained why he safeguarded Emma and 
her 13-year-old sister Ida. 

“I had not the heart to see those women 
abused,” Red Scout told McDonald, as quot- 
ed in an 1878 article in The New North-West, 
a newspaper in Deer Lodge, Montana. “I 
thought we had done them enough wrong in 
killing their relations against the wishes of 
the chiefs.” 

The Nez Perce weren’t finished with George 
Cowan. He awoke hours later on the opposite 
side of the downed tree covered in blood, his 
pockets all turned inside out and emptied. He 
pulled mightily on a branch to stand upright. 
Then he turned and saw a lone Nez Perce 
waiting for him on horseback. The man dis- 
mounted, dropped to a knee and fired a sin- 
gle shot that ripped through George’s left hip 
and came out his abdomen. 

“This felled me to the ground again, falling 
with my face downward,” George said. “I 
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turned my head so 
that its side rested on 
the ground and felt the 
warm blood running 
from my nose occa- 
sioned by its contact 
with the ground.” 

Finally, three bullets 
later, the Nez Perce 
left George Cowan for 
dead. 

The Nez Perce took 
Emma and her sister 
captive along with 
their brother Frank, 
who the tribe hoped 
could guide them 
up the creek and across the park. In the Nez 
Perce camp that night near Mary Mountain, 
Emma wept on a blanket not far from Chief 
Joseph. She remembered him being, “somber 
and silent, foreseeing in his gloomy medi- 
tations possibly the unhappy ending of his 
campaign.” The family story passed down to 
Hawkins was that the chief was angry with 
the young men who shot George. 

“Chief Joseph wasn’t happy with them for do- 
ing that,” Hawkins remembers hearing her 
grandmother say. “He said, ‘We’re not here 
to do that, we’re leaving to Canada,’ he didn’t 
want any more problems with the cavalry and 
settlers.” 

Hawkins said that Chief Joseph directed a 
woman in the tribe to give Emma a baby to 
hold, a gesture meant to cheer her spirit. 
When Emma took the child she wrote that 
she saw “the glimmer of a smile,” on Chief 
Joseph’s face. The infant’s mother asked Em- 
ma’s brother, “Why cry?” He said it was be- 
cause Emma believed that her husband had 
just been killed. The Nez Perce woman re- 
plied, “She heartsick.” 


George Cowan, the 
Rasputin of early 
Yellowstone, was 
not dead. A Civil 
War veteran who 
was raised on the 
Wisconsin frontier, 
he moved to Last 
Chance Gulch in 
Helena in 1865 to 
prospect for gold. 
A lawyer by trade, 
he was tapped by 
Montana Territorial 
Governor Thomas 
Meagher in 1867 
to lead soldiers 
to fight Native 
Americans. By the 
banks of Nez Perce Creek, George crawled 
on his elbows into a willow thicket, and then 
managed to cross the stream. It took him four 
days to crawl ten miles back to his camp in 
the Lower Geyser Basin. There, two of Gen. 
Howard’s’ army scouts discovered him. Their 
first words were, “Who the hell are you?” 
When George answered they replied, “Why, 
we expected to bury you.” 

In a diary of the Nez Perce War Army scout 
William Connolly noted that on August 30, 
1877 he, “found a wounded man shot 3 times 
by the Nez Perce Indians.” The other scout 
was reportedly Col. J. W. Redington. The 
army men attempted to comfort poor George 
by building him a campfire. That night the 
campfire spread into a small forest fire that 
nearly killed him again. 

“I crawled through this fire for perhaps thir- 
ty yards until I got clear of it,” George said. 
“Burning both my hands and knees in so do- 
ing.” 

Emma woke the morning after her capture 
to find a Nez Perce woman trying to keep 
her warm by rebuilding the campfire by her 
side. The woman, “then came and spread a 
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piece of canvas across my shoulders to keep 
off the dampness,” Emma wrote. Her sister 
Ida slept nearby on buffalo robes prepared by 
Nez Perce women, who also gave her bread 
and brewed her tea made from willow bark. 
The Nez Perce women slept surrounding their 
frightened charge in order to keep her safe. 

The tribe continued east, crossing the Yellow- 
stone River at what is now Nez Perce Ford. On 
the far side, Nez Perce women offered Emma 
a lunch of Yellowstone cutthroat trout, giving 
a clue as to what the tribe ate on part of their 
journey. Emma declined. She wrote, “From 
a great string of fish the largest were select- 
ed, cut in two, dumped into an immense 
camp-kettle filled with water and boiled to 
a pulp. The formality of cleaning had not 
entered into the formula. While I admit that 
tastes differ, I prefer having them dressed.” 

Poker Joe again released Emma and her sib- 
lings and this time he rode with them back 
across the Yellowstone River and a half-mile 
downstream until they were well along the 
trail. He had given Emma and her family their 
bedding, a waterproof tarp, bread, matches, 
two old horses and a jacket for young Ida. The 
chief shook their hands and said, “Ride all 
night. All day. No sleep.” 

This time, they took his advice. 


George and Emma were reunited days later at 
the Bottler’s Ranch, home of early settlers in 
the Paradise Valley south of Livingston, Mon- 
tana. On the way home their story turned 
slapstick. Seven miles from Bozeman, George 
and Emma’s two-seat wagon flipped over 
and tossed them out before careening down 
an embankment and coming to rest upside 
down in some pine trees above a river. Then 
in Bozeman, as George rested in a hotel bed, 
his doctor sat down beside him and collapsed 
the bedframe. George went sprawling out on 
the floor and there suggested that someone 


use artillery on him, since nothing else could 
finish him off. 

Hawkins said that her grandmother was al- 
ways proud of the fact that her father lived. 
He was too. 

“He was lucky to survive and he knew it,” 
Hawkins said. “He was also pretty tough.” 

Later in his life George confessed to his 
daughter Ethel that perhaps his well-known 
bluntness might have escalated the situation, 
particularly with regard to Red Scout. 

“I think my great grandfather realized he 
could’ve handed it a little more diplomatical- 
ly,” Hawkins said. “It’s one of those incidents 
where hot headedness prevailed, both with 
the young Indians and my great grandfather.” 

George Cowan was headstrong, literally. 
From 1877 on he carried around a watch fob 
made from the bullet that a field surgeon cut 
out of his skull. The slug was mushroomed 
from its impact with flesh. The fob is still a 
family heirloom. 

“That’s where we get our hard-headedness,” 
Hawkins said. 

George and Emma moved from Radersburg 
to Boulder, Montana in 1885, then to Spokane 
in 1910. He visited the park three more times 
in his life, always going back to revisit the 
spots where he was so tested. He passed away 
in 1927 and Emma followed in 1939. Theirs 
was, by all accounts, a happy ending. 


The Nez Perce story, by contrast, ended in 
sorrow. By October, the beleaguered tribe 
made it within 40 miles of the Canadian bor- 
der, so close that many thought they were 
safe. Unfortunately, as with the Battle of the 
Big Hole, the Nez Perce could not outrun the 
telegraph. A message went out, and U.S. Gen. 
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Nelson A. Miles attacked the Nez Perce at the foot- 
hills of the Bear Paw Mountains. 

The awful, final battle lasted for five days. Poker 
Joe was killed. Chief Looking Glass too. Only a 
few, including Chief White Bird, Red Scout and 
Halfmoon’s surviving relatives, snuck to Canada 
under cover of darkness. Chief Joseph surrendered 
to Gen. Howard, who had finally caught up and 
promised that upon surrender the 500 remaining 
Nez Perce would be taken back to their reservation 
in Lapwai, Idaho. Under those conditions, Chief 
Joseph agreed. There the heartsick chief made 
his immortal speech saying, “From where the sun 
now stands, I will fight no more forever.” 

That winter, Gen. Sherman broke Gen. Howard’s 
promise and ordered the Nez Perce penned and 
shipped on unheated rail cars to a prisoner of 
war camp in Kansas, then later to a reservation in 
Oklahoma where many died of disease. For years 
Chief Joseph pleaded with leaders in Washington 
D.C. for his people to be returned to their home- 
land. Finally, in 1885 some of the Nez Perce were 
allowed to return to the reservation in Idaho, but 
Chief Joseph was still considered too dangerous to 
join them. He was exiled to the Colville Reserva- 
tion in north-central Washington where he died 
in 1904. His doctor said the cause of death was “a 
broken heart.” 

In the few years after the Nez Perce’s run through 
Yellowstone, in which two other unlucky tourists 
were killed and others wounded, park superinten- 
dent P. W. Norris evicted the Sheepeaters, the only 
Native Americans to call the Yellowstone region 
their year-round home. Though the Sheepeaters 
played no role in the Nez Perce War, Norris feared 
their presence would deter tourists 
from visiting. 

When Halfmoon visited Nez Perce 
Creek, he had a revelation about 
his tribe’s journey. The Nez Perce 
had made incredible time running 
from Gen. Howard, even traveling 
uphill through thick timber over 
the rugged Bitterroot Mountains 
with women, children, their in- 
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jured, wickups, and hundreds of head of livestock. 
In Yellowstone though, their pace slowed. Some 
historians said it was because they didn’t know 
their way. Halfmoon thinks it was something else. 

“I saw the trees and I felt the cool air in Yellow- 
stone Park and it reminded me of the Wallowa 
Valley,” he said. “I realized that it must’ve been at 
this point that these people became very home- 
sick, realizing that they would never see the trees 
or feel the air of their home again, and they real- 
ized by then that if they were caught they would be 
slaughtered. These feelings slowed them down.” 

Reflecting in her memoir on the treatment she 
received at the hands of the Nez Perce, Emma 
wrote, “knowing something of the circumstances 
that led to the final outbreak and uprising of these 
Indians, I wonder that any of us were spared.” In 
perhaps an unwitting nod to the Nez Perce’s pur- 
suer, “Christian” Gen. Howard, Emma added, 
“Truly a quality of mercy was shown us during our 
captivity that a Christian might emulate.” 

That message was passed down in family lore. 

“My grandmother always told me that my 
great-grandmother and great-grandfather never 
harbored any animosity toward the Nez Perce,” 
Hawkins said. “They understood later what the 
Nez Perce were going through, that they were be- 
ing driven from their homes.” 

The story of the Cowan family and the Nez Perce 
goes on. Halfmoon is a National Park Ranger who 
worked for years at the Bear Paw Battlefield and 
is an expert on the Nez Perce War of 1877. He had 
searched for years for descendants of George and 
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Emma Cowan. When contacted for this book, he 
called back within minutes. 

“You found Cowans, eh?” he said. 

Halfmoon explained that beginning in 1977 , the 
centennial of the war, the Nez Perce began an an- 
nual powwow on their reservation in Lapwai. The 
tribe has made it a tradition at the Chief Joseph 
and the Warriors Powwow to honor descendants 
of the cavalry who chased the Nez Perce. It is to 
recognize their shared history, Halfmoon said. 

He extended the same welcome to the Cowan de- 
scendants. 

“We would like to honor them,” he said. 

Thus a June 2011 email that I sent from New York 
City addressed to Hawkins, her cousin Sharon 
Strand, and Halfmoon marked the first time there 
was contact between the Cowan family and the 
Nez Perce tribe since their ancestors met so fate- 
fully in Yellowstone Park almost 134 years earlier. 
Halfmoon called Strand on the telephone and in- 
vited her and her family to the Chief Joseph and 
the Warriors Powwow. The timing didn’t work out 
(when I finally tracked down Halfmoon, it was 
less than a week until the powwow) but the two 
had a friendly chat and were making plans to one 
day meet each other. 

The Nez Perce Creek that the Cowans and the 
tribe encountered on their historic Yellowstone 
visit had no fish, as it sat above an impassible 
falls on the Firehole River. In 1890 Nez Perce 
Creek became the first stream in Yellowstone to 
be stocked with Von Behr brown trout, a species 
of fish that originally hails from Germany. These 
trout flushed up and down the watershed and, in 
the next few decades, were bolstered by brown, 
rainbow, and brook trout stocked throughout the 
Firehole, Gibbon and Madison River systems. The 
result was that by the time Emma Cowan died in 
1939 these rivers were all great sportfisheries, but 
their native Westslope cutthroat trout, which she 
delighted in catching and eating in the days before 
her capture, were either exterminated, hybridized 
or pushed into just a few tiny, inhospitable head- 
water streams where no other trout lived. It’s hard 
not to see Nez Perce Creek trout as a metaphor for 


European settlement of North America, with re- 
gard to native people. 

As my book was about fishing, I had to ask both 
Hawkins and Halfmoon if on their visits to Nez 
Perce Creek they ever wet a line. No, they said. 

I asked the same question to Stan Hogatt, a tribal 
historian. 

“Out of all my Nez Perce acquaintances I don’t 
know anyone who has ever fished there,” he said. 

“That would be the furthest thing from their 
minds when they are visiting those sites.” 


Notes 

Sharon Strand, one of the Cowans’ great-grand- 
daughters, shared the transcript; the original 
manuscript, in Ethel’s handwriting, is in the 
possession of Sallysue C. Hawkins, another 
great-granddaughter. “Indian Experiences in the 
Yellowstone National Park in the Year 1877 as Re- 
lated by George F. Cowan,” transcribed by Ethel 
Cowan, 1920. 

Works consulted in writing this essay include: 
Emma Cown, “Reminiscences of Pioneer Life,” 
Contributions to the Historical Society of Montana 4 
(1903). Aubrey L. Haines, The Yellowstone Story (Ni- 
wot, CO: University Press of Colorado, 1977). Dee 
Brown, Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1970). Lee H. Whittle- 
sey, Yellowstone Place Names (Wonderland Publish- 
ing Company, 2006). Ronald V. Rockwell, The U.S. 
Army in Frontier Montana (Ronald Rockwell, 2009). 
Duncan McDonald, “The Nez Perce War of 1877- 
the Inside History from Indian Sources,’ The New 
North-West, January 1878. Bruce Hampton, Children 
of Grace, The Nez Perce War 0/1877 (Lincoln, NE: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 2002). 
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Two Poems 

Jenn Blair 


Edward Emerson Barnard 

(1857-1923) 

Born before the war, I was still a boy 
when Union soldiers strutted along 
the Streets of Nashville with their 
glinting guns, and at nine, poverty drove me 
to the corner of Fourth and Union where 
on long sunny days I stood patiently, 
holding steady the lens of a device 
that captured the sun, in order that 
my employer’s photographs could 
be enlarged. But it was at night 
my true work was done, gazing 
towards the heavens. I will never forget 
the day a book fell into my hand that 
told me how the Greeks and Arabs 
had already been about this same business, 
and so I learned the names of things. 

My first telescope was made from a 
broken spyglass found in the street. 

I did not search for reward but what luck 
that the Warner Prize then considered 
each newly discovered comet to be worth 
200.00! One comet bought my house lot, 
and just as I grew anxious, another appeared 
to help pay off my loan. 


Eventually, I drew up my courage, enquiring 
if there might be a place for me at Vanderbilt. 
When Mr. Newcomb gently said ‘no,’ 
citing my lack of education in math, 

I nodded, then quietly drew myself behind 
one of the state capitol columns and wept. 
Eventually, they invited me to live on a 
small house on campus, understanding 
somehow that love is its own expertise. 

I took classes, and continued the work I had 
always done, charting the skies, mapping 
the Milky Way, in cold seasons wearing 
animals on my arms: a reindeer hide 
coat that more than once led me to surmise 
how the ancestors of these stitched skins 
must have tracked miles and miles over 
the hills, December evenings, nostril fumes 
rising above their antlers and then up 
into the unsurpassable territory. 
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Sylvester Graham 
(1794-1851) 

“Let me,” said I, “Speak til I can speak no 
more.” To urge the weak to better thoughts. 

Once I only spoke in the pulpit, admonishing, 
but then I became convinced I must go 
to halls and meeting places — that part of the fold 
which would never come in on its own accord. 

Old Deacon Slaw gave me trouble for it at first, angered 
that I would even dare compare our systems to that 
of the motley Orangutan! Yet said I, the Designer 
who made us varied and diverse is not above copying 
certain methodologies, and what harm befalls our 
unique place in creation if our alimentary needs 
slightly compare to those of other creatures? 

I would preach out of the gospels and epistles, yet 
would return to my one theme at any spare hour. 

For yes, though our Lord taught that foodstuffs 
coming into a man’s mouth do not make him unclean, 
but, rather, the envy, malice, and lust inside him, 
could not these two things, traced at some lengths, 
be somewhat connected? So I traveled and I preached 
against the tea, coffee, and tobacco, the cow milk of 
cows fed on distillery mash. And though we ought to cry 
for daily bread, I taught that bread must more than suffice, 
the additives left out, along with the alum and chlorine — 
its deceptive pleasing whiteness left for the moral inducing 
timber of whole wheat. The milk should run also clear 
of the chalk and plaster of Paris lies that stain it 
a most unnatural hue. And I did not stop preaching, 
nay even in Boston when the city bakers threatened 
a riot, warning young men against the all too present 
temptation to twiddle themselves, the excesses that 
lead to coughs, loss of appetite, and failure of the liver 
and kidneys; I also spoke to married couples of 
the lassitude that comes of constant overindulging. 

One day near the end of my life, when I was traveling 
I got out of my carriage and spotted a brilliant blue 
butterfly resting on the side of a dry goods store, 
and drawn by the glorious sheen, I stepped closer, 
only to find another shape resting directly underneath 
the one, and I wondered in secret, tho not for the first time — 
if our minds are to always run to far higher things, why 
even the smallest specks have been fashioned against us. 


Interview with Adam Hochschild 

The Invisible Cemetery 

Christopher Heaney 


Ad am Hochschild is a writer of journalism and histo- 
ry. Born in New York City in 1942, he graduated from 
Harvard in 1963 with a B.A. in history and litera- 
ture, hauing spent a summer working at Contact, an 
anti-Apartheid newspaper in South Africa. Later, he 
was inuolued in the anti-war and civil rights move- 
ment in Mississippi. Ajter two years as a reporter on 
a daily newspaper, he went on to writing and editing 
magazines, including Mother Jones, of which he 
was one of several co-founders. In 1986, he published 
his first book, Half the Way Home: a Memoir of 
Father and Son, which he followed with a series of 
journalistic meditations on history. In 1998 he pub- 
lished ICing Leopold’s Ghost: A Story of Greed, 
Terror, and Heroism in Colonial Africa, which 
won the Mark Lynton History Prize. He followed it 
with Bury the Chains: Prophets and Rebels in 
the Fight to Free an Empire’s Slaves, published 
in 2005, and, in 2on, To End All Wars: A Story 
of Loyalty and Rebellion, 1914-1918. His books’ 
broad appeal, despite not featuring staples such as 
George Washington or Robert E. Lee, haue engen- 
dered interesting conversations on how historians can 
reach wider audiences with their writing. 

His shadow lies heauily across The Appendix, so 
for its first interuiew, our executiue editor, Christo- 
pher Heaney, turned to hi m/or a conuersation on his 
work; why we write and read history; how we use 
sources when we do; and how that process changes 
us. 


Christopher Heaney: When people ask what 
you do for a living, what do you tell them? 

Adam Hochschild: I usuallyjust tell them that 
I write books, and that I write about subjects 
that I’m interested in. In recent years these 
seem to have been mostly about the past, but 
it’s quite possible that at some point a subject 
will come along that’s happening in the here 
and now, and I’d be happy to write about that 
too. I don’t like to limit myself as either an 
historian or journalist. I’m just a writer who 
writes about what interests him. 

CH: Do you think that labeling yourself as an 
historian would bring a certain expectation to 
your work? 

AH: No. Although my last three books and 
the one I’m working on now [are histories] , 
the two prior to that were a combination of 
history and interviewing people as a journal- 
ist, and then another book and portions of yet 
another were first person memoirs that don’t 
quite fit into either history or journalism. 
Plus I published a children’s book. So that’s 
why I just prefer ‘writer.’ 

CH: Academic historians can sometimes be 
defensive about their titles. I think it has to do 
with labeling their work, which encompass- 
es not just writing history, but also archival 
research and teaching. But perhaps there is 
also a feeling that writing, on its own, isn’t 
enough. Which begs the question, why then 
write about history? 

AH: I think what has drawn me to the subjects 
I’ve written about is that I find it interesting 
and challenging as a writer to look at times 
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and places in the past where I can see people 
wrestling with profound political and moral 
dilemmas. You’re living in the age of slavery: 
do you regard this institution the way most 
people did and take it for granted, or do you 
become one of those who oppose it? And if 
you do become one of those who oppose it, 
what consequences does that have? Those 
are some of the things I talked about in Bury 
the Chains. In King Leopold’s Ghost I addressed 
colonialism in Africa, which in the late nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth century almost 
everybody in Europe assumed was part of the 
natural order of things. 

Yet in the face of a particularly brutal colo- 
nialism in the Congo there were a number 
of people who very bravely fought to expose 
what was going on. In earlier books I looked 
at South Africa. There, I was drawn to write 
about people who had been active in the op- 
position to apartheid. For my book on the 
Soviet Union I was also fascinated by the 
few people — and it was very hard to find 
them — who had taken part in some kind of 
resistance or opposition to Stalin. These mo- 
ments when people are engaged in political 
and moral struggles [are compelling] to me. 
I’m certainly not the first writer to be inter- 
ested in good and evil — that’s been a subject 
since the ancient Greeks — but it still is one 
that draws me today. 

CH: It’s a theme that’s run through your ca- 
reer, perhaps. You began in journalism, didn’t 
you? 

AH: I did. My first two years of employment 
were as a daily newspaper reporter, which I 
found exciting, enjoyable — good training in 
how to write quickly, but definitely not some- 
thing that I wanted to spend the rest of my life 
doing, especially for the not-very-good news- 
paper at which I was working at that time. 

Then I spent a total of probably eight to ten 
years as a magazine editor and writer. That 
was very good training for what I’m doing 


now. One of the things you have to do as an 
editor of a magazine is constantly make judg- 
ments about other peoples’ writing. You have 
to figure out which articles are worth publish- 
ing, why, and at what length. Plus, you’re fig- 
uring out how to edit articles and shape them 
in a way that will attract the reader who wasn’t 
interested in the subject to begin with. 

CH: This was your time at Mother Jones? 

AH: Yes. I first worked for a year or so in the 
late 1960s and then again for some months in 
the early 1970s at a magazine called Ramparts, 
which in many ways was a predecessor to 
Mother Jones. And then in the mid-1970s Rich- 
ard Parker, the late Paul Jacobs and I started 
Mother Jones and I worked there as an editor for 
seven or eight years. 

CH: Did your work there shape the projects 
you chose when you started working on larger 
subjects in your books? 

AH: I think it did, because both these mag- 
azines were ones that were very concerned 
with issues of social justice: in the case of 
Ramparts, stopping the Vietnam war; in the 
case of Mother Jones, campaigning against US 
intervention in Central America, and a whole 
range of issues which are still very much with 
us, unfortunately. 

I think I was also very shaped by being a child 
of the 1960s, by coming of age at the begin- 
ning of that very tumultuous decade. Any 
young man at that time in the United States 
was faced with a question: if your health was 
good and there was nothing to excuse you 
from the draft, were you going to allow your- 
self to be drafted into the army and possibly 
fight in Vietnam, or were you going to chose 
an alternative? Furthermore, these were the 
days when the Civil Rights Movement was 
at its peak and I very briefly spent some time 
as a civil rights worker in Mississippi. Later 
I was involved in the movement against the 
Vietnam War, so I felt very shaped by that too. 
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Another experience that shaped me was that 
when I was in college I spent a summer in 
1962 working for an anti-apartheid newspa- 
per in South Africa. 

* This was an experience that Hochschild wrote about in 
Finding the Trap Door, which is a collection of shorter pieces 
he published in magazines. 


CH: That awakening and those changes seem 
very much the subject of your first book, Half 
the Way Home, your memoir on your relation- 
ship with your father and the politics it in- 
volved. Why was that your first book project? 
Did you think it was important to plant that 
very personal flag — to share that political 
journey with readers? 


novels. But because I was blocked on the 
novel I thought, ‘Well, I’ll write this person- 
al memoir, and then I’ll put it away for some 
years.’ But when I was writing it I thought ‘No, 
I think I’ve got a story to tell here and I think 
I’m going to publish it now.’ Some years after 
that, it dawned on me that the unpublished 
novel I’d written years earlier had really been 
a sort of first draft of the memoir. 

CH: Writing about oneself and where we’ve 
come from can be pretty formative to writ- 
ing style. I didn’t really find my voice, I don’t 
think, until the end of the book on Machu Pic- 
chu that I was writing somehow turned into 
my grief at losing a friend. Did Half the Way 
Home help you find your voice? 


Then I went back to 
my previous trade as 
a magazine editor and 
writer. When I burnt 
out on that I still had 
dreams of being a nov- 
elist but could not get 
started. I had in the 
back of my mind for 
many years the idea 
that at some point I 
would write a personal 
memoir, but my plan 
had been to first be- 
come well known as a 
novelist, and only then 
would somebody want 
to read a personal 
memoir about the guy 
who had written those 



AH: No, it didn’t exactly happen like that; 
what had happened was that I had actually 
spent some years when I was in my twenties 
writing a novel, and I was absolutely devastat- 
ed that I couldn’t get it published. I felt like 
there’d been a great crime against American 
literature committed by publishers. After 
awhile I thought about it and decided, ‘Well, 
they might have been right.’ 


AH: It’s a strange business, the business of 
finding your voice. I didn’t find my voice until 
I was in my mid thirties, and then I followed a 
progression that’s sort of the opposite of what 
people usually do. The next two books were 
a mixture of history and reportage, and then 
the next three books were purely history — 
those last three, except for an introduction, 
feature no first-person [narrative] at all. So 
my writing has become less personal, I sup- 
pose. 


CH: Do you always try 
to find personal entries 
to your projects? 

AH: Well I always have 
to have some connec- 
tion to the subject. It 
takes me anywhere 
between three to six 
years working pretty 
much full time to write 
a book. If you’re going 
to be working on some- 
thing for seven or eight 
hours a day for however 
many years, you bet- 
ter have a connection 
with it, a fascination 


Adam Hochschild at the ruins of a 1 797 slave hospital, Jamaica. 
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with it: it has to strike some personal chord 
in you. And I also feel that I’ll communicate 
better with my readers if at some point in the 
beginning I can tell them what that person- 
al connection with my subject is, because it’s 
something that I always wonder when I pick 
up a book: ‘What drew the writer to write this 
book?’ Especially if it’s on an unusual topic 
that seems far away from home, and it took 
them years to do it. I always try to share that 
with the reader in my preface or introduction. 

CH: It closes a lot of the distance between the 
reader and writer. For example, it’s very effec- 
tive in Bury the Chains, where you talk about 
visiting places where the abolition movement 
gathered steam. It also demystifies history, 
to some degree. There are many people out 
there who left high school, or college, and be- 
came a little anxious at the idea of picking up 
a history book again. 

AH: Yeah, I like your phrase ‘closing the dis- 
tance’ between writer and reader, I think 
that’s really true and that’s what I’m trying to 
do. And I’m always attracted to writers who 
tell me what drew them to the subject. I think 
there are too many academic books where you 
sense that what drew the writer to the subject 
is the fact that nobody else had studied that 
particular angle of it; and, you know, good 
studies may result — but I still am more inter- 
ested to read something where the writer is 
open about his or her personal connection to 
the subject. 

CH: Between Half the Way Home and King Leo- 
pold’s Ghost you wrote your book on Stalin and 
Siberia, The Unquiet Ghost, which was a mixture 
of history and reportage on historical memo- 
ry. Did you hope to do something similar with 
King Leopold? Or did you know it would be a 
straight-ahead history? 

AH: Here’s how that evolved. In the Stalin 
book, The Unquiet Ghost, I structured it as a 
journey across the country that ended up in 
a place called Kolyma, in the far northeast 


corner of the Soviet Union, right across the 
Bering Strait from Alaska, where the worst la- 
bor camps of the Stalin era were. The book is 
essentially a series of interviews with people I 
meet as I go across the country. 

Well, two weeks before I left Russia, in that 
journey across the country, I went to a place 
called Kolpashevo, a little town in central Si- 
beria, where a couple years earlier a river had 
overflowed its banks, and disclosed a mass 
grave from the 1930s, from the Stalin era. [It 
was a] very traumatic thing for the villagers 
in this place to suddenly see a mass grave 
opened up at their feet by the spring flood of 
the river. And furthermore because there’s 
permafrost — the ground is frozen after you 
get ten or twenty feet down — a lot of the 
bodies at the bottom of this grave were still 
frozen and people who were in the village 
could recognize the people who were taken 
forty years earlier. It had all been covered up 
at the time because it was still the Brezhnev 
era. But a couple years later Gorbachev came 
in and people were free to talk about this. I 
went there and in the space of a day or two I 
interviewed several people whose fathers had 
been buried in this mass grave, and a woman 
whose father had been the chief of this secret 
police station under which this mass grave 
was buried. He had signed the death warrants 
of these other people’s fathers, and she was 
absolutely devastated to see this disclosed. 

It suddenly occurred to me that the way I real- 
ly should have written that book — about Rus- 
sians under Stalin — was just to spend that six 
months in Russia in this one town, and then 
I could have told the whole story of Stalin’s 
reign of terror in Siberia through a connected 
network of people who all knew each other, 
and whose children knew each other. 

It was too late for me to re-conceive my book 
because I’d been interviewing people [for] 
five months with a different plan in mind, 
and my very tolerant family had come with 
me to Russia and we had to go home to the 
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United States two weeks later. But I vowed in 
the back of my mind that in the next book I 
did, I was going to try to tell the whole story 
through a closely connected network of char- 
acters, such as I had found in this town. 

That’s the method I’ve used in the three books 
since then — to try and find an issue or time 
or era that I want to bring alive, and tell that 
story through a network of characters who 
are, in one way or another, each connected to 
one or more of the others. That shaped how I 
told the Leopold story. It was easy: you have a 
world class villain in King Leopold, and then 
some extraordinarily heroic figures, some of 
them flawed, the way many heroes are, who 
did their best to expose what he was doing. 
And each of the eight or ten principal figures 
in the book crossed paths with at least one or 
two of the others at one point or another. 

It’s not an unusual mode of storytelling. 
When you stop and think about it, every novel 
is written this way, every film is written this 
way. No novel, no film, is just a disconnected 
series of character portraits. 

CH: It’s something we see frequently in art, 
but less often in history. I’m not embarrassed 
to say that as I read To End all Wars, your book 
on the First World War, I was reminded of the 
structures of Tolstoy’s novels, whose inter- 
locking families cross pass with each other. 
They offer solace to each other at times, but 
they also break apart. And it’s wonderful to 
have history do that, because I think people 
have gotten so used to that effect in fiction 
that there’s doubt that real life is that inter- 
esting. 

* The critic James Woods once called this 'hysterical realism.' The 
term stuck, and is still up for debate today, even if its tendencies 
may have abated. 

Personally, this Interviewer thinks the trend may have reached its 
apogee with David Mitchell's Cloud Atlas (2004), which hinted 
at how unrelated people over time are related not with byzantine 
genealogies but with their very souls, and acts of kindness. It then 
pushed on to something more substantial than infinite connections, 
however: each character had their own immensely satisfying plot, 
and conclusive emotional resolution. 


AH: Life is just as interesting as anything that 
a novelist could invent. I mean you look at the 
characters who were there in King Leopold’s 
Ghost. What amazes me is that there haven’t 
been a thousand books written about this 
group of people. But if I had invented people 
like that for a novel, people wouldn’t believe 
them. If I had written a novel about WWi 
where the sister of the commanding general 
was an ardent, flamboyant pacifist, people 
would say “Oh this is ridiculous — couldn’t 
have happened — it’s not believable!” Some- 
body once said that the nice thing about 
non-fiction is that it doesn’t have to be plau- 
sible — it just has to be true. And you can find 
these people if you look hard enough. 

CH: How did you do the looking for King Leo- 
pold’s Ghost? Was that the first time you’d done 
heavy archival research? 

AH: Well, yes, although I have to say that for 
King Leopold’s Ghost I spent lots of time in librar- 
ies, but not much in archives proper, for this 
reason: when King Leopold was forced to re- 
linquish the Congo state he personally owned 
to Belgium, he ordered the archives burned. 
Whole records of that state literally went up 
in smoke. Luckily for me was there was a very 
fine Belgian historian who I talk about in the 
last chapter of the book, Jules Marchal, who 
had spent twenty years hunting carbon cop- 
ies of some of the records that burned, and 
had written an extraordinary and little read 
four volume work on Leopold’s Congo, which 
came out just in time for me. For my follow- 
ing books, however, I spent quite a bit more 
time working in archives. 

CH: As personal as you make your histories, 
it’s clear that you care that readers know 
where your information comes from. You use 
footnotes, which is the norm for academic 
history, but something you don’t often see in 
histories written for general audiences. When 
did you make the decision to use footnotes? 
Did you know when you set out on King Leop- 
old’s Ghost that you wanted them to be part of 
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the structure itself? 

AH: Good question — you know, The Unqui- 
et Ghost: Russians Remember Stalin was written 
without footnotes. But when it was translated 
into German, the German publisher started 
putting in footnotes, and I realized, well, if a 
publisher wants a book to be taken serious- 
ly in the academic world, it perhaps should 
have footnotes. With King Leopold’s Ghost I 
knew without doubt that I wanted that to be 
very carefully footnoted because there are 
still many people in the world, particularly in 
Belgium, who are in a state of denial that any- 
thing horrible happened in the colonial peri- 
od in their beloved Congo. And then I kept on 
doing that because I think it’s a good practice. 

CH: It suggests that one of the book’s goals 
was to be useful to further conversations — in 
that case Belgium’s discussion of its historical 
complicity in colonialism. That’s something 
that academic history does well. But did you 
get any resistance to the footnotes from read- 
ers? In general, what was it like getting King 
Leopold’s Ghost published? 

AH: People didn’t object to the footnotes or 
seem to have strong feelings about them. One 
guy who teaches at Berkeley told me that when 
he assigned King Leopold Ghost to his students 
he told them to first read the source notes to 
just get an idea for how thoroughly you have 
to look around to get the information for a 
book like this. That pleased me enormously. 

But it was interestingly difficult to get the 
book published. When you write a book for 
a trade publisher — not an academic press 
but a trade publisher that’s trying to get the 
book to a wider audience — you do a book pro- 
posal that lays out what you plan to tell, how 
you plan to tell the story and so forth. And 
I, or rather my agent, distributed that book 
proposal to ten New York publishers. Three 
were people I knew personally. I had at that 
point published three books, two of which 
had been New York Times notable books 


of the year, and had won one or two minor 
awards. Of the ten New York publishers who 
got the proposal for King Leopold’s Ghost, nine 
of them turned it down! ‘Well, why don’t you 
try this as a magazine article first and we’ll 
see if there’s any interest in it,’ one of them 
wrote. ‘There isn’t even a African history shelf 
on most bookstores.’ ‘Nobody’s gonna be in- 
terested in this.’ But there was one publisher 
smart enough to see that this wasn’t a story 
for people who necessarily had an interest 
in Central African history, but a story about 
human rights activists, about good and evil, 
and about exposing a horrendous instance of 
mass murder. And he was right, and the book 
has sold extremely well. 

CH: What was the most unexpected part of 
watching King Leopold’s Ghost go out into the 
world? 

AH: God, there were so many things that 
were unexpected and fascinating to me. The 
most interesting thing has been the reactions 
in Belgium and in the Congo. In Belgium the 
book was published in both languages of the 
country, French and Dutch, and it actually be- 
came the number one bestseller in both — the 
first and last time any book of mine will be the 
number one bestseller anywhere. 

When I went there on my book tour to publi- 
cize it, the reviews were very friendly, because 
newspapers tended to give it to their Africa 
correspondent to review, and any correspon- 
dent who’s worked in Africa and who has read 
the history knows something about what 
happened in the Congo one hundred years 
ago. It’s like how you can’t study European 
history without learning about the Holocaust. 

But there was a tremendous reaction from 
conservative Belgians. There were some sev- 
enty thousand Belgians living in the Congo 
in i960 when it became independent, and 
most of them had to come home in a hurry, 
losing homes and businesses. They formed 
well-organized fraternal societies afterwards, 
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as former employees of one company or an- 
other, former army officers or former police 
officers. There was a federation of these fra- 
ternal societies of old colonials and they is- 
sued a long strident denunciation of King 
Leopold’s Ghost. They published it on the In- 
ternet, which only brought the book more at- 
tention. A conservative magazine wrote that 
‘Poor King Leopold would be turning over in 
his grave if he knew about this book by this 
dreadful American,’ and so forth. 

So all of that was much fun to see. 

At the same time I had many friendly contacts 
with Belgians, many of them younger people 
who really care about getting this history ex- 
posed. And I’ve had a lot of contact with Con- 
golese. A year or two after the book came out 
I came home one day and there was a message 
on my machine from a guy with an accent say- 
ing “I need to talk to you, my grandfather was 
worked to death as a porter by the Belgians.” 
I got to know him and various other Congo- 
lese, and when I went there three years ago 
I was able to bring along a box of copies of 
the book in French and give them to various 
schools and libraries there. Some people had 
already read it and were eager to talk about it. 
So that’s been fascinating to me. I’ve learned 
a lot more about Congo’s history through 
those contacts. 

CH: Did King Leopold’s Ghost make it easier to 
publish histories about human rights? 

AH: When a book sells lots of copies, pub- 
lishers are very receptive: they want you to 
do exactly the same thing again. But I think 
King Leopold’s Ghost also showed that if you re- 
ally take care in how you tell a story and think 
long and hard about the best way to convey 
this story to people who don’t necessarily 
have an interest in the subject to begin with — 
and you pick something that really matters, 
where there are great issues at stake — then 
people will read it. 


CH: I think it’s also because you focus on the 
heroism of individuals or groups, but in situa- 
tions a little different from the norm: instead 
of fighting wars, they’re trying to change sys- 
tems that others take for granted, like slavery, 
war, economic and colonial exploitation. 

AH: Well I think a lot of people write books 
of this sort, but they usually pick more con- 
ventional or fashionable heroes. Think of all 
the books that have been written about the 
founding fathers, about the generals and foot 
soldiers who won World War II. These are 
books about people that the writers conceive 
of as heroes. But it’s just a more convention- 
al picture of heroes than I would like to do. 
And I’m not convinced that all the founding 
fathers were that heroic, either. 

CH: But there’s a great appetite for them. 

AH: Oh, tremendous. 

CH: Is that a little discouraging sometimes? 

AH: Well, I think in all phases of life, people’s 
tastes follow certain conventional patterns. I 
wish that history reading were an exception. 
But it’s not. And if you look at the number 
of history books sold in the United States 
I bet you that half or two-thirds of them are 
either about the founding fathers, the Amer- 
ican Civil War or World War II. And I just feel 
pleased to have gotten people to pay attention 
to some other subjects as well. 

CH: How do you feel about the label ‘popular 
history’? 

AH: I prefer ‘narrative history.’ ‘Popular his- 
tory’ carries the implication that if you pop- 
ularize something you are dumbing it down. 
I believe strongly that if you write something 
in a way that reaches a wide audience but is at 
the same time thoroughly documented, that 
there need be no difference between history 
that can be read and enjoyed by the general 
reader and history that can be taught in col- 
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lege courses. One of the things that pleases 
me about King Leopold’s Ghost is that the book 
is regularly assigned in high schools, college 
courses, and in graduate schools. That’s what 
I aspire to and why I prefer the phrase ‘narra- 
tive history.’ 

CH: But do you see a gulf between narrative 
history and academic history? 

AH: I don’t see the gulf as always being there, 
because there are certainly some people — 
and I’m thinking, for example, of people like 
Jill Lepore at Harvard, and Simon Schama at 
Columbia — who write beautifully and reach 
a wide audience, but who are also very much 
in the academic world and have tenured po- 
sitions at top-ranked universities. And there 
are some historians who are very successful at 
reaching a wide audience who are outside the 
academic world, like David McCullough. A lot 
of people in Britain both inside and outside 
the academic world write for a wide audience. 

I had a very sweet thing happen when I wrote 
Bury the Chains. When I finished the manu- 
script I asked six historians, all of whom had 
spent most of their lives working on issues 
dealing with slavery and in particular slav- 
ery in the British Empire, if they would read 
it and give me their frank comments. Almost 
all of them said yes, and all but one of these 
people were in the academic world. What 
really touched me was that their comments 
not only were about errors of fact that I had 
made, but also included suggestions of a lit- 
erary or narrative nature, such as, ‘You make 
a lot of this character in later chapters. Don’t 
you think you should introduce him earlier?’ 
These were not people who themselves write 
that way, but they saw what I was trying to do 
and wanted to help me do it. 

CH: Let’s talk about craft and good writing. 
How have your own reading habits influenced 
you? 

AH: When I’m working on a book, most of my 


reading is about the period and people that 
I’m writing about. But for pleasure, when I’m 
not taking notes and I’m reading in the bath- 
tub, or late at night, and so on, I read more 
fiction than anything else. It’s not only plea- 
surable but useful. When someone writes a 
non-fiction book, he or she can always count 
on at least some readers that want to know 
something about that particular subject. But 
when a novelist writes a story, he or she has 
to write in a way that holds the attention of 
readers that have no interest in the characters 
to begin with because they don’t know them. 
A writer has to make readers interested by the 
quality of the writing: pacing, construction, 
evocative detail, characterization, and more. 
I always tell my writing students: read fiction. 
That is really where you’re going to learn how 
to do it. 

CH: You’ve also suggested elsewhere that 
fiction and drama offer us the tools of plot, 
scene, and character. That’s different from 
academic history, which is built around ar- 
gument and proving a point. With novels 
and drama there might be a larger point lurk- 
ing back there, but it’s subsumed in the way 
they’re written. 

AH: Right, I don’t think that the books I write 
are driven by any particular argument. I’m 
rather just trying to tell a story that has some 
echo of moral and political significance to it, 
and to keep the reader’s attention as tightly 
focused as possible. 

CH: One of the ways you do that is by bring- 
ing many characters into the mix. What’s that 
research process like? 

AH: When I begin a book, I feel that I need 
to have my cast of characters pretty well es- 
tablished. That means finding people whose 
lives somehow wind through the subject I 
want to talk about. It also means finding 
people who have left some sort of record be- 
hind them: letters, diaries, other documents, 
things they’ve written, things that have been 
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written about them by people they’ve met. house. 
That gives you the data on which to base your 
book. This is limiting of course, because rich 
people always leave many more records than 
poor people, masters more than slaves, men 
more than women, colonizers more than the 
colonized. That was a real disadvantage in 
writing King Leopold’s G host. There isn’t a sin- 
gle full autobiography or oral history of one 
Congolese from during the Leopold period. 

* This was indeed a challenge to earlier histories of the period. However, 
while it is true that there are no full autobiographies of Congolese from that 
moment, there are a number of sources that historians have learned to interro- 
gate to find Congolese 'voices' from that era, as well as oral histories passed 
down by families. For example, the inquiries that Hochschild drew from for 
King Leopold's Ghost included oral testimonies from those who directly or 
indirectly suffered from the abuses. The Swahili-Zanzibari slave trader Tippu 
Tip, whom Hochschild includes, claimed the Eastern Congo during this era, 
and later wrote his autobiography. There is Herzekiah Andrew Shanu (written 
about by Hochschild), who documented much of the abuse with photos, 
which might be considered visual testimony. And lastly, there are the vibrant 
oral history traditions in the Congo that go much further back than the Congo 
Free State, that Jan Vansina collected among the Kuba peoples from the early 
1 950s on. His papers, not accessible when Hochschild wrote, are now being 
processed by Northwestern. As Hochschild notes, he was unable to visit the 
Congo while writing the book; as he suggests above, he was later contacted 
by Congolese who had stories to share from their grandparents. 

None of this is a rebuke to Hochschild: rather, it's a happy update on how 
history is constantly finding new sources, how a published book even churns 
them up. As the anthropologist John Murra told his students, "Never say 'lost,' 
say 'not yet found.'" 

CH: What was one of the more interesting 
moments of researching King Leopold’s Ghost? 


Well, after I had been doing my research for 
a year or two, I started coming across exam- 
ple after example of white men, in the Congo, 
in that period, who boasted about collecting 
severed African heads. One of these possible 
models for Conrad’s Mr. Kurtz was a Bel- 
gian officer in the Congo named Leon Rom. 
I learned that Rom, like Kurtz, had written 
a report on “savage customs.” I don’t 
think Conrad knew about the book be- 
cause it was published in Belgium the 
same year that he wrote Heart of Dark- 
ness, but it was an extraordinary coin- 
cidence. I learned from a museum that 
Rom, like Kurtz, was a painter, and I 
also knew from his journal that he and 
Conrad were at the same place at the 
same time. August i, 1890. Did they 
meet and talk to each other? Did Con- 
rad know he painted pictures? I have 
no idea. But it would be unlikely if two 
white men, in the same place and the 
same time, didn’t have some contact 
with each other at a time when there 
only about four or five hundred white 
men in this entire vast territory. Heart 
of Darkness is much closer to reality 
than most people realize it is. 


AH: Well, I knew from the beginning that 
Joseph Conrad would have to be part of the 
story because he spent six months in the Con- 
go as a steamboat captain and it changed his 
whole way of viewing the world. It darkened 
his view of human nature and, of course, he 
wrote Heart of Darkness. Yet Heart of Darkness 
had previously always been looked at by peo- 
ple as a figment of Conrad’s imagination: 
‘Yes, he was in the Congo, but in creating 
the character of Mr. Kurtz, he was exercising 
his imagination.’ Particularly in the famous 
scene where Marlowe on the steamboat is ap- 
proaching Mr. Kurtz’s outpost in the jungle, 
looks through his binoculars, and sees sev- 
ered heads on fence-posts outside Mr. Kurtz’s 


CH: That story shows two of the other struts 
of narrative history: reasonable leaps ofimag- 
ination and the understanding that history 
happens in a place, and it happens to people. 
Not disembodied ideas or generalized actors 
but people who literally pass each other on 
ships in the night, or sit in a room together. 
You always take great care to describe settings 
and people physically when you can, don’t 
you? 

AH: That’s right, and if I’m describing a scene 
or an event I try to do it through people taking 
part in it. 

CH: How do you choose the scenes to write 
about? 
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AH: Often it depends what you have available 
data about. In Kincj Leopold’s Ghost, two of the 
most important people are Edmund Dene 
Morel, and Roger Casement — a muckraking 
British journalist and an Irish patriot who 
was in the British consular service. We know 
something about the first time that they met 
each other because each of them wrote a de- 
scription of it. So that immediately becomes a 
scene. Sometimes, if it’s a public event, there 
were newspaper reporters there — maybe 
many newspaper reporters. To stick with King 
Leopold’s Ghost, for a second, Henry Morton 
Stanley’s wedding was covered as thoroughly 
as the wedding of Charles and Diana. Every 
newspaper in the world had a correspondent 
there, so we have a very precise description of 
what everything looked like. 

There are other occasions where you wish 
people had been there who had left an ac- 
count. But you can only go with what you 
have. You can’t make up details. 

CH: Sometimes you have to triangulate them 
too. For example, with Bury the Chains, you do 
that to give a fuller description of a meeting 
of abolitionists. 

AH: That’s right. There, the only description 
of the meeting we have is a diary entry read- 
ing, ‘I got on my horse and I went to London 
for the meeting of the Anti-Slavery Commit- 
tee.’ And then we have one page of minutes 
for the meeting, from which a lot of things 
can be deduced. We also have pictures of the 
little courtyard it took place. And we know 
it was in a Quaker bookstore printing shop. 
There are no images or descriptions of that 
particular printing shop but there’s an awful 
lot about printing shops of that era in gener- 
al. So I was able to use some of that to build 
this scene while acknowledging that we don’t 
have a more precise description of what this 
particular place looked like. 

CH: Why is it important to write and to read 
history now? 


AH: It’s always important to try to understand 
what people in earlier times did or didn’t do. 
It helps us understand the world we live in 
better. And I think if we study enough histo- 
ry, we can avoid some of the follies of people 
who lived in earlier times. When I look at the 
tremendously ineffective and costly wars the 
United States has fought in the last decade 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, I wish those people 
had studied World War I a little more careful- 
ly and realized that when you launch a war it 
invariably doesn’t come out the way that you 
expect. It has all kinds of unanticipated con- 
sequences. Victory is never as quick and easy 
as predicted. 

CH: Do you think there’s a wide audience for 
history right now? 

AH: Yes, I think there’s always been. It’s re- 
flected in all kinds of ways. On cable televi- 
sion there’s a History Channel — there isn’t 
an anthropology channel, or a biostatistics 
channel. But there’s a History Channel. A 
lot of the stuff on it is not very good, but I do 
think there’s an audience for it. I hear from 
people all the time, in letters and emails, 
who’ve read my books, who want to know 
more, and want recommendations of more to 
read on the subject. Sometimes they tell me 
facts that I didn’t know. 

CH: Do you know what your next project will 
be? 

AH: I do. I’m about a year of work into a book 
about Americans who were involved in the 
Spanish Civil War, some as soldiers, some as 
journalists. 

CH: One last question. There’s a wonderful 
phrase you use as the title to your last chapter 
in To End All Wars, in which you wind up the 
story by creating a literary memorial not only 
to the soldiers of World War I, but the many 
who tried to stop the war. You call it “The 
Imaginary Cemetery.” 
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I found that immensely moving, and maybe 
even a larger metaphor for one of the things 
history can be: an imaginary cemetery. I also 
think it’s something that readers of history 
don’t always realize: how emotionally drain- 
ing and exciting it can be to research and 
write history; how attached we get to partic- 
ular individuals; how sad we can get when we 
get to the end of a particular archive, or a doc- 
ument, and we know it’s because somebody 
has died, or a career is over, or they have been 
lost forever. (Or how happy that moment 
might also be — archives are often creations of 
the powerful, and when a person disappears, 
that might mean they’ve escaped a plantation 
or a gulag.) We write and read history to re- 
member them. It’s like how we used to share 
and listen to stories around the fire — to re- 
member the dead — but in a way that extends 
the boundaries of our ‘tribe’. 

What’s been the most powerful experience, in 
a personal way, that you’ve had in your while 
researching and writing about history? 

AH: Well, if I had to point to a particular mo- 
ment, it would be this. I was working on my 
book about the Russians under Stalinism and 
I found a woman who had taken part as a teen- 
ager in an anti-Stalinist group in the Soviet 
Union in the early 1950s. This was extremely 
rare. There was almost no public opposition 
of any kind during Stalin’s reign because he 
was so ruthless and shot so many people and 
imprisoned millions. But there were a couple 
of groups of teenagers in different parts of the 
country who put out crude homemade leaf- 
lets, this kind of thing. This woman had been 
a member of one of these groups. And I went 
to interview her, in her apartment, and she 
described what had happened. She described 
how they had gotten hold of a mimeograph 
machine somewhere, and half a dozen of 
them had put out, I think, two leaflets. And 
they’d been caught and arrested very quickly. 
And several of them had been shot. She was 
one of the survivors, but she was sent away to 
prison. It would have been a very long term, 


except that after Stalin’s death the govern- 
ment released some dissidents like her. So 
after about five years she got out. 

An extraordinary, brave, forceful, impressive 
woman with sort of an aura about her. And I 
talked to her for about two hours in her apart- 
ment in Moscow. At the time she was about 
sixty years old and, as we’re talking, there 
were a few photographs around the apart- 
ment and there was one that was a photo- 
graph of a girl of about fifteen that was on the 
table next to us. I assumed it was a relative. 
Near the end of our conversation I asked her: 
‘Who’s that a picture of?’ 

She said, ‘That’s me, around the time that 
what I’m telling you about happened.’ 

And I just had this amazing experience 
of feeling that past and present had been 
brought together. And that I was in the pres- 
ence of somebody who had done something 
extraordinarily brave forty years earlier, as a 
teenager, and that I was talking both to her 
today, and to that teenager, in the same room. 
It was a beautiful moment. 

CH: It’s wonderful when you’re able to talk to 
the participants of such hard histories, and 
get a sense of their emotion and their brav- 
ery. Their stories not only push other people 
on to do similarly brave acts, but also can be 
testaments to the people whom we can’t talk 
to, that are just standing outside the edges of 
what we can know. 

AH: That’s right. And there are a lot of them. 
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The Ambulatory Archive: 

Santa Muerte Tattoos as Historical Sources 

Robinson A. Herrera 


In Christopher Nolan’s film “Memento,” the 
main character, Leonard Shelby, suffers from 
amnesia. To trigger his memories — both real 
and imagined — he uses a jarring mnemon- 
ic device: tattoos, webbed across his body, 
reminding him of his mission of revenge. 
Outside the movie theater, however, tattoos 
trigger memories in the rest of us as well — 
not just in the individual who got inked but 
also in the culture at large. It’s a reality that 
has attracted theorists: Jacques Derrida and 
Eric Prenowitz suggest that the human body 
itself is a depository of history, and it thus 
represents an archive — without walls, or cat- 
alogs, but an archive nonetheless. 

Historians themselves, however, have ne- 
glected tattoos as a source, as artifacts that 
shed light upon society. This is a problem. For 
many years, historians were among the most 
methodologically and theoretically conserva- 
tive of all scholars — a conservatism especially 
clear when it comes to investigating texts out- 
side institutions. That’s changed in the last 
several decades, but there’s still work to be 
done. When it comes to considering sources 
historians would do well to follow the advice 
of the Argentine punk band Los Violadores, 
“Today I should go to an anarchist therapist.” 
By ditching their hoary textual fetish and em- 
bracing new sources, like the tattooed body, 
historians can trace histories otherwise re- 
pressed — repressed like the skeletal Santa 
Muerte, the so-called Saint of Death . 1 

It remains unknown whether Santa Muerte’s 
origins lie in pre- or post-colonial Mexican 
history — perhaps in the grinning skull of the 
Aztecs — but today her cult is one of the fast- 
est growing religious practices in the Western 
hemisphere. Santa Muerte appears in differ- 


ent forms, but is always female, her skull and 
skeletal body cloaked in the flowing robes of 
other female saints. Holding a globe, scales 
of justice, ora scythe, Santa Muerte is a com- 
forting symbol of protection to the faithful. 

Unshackled from limited worship in Mexico 
thanks to human migration and her devotees’ 
adroit use of the Internet (devotees spread 
the cult through word of mouth, sharing tales 
of marvelous miracles), Santa Muerte now 
counts devotees throughout Latin America 
and the United States. 

As with so many other subaltern cultural pro- 
ductions, non-believers mistakenly view San- 
ta Muerte with suspicion and dread, linking 
her worship solely with the criminal under- 
world. Individuals engaged in nefarious activ- 
ities do seek the saint’s protection, but so too 
do bankers, attorneys, police, housewives, 
and other allegedly respectable persons. 

These varied devotees demonstrate their faith 
in different ways, but typically offer thanks 
for miracles through the preparation of altars 
laden with foods, alcohol, and tobacco. 

* Originally used by historians of the Indian subcontinent to describe 
those that occupied a position below the dominant British colonizers, 
subaltern today serves as a catchall term for peoples that constitute the 
disenfranchised lower socioeconomic groups. For a more complete 
discussion see Florencia Mallon, "The Promise and Dilemma of Subal- 
tern Studies: Perspectives from Latin American History," The American 
Historical Review 99, 5 (1994): 1491-1515. 

Yet for some adherents, an exterior altar isn’t 
permanent enough of an ex-voto. They show 
their devotion through tattoos, depicting the 
saint as a grim reaper, or some other stylized 
form. They can make their own bodies altars 
to Santa Muerte. 1 ' 

In modern Latin America, tattoos are not 
nearly as popular as in the United States, al- 


f Their numbers remain elusive for reasons discussed below. Tattoos as ex-votos and symbols of 
Christian affiliation have a long history in the western world. See Juliet Flemin, "The Renaissance 
Tattoo," in Jane Caplan, ed.. Written on the Body: The Tattoo in European and American History 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000), pp. 61-82, pp. 78-81 . 
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though they are becoming more visible as 
evidenced by tattoos among famous foot- 
ball players such as Diego Maradona and ac- 
claimed musicians like El Residente. Tattoo 
studios remain rather rare. According to Goo- 
gle Maps, Los Angeles has an average of one 
studio per 1,047 inhabitants. Mexico City, by 
contrast, has only one studio per 41,000 res- 
idents.This figure doesn’t take into account 
home-based, itinerant, amateur, and clan- 
destine prison tattooists — but even with the 
tattooists outside the formal economy, the 
meaning of tattoos in Mexico City is stagger- 
ingly different than in Los Angeles. Despite 
slowly changing attitudes, tattoos in Latin 
America remain largely proscribed, some- 
thing associated with criminals and marginal 
peoples. In contrapuntal response, individu- 
als have embraced tattoos to challenge their 
marginalization, tattooing their faces in a 
manner reminiscent of Mori moko, with sym- 
bols of gang affiliation replacing clan mem- 
bership. 

Even without tattoos, worshipping Santa 
Muerte opens up adherents to hostility and 
marginalization. Despite constitutional pro- 
tections guaranteeing free worship, the gov- 
ernment of Mexico banned the cult, and the 
culture at large connects Santa Muerte to 
crime and even Satanism. If adherents choose 
to show their more permanent devotion with 
a tattoo, they exercise great care deciding 
where: the torso, chest, and back are favored 
because they can be easily covered by cloth- 
ing, but also because they need particular 
protection. Even in the United States, where 
tattooing has largely become mainstream, a 
Santa Muerte tattoo, even when kept mostly 
hidden, can cause all manners of problems. 
Jose Leonardo Diaz, a Mexican national, al- 
leges that he was denied a visa to the U.S. be- 
cause of a Santa Muerte tattoo on his back. 
As police continue to associate Santa Muerte 
with illegal activities, cases like Diaz’s will 
become the norm. The recent announcement 
of an American national database for tattoos, 
monitored with recognition software, bodes 


ill for anyone with a tattoo, harking back to 
the old days of the nineteenth century, when 
influential early criminologists firmly linked 
crime and tattooing. This is especially ironic 
in an era when police tattoo their bodies as 
well. Seven Los Angeles County Deputy Sher- 
iffs were recently suspended for participating 
in illegal activities; they proudly boasted their 
affiliation to a violent gang via visible tattoos. 
Perhaps the new database software should in- 
clude police tattoos, but this seems unlikely. 2 

Given the popular and state animosity against 
Santa Muerte, a tattoo — regardless of bodily 
placement or a devotee’s gender — bespeaks 
a major commitment to the cult or express- 
es gratitude for a miracle considered of 
transcendental importance. Some devotees 
boldly display their tattoos, expressing a bel- 
ligerent attitude against disapproval of the 
cult and those who wear Santa Muerte tat- 
toos. MC Babo (Eduardo Davalos de Luna), 
from the popular group Cartel de Santa (from 
Santa Catarina, Nuevo Leon, Mexico), is a 
well-known devotee with at least two Santa 
Muerte tattoos. In his lyrics he touts “mis 
tatuajes calaveras” (“my skull tattoos”), chal- 
lenging those who might take exception to 
his body art. Unlike MC Babo, other devo- 
tees show their Santa Muerte tattoos only in 
places and moments considered safe, such as 
during ceremonies dedicated to the saint or at 
shrines. These moments of public exposure 
bind the devotee to the larger community of 
the faithful; they demonstrate the tattooed 
person’s strength of faith, profound commit- 
ment to Santa Muerte; and they also make 
clear that the tattooed devotee either doesn’t 
fear or doesn’t care about potential retribu- 
tion or problems that the tattoo may create. 
Santa Muerte tattoos, thus, form an essential 
component of the spectacle theorized by Guy 
Debord, functioning as an intermediary be- 
tween the tattooed person and those who see 
the tattoo — the images impose themselves 
on the tangible, and in so doing shape and 
condition perceptions of the tattooed body. 
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It doesn’t suffice, then, to pepper a narrative with 
a picture of a tattoo to illustrate a point. Like any 
other source, tattoos must be carefully scruti- 
nized, historicized, interrogated, and contextu- 
alized within their historical period. Tattoos can 
betray information about the group, the particular 
belief system and duress or freedom under which 
it operates, and they can reveal individual stories 
that together form constituent elements of broad- 
er collective histories — particularly those of sub- 
alterns and marginal populations, who constitute 
the majority in many parts of the world . 3 

Without a proper context, and bereft of a histor- 
ical understanding, confusion easily arises over 
what constitutes a Santa Muerte tattoo and how 
to interpret its meaning. The growing popular- 
ity of Virgin of Guadalupe figures with a skull 
and honey hands clasped in prayer is not a Santa 
Muerte tattoo, nor are Day of the Dead stylized 
calacas (skulls) tattoos. Whereas tattoos of a bare- 
skulled Virgin of Guadalupe, or of a calaca, tease 
the viewer with sly, seductive smiles, and mis- 
chievous grins, Santa Muerte tattoos are meant to 
instill utter terror. The tattoos often show Santa 
Muerte with scythe in hand, ready and willing to 
engage in what David Graeber identifies as “spec- 
tral violence”: brutal acts in the spiritual or dream 
world, battles unseen but essential to the orderly 
maintenance of society. It is precisely the tattoo’s 
ferocity that protects the wearer from acts of vi- 
olence, unjust imprisonment, vengeful enemies, 
or whatever the devotee happens to fear. In a way 
Santa Muerte tattoos resemble Japanese demon 
tattoos that ward evil away from the body. 

The reasons for getting the tattoo sometimes 
change the nature of the tattoos’ style, along with 
their quality. In some areas, the scythe in hand is 
less popular than the image of Santa Muerte hold- 
ing the scales of justice. While clandestine tattoos 
have thicker lines and evidence of rougher shad- 
ing, professional tattoos’ cleaner lines and skill- 
fully executed shading hint at differences in class 
and wealth. Poorer Santa Muerte devotees tend to 
have rougher tattoos than penitents with access 
to professional tattooists, who charge much more 
than less skilled, often outright amateur tattoo- 
ists. 


What’s at stake, ultimately, in recognizing tattoos 
as un-written text is what Walter Benjamin calls 
the “true picture of the past,” one that “whizzes 
by. Only as a picture, which flashes its final fare- 
well in the moment of its recognizability...” One 
devotee with a grim reaper Santa Muerte tattoo 
on the back of her neck, explains that her tattoo 
is an ex-voto; she was freed from prison as a re- 
sult of prayers to Santa Muerte. She only exposes 
it in situations she deems safe, such as among in- 
timate friends or fellow devotees. Understanding 
why she got that particular Santa Muerte tattoo, 
and why she keeps it hidden, can help historians 
understand not only the history of the tattoo, but 
even more secret histories of surveillance and 
gender and death, often closed to outsiders and 
non-believers. Her tattoo is as a mnemonic device 
laden with even more emotion and meaning than 
the tattoo of “Memento,” triggering painful mem- 
ories of incarceration and joyful recollections of 
freedom. Lacking written documents about her 
travails, and having nothing more than her imper- 
fect memory, the Santa Muerte tattoo is the devo- 
tee’s document and a testament to her faith — her 
transformation of her body into nothing less than 
her own ambulatory archive. 

I am grateful to the unnamed Santa Muerte deuotees, and 
Alex Auina, Kevin Johnson, Taylor Lee, and the anony- 
mous readers for their insightful comments. 

5'0's 

'/„* 

Notes 

1. Historians fetishize the written word, particu- 
larly written documents housed in state-run ar- 
chives. Only recently have historians begun the 
necessary process of interrogating the archives 
themselves and not only the documents they 
house. The coupling of written documents and 
the assumed authority of the state proves nearly 
irresistible. Therefore, the vast majority of histor- 
ical studies count on a relatively small number of 
archives, whether municipal, regional, or nation- 
al. Stripping away this nearly mystic attraction re- 
veals that limiting sources to hidebound archival 
notions impedes the production of history. Schol- 
ars who work on topics that suffer from a dearth of 
written documents employ imaginative and often 
controversial sources. 
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His Nibs's last stand, according to the New York World in July of 1 898. 

Why Did J.P. Morgan’s Prize Bulldog 

Die of Shame? 

John Patrick Leary 


Sometime during the second week of July 1898, as American troops waded ashore in eastern Cuba and U.S. 
warships encircled the Spanish-held Philippines, a smaller conflict raged at the financier J.P. Morgan’s 
summer estate on the banks of the Hudson River in Highland Falls. The New York Times noted: 

A battle almost to the death was fought yesterday morning between J. Pierpont Morgan’s prize bulldog and a 
Maltese cat belonging to Mrs. Charles F. Tracy. When the fight ended the bulldog had lost one eye, the other optic 
was badly damaged, and his nice sleek hide was furrowed and ridged with innumerable scratches from which rich 
prize blood flowed in profusion. 
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The Morgans brought the beaten combatant, 
“His Nibs,” to a New York dog hospital, but 
after the bulldog went mad and died, the New 
York World declared him a “suicide.” Joseph 
Pulitzer’s ‘yellow’ newspaper lived for sen- 
sationalist class-war stories like this. Their 
cartoon illustrated the story with a five-part 
narrative of the dog’s disgrace. In this ac- 
count, His Nibs’s dog-show glories are fol- 
lowed by the fight with Mrs. Tracy’s cat. After 
losing the eye, he is fitted for a replacement, 
but when he sees his reflection in a mirror, 
the caption explains, “the appearance of the 
glass eye fills him with despair.” The cartoon 
concludes with an image of the dog belly-up, 
with the superfluous, maybe triumphant cap- 
tion, “dead.” In a bitter muckraking recount- 
ing of the episode, J.C. Cooper quoted from 
the New York News Dispatch: “The corpse of 
the dog lay in a casket lined with silk.” Cooper 
adds that a few days earlier, a U.S. soldier’s 
newborn baby had died, freezing, in a Denver 
slum. 

His Nibs combines three conventions of 
1890s culture: the class politics of mascu- 
linity, pet ownership, and suicide. The first 
is a well-trod subject of 1890s history. The 
decade that saw the founding of the YMCA, 
professional sports, and America’s overseas 
empire is often remembered as the decade 
of “the strenuous life,” Theodore Roosevelt’s 
nostalgic ideal of a vigorous republic based 
on hard labor, martial valor, and virile con- 


flict. It is also the decade of neurasthenia, 
the term for nervous disorders thought to 
afflict women and over-cultivated men alien- 
ated from virtuous labor, and a reputed rise 
in human suicides. The 1890s, the so-called 
“Gilded Age,” was also period of intense 
class conflict, manifested in strikes and mass 
demonstrations. At the same time, the 1890s 
saw an increase in pet ownership, as both a 
middle-class trend and an aristocratic hobby. 
As they still do, dog lovers in the nineteenth 
century projected human feelings as well as 
political symbolism onto their mute compan- 
ions. Class critiques of plutocrats like Morgan 
were channeled through the macho cultural 
politics of pet ownership, in which the finan- 
cier’s moral weakness is comically betrayed 
by his seemingly tough bulldog’s wimpiness. 
In other words: while J.P. Morgan lacked the 
good sense to die of shame, at least his dog 
didn’t. 

The daily papers show how the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War was in many respects a pinnacle of 
this popular identification between virtue 
and virility, benevolence and empire. The 
New York World in those months was full of 
everyday tales of animal violence, both self- 
and human-inflicted. Dominating animals 
showed, on the one hand, the strength to 
restrain and make use of the natural world. 
At the same time, men’s relationship with 
animals also proved their civilized humanity. 
Take, for example, a World’s cartoon that sat- 
irizes both animal cruelty and the 
war fever by imagining a new Co- 
ney Island amusement: a “new na- 
val game” that allows beachgoers 
to imitate the victorious U.S. Navy 
fleet by taking potshots at a not- 
so-fearsome trained whale. In the 
same issue, just above two news 
stories from the warfront — and an 
editorial by Mrs. Jefferson Davis 
entitled “What Part of a Husband’s 
Income Belongs to His Wife?” — 
was an article about a fight to the 
death between two male alligators 



"The Wonderful Trained Whale at Coney Island," New York World, 
August 14, 1898, Comic Weekly Supplement, 4. 
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at the Central Park menagerie. “No two bull- 
dogs ever fought with more savageness” than 
these “lusty” creatures of the tropics, who are 
described in 
the article as 
fighting with 
as much en- 
ergy as “Span- 
iards dodging 
American 
cannon balls.” 

In these sen- 
sational sto- 
ries, animals 
are wild, but 
under civi- 
lized control, 
as the Span- 
ish soon will 
be in Cuba. 

The alligator 
“cannibals” in 
the zoo recall 

a “savage” manhood whose “lusty” instincts 
were unrestrained by marriage or any other 
modern institution. 

Dogs, of course, were different: according to 
the papers, they could kill themselves, as well 
as other things. In 1858, Holmfirth, “a fine, 
handsome, and valuable black dog of the 
Newfoundland species,” apparently drowned 
himself in a pond. “The case is worth noting,” 
wrote Edward Jesse in an article that year, “as 
affording another proof of the general in- 
stinct and sagacity of the canine race.” Ca- 
nine suicides were evidence of what dog lov- 
ers most value in their pets — their seemingly 
human sympathy and subjectivity. Dying of 
shame, as His Nibs allegedly did, proved the 
same point, that dogs were capable of such 
refined emotions.* 

Dog suicides in 1898 were always male. The 
suicides were usually expressions of a fragile 

* Whether or not dogs do commit suicide still comes up for 
debate, most recently in Italy, for example. One bridge in west 
Scotland is known as "The Dog Suicide Bridge," for being the 
scene, since the 1 950s, of at least fifty dogs' deaths. The "sci- 
entific" explanation, however, is that the dogs are so excited by 
the smell of mink musk that they leap over the parapet, without 
realizing the fifty foot drop beyond. Cold comfort. 


emotional state. Like Nibs, their humiliation 
was provoked by a neglectful family, an un- 
kind mob, or by abuse from boys, women, 

or cats. Sar- 
ah Knowles 
Bolton, in 
the 1902 book 
Our Devoted 
Friend, The 
Dog, devot- 
ed an entire 
chapter to 
dog suicides. 
For exam- 
ple: Rex, a 

prize-win- 
ning Gordon 
Setter, was 
worth $300 
and drowned 
af- 
ter he was 
kicked on the 
head by a private watchman. Most suicidal 
dogs were pure-bred, which presumably led 
to their emotional fragility: a $10,000 dog in 
Boston deliberately drowned himself, writes 
Bolton, after he was devastated by an insult 
from a thoughtless kennel-keeper. 

Still, it wasn’t only the effete dogs of the elite 
who committed suicide, their fragile, puffed- 
up pride wounded by some slight. Plebeian 
dogs had the character and sensitivity that 
their social betters sometimes lacked, and 
when it was offended, they responded with 
despair. For example, Bolton records “a stag 
hound” pursued into the Bowery by a gang of 
street children until he threw himself under 
a streetcar in despair. Nero, another New- 
foundland, from New Jersey, was “buried with 
honors,” according to The World’s headline. 
Nero was a purebred dog with a working-class 
lineage. Despite his imperious name, he was 
the dog of Frank Hall, a railroad coal man, and 
a creature well known to the train engi- 
neers, who, the article reports, he would 
greet by running alongside the tracks. 
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"Central Park Alligator Swallows a Comrade in Twenty himself 
Minutes," New York World, 14 August 1 898. 
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NERO, THE DOG SUICIDE, 
BURIED WITH HONORS. 


No Question Now that He f 
Sought Death After ^ 
Disgrace. 
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Nero takes his life, according to The World. 


Nero was a cheerful dog, 
until Hall whipped him 
for tearing his daughter’s 
dress. After that, “the 
way he shunned the so- 
ciety of his little mistress 
and her companions; his 
silence and abstraction 
and loss of appetite, were 
all direct and irrefragable 
evidence of the deadly 
purpose that was form- 
ing in the canine mind.” 

He committed suicide by 
throwing himself in front 
of a train (after drown- 
ing, this seems to have 
been the most popular 
method). The engineers 
who witnessed his death 
recalled Nero with ten- 
der affection. “It was as 
plain a case of suicide as 
you ever heard of,” said 
the driver of the offend- 
ing train in The World. “I 
felt just as bad as if I had 
struck a man. It took all 
the nerve out of me.” 

His Nibs, however, was an appealing target 
for a paper like The World because coverage 
of his death could subtly mock his wealthy 
master. The World styled itself as an advo- 
cacy paper given to sensational dramas and 
popular crusades — the “liberation” of Cuba 
by U.S. invasion is the most famous of these. 
Exposing the scandalous excesses of New 
York’s elite was one of its regular features (as 
was praising the elegance and philanthropic 
generosity of the same). His Nibs offered the 
World a golden opportunity to combine ani- 
mal violence and class conflict in one melo- 
dramatic package. For one, His Nibs — a mock 
aristocratic title given to a self-important per- 
son — was supposedly named by Morgan’s 
servants, who were responsible for looking 
after their boss’s pet. Add to this the fact that 


His Nibs was also a bulldog, a breed with a 
resolutely masculine name that manages, in 
its appearance, to channel both the confident 
aggression of male youth and the ineffectual 
droopiness of masculine old age. That such a 
dog, pampered by servants, should die at the 
hands of a woman’s thoroughbred cat and his 
own wounded vanity, was gravy — and an easy 
way to mock Morgan’s excesses too. 

If His Nibs revealed something about his 
master’s vanity, this was because of the moral 
significance that Americans began to attach 
to their domestic animals at the turn of the 
century. Morgan’s squat, preening bulldog is 
a perfect example of what Thorsten Veblen, in 
his classic Theory of the Leisure Class, called 
the “canine monstrosities” of fancy-bred 
dogs, whose aesthetic value is in direct pro- 
portion to their practical uselessness and cul- 
tivated grotesqueness. Yet as Jennifer Mason, 
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in her Civilized Creatures: Urban Animals, 
Sentimental Culture, and American Liter- 
ature, points out, prize dogs like His Nibs 
made up only a portion of the U.S. pet pop- 
ulation, which sharply increased in this era. 
It was the Neros and Bowery stags on whom 
most dog-lovers showered their affection. 
“To the minds of many in this period,” Mason 
writes, “the success of an urban and suburban 
society depended less on periodic exposure to 
wilderness and untamed nature than it did on 
the proper care and keeping, within the built 
environment, of animals who participated 
in civilization.” Sympathy for animals, espe- 
cially those who depended upon you and did 
nothing economically valuable in return, was 
a reliable indicator of your character, a point 
hammered home repeatedly in Our Devoted 
Friend, the Dog. Hence the paradox of nam- 
ing animal welfare organizations “humane 
societies,” many ofwhich were founded in the 
1880s and 1890s: the way in which one treat- 
ed animals was a reliable indicator of one’s 
sympathy for fellow humans. For this reason, 
suicidal dogs stood in judgment of the society 
that drove them into its lakes and rivers and 
under its streetcars and locomotives. 

Ironically, the exact opposite was often true, 
as the American concern for animal welfare 
could serve as a smokescreen for an author’s 
relative indifference to human welfare. For 
example, nineteenth-century travel writ- 
ing by Americans in Latin America is full of 
high-minded denunciations of bullfighting 
and cock-fighting. Abbie Brooks, a Floridian 
who wrote under the pen name Sylvia Sun- 
shine, visited Cuba when slavery was still 
legal and published a travelogue called Pet- 
als Plucked from Sunny Climes (1880). It is 
stunning to read the account of a cock fight 
on a sugar plantation in Matanzas, in which 
she complains only about the “disgraceful” 
treatment of the chickens. On the very same 
page, she writes dispassionately that enslaved 
children nearby “receive about the same at- 
tention as puppies — upon which they thrive 
very well.” 


The public outrage over the $12 million in- 
heritance that the real estate magnate Leona 
Helmsley recently left to her fluffy lapdog, 
Trouble, now seems like nothing new. The 
gender dynamic from His Nibs’ humiliation 
by a cat — where a man’s moral and physical 
weakness run parallel — now finds expres- 
sion in the public’s fascination and disgust 
with the toy dogs of wealthy, idle women, like 
Helmsley’s Trouble and Paris Hilton’s Chihua- 
hua, Tinkerbell, who, like His Nibs in 1898, 
live better than many of our fellow citizens. 
Like Morgan’s bulldog, Trouble has a staff on 
her master’s payroll: the general manager of 
one ofHelmsley’s hotels looked after the dog, 
although the Times notes that he altered her 
diet of crab cakes and cream cheese to canned 
dog food once Helmsley passed away. When 
the dog died last year, the New York Times 
called her “the world’s most hated Maltese.” 

Unlike His Nibs, however, Helmsley’s dog 
died of old age. The 1890s are back — but Trou- 
ble, apparently, was never even ashamed. 
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Box-Office Bomb: 

“The Beginning or the End” (1947) 

Bruce J. Hunt 


In the years after 1945, apocalyptic visions of the 
end of the world were closely bound up with the 
specter of nuclear weapons. The world, it seemed, 
would end not with a whimper, but a bang. Nucle- 
ar fears pervaded popular culture in the 1950s and 
1960s, notably in such films as “Them!” (1954), 
in which atomic tests turn ordinary ants into gi- 
ant monsters, “Godzilla” (1954), in which atom- 
ic tests turn a giant monster into an angry giant 
monster, and “Dr. Strangelove” (1964), in which a 
rogue general sets off a global thermonuclear war. 

The first major nuclear film was a bit different. 
Released by MGM in 1947, “The Beginning or 
the End” presented a dramatized account of the 
Manhattan Project that produced the first atom- 
ic bombs, packaged along with a rather wooden 
love story and some moralizing messages about 
the significance of the new nuclear era. Although 


it was heavily promoted, and in fact received an 
Oscar for its special effects, the film was neither a 
critical nor a commercial success; it was in many 
ways a ‘bomb’ itself. 

But while “The Beginning or the End” has been 
largely forgotten except by students of nuclear cul- 
ture, the story of its making still has much to tell 
us about early attitudes toward the atomic bomb, 
and especially about how different groups sought 
to shape those attitudes. 

The movie got its start in a curious way. Just af- 
ter the end of the war, the actress Donna Reed 
learned that her former Iowa chemistry teacher, 
Edward R. Tompkins, had worked on the Manhat- 
tan Project at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. She wrote to 
thank him for his service, and he wrote back with 
a movie pitch. Tompkins had become active in the 
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Association of Oak Ridge Scientists, part of the 
“scientists’ movement” that aimed at educating 
the public about the dangers of nuclear weapons 
and shaping government policy on their con- 
trol. He told Reed that he and other members 
of the movement thought a Hollywood movie 
would provide an excellent way to get their mes- 
sage across to the broadest possible audience. 
What could be more dramatic than the story of 
teams of scientists working in secret to produce 
bombs that could destroy the world? And what 
could bring the dangers of possible nuclear an- 
nihilation home to the public more vividly than 
a well-crafted feature film? 1 

As it happened, Reed’s husband, Tony Owen, 
was a movie producer and agent, and he soon 
managed to interest MGM producer Sam Marx 
in the project. Hoping to secure government 
cooperation, Marx and Tompkins traveled to 
Washington and met with top officials, includ- 
ing President Harry Truman. Truman report- 
edly told them he hoped they would make their 
film and use it to “tell the men and women of 
the world that they are at the beginning or the 
end.” Marx replied, “Mr. President, you’ve given 
us our title!” and the project seemed well under 
way. 

Early draffs of the screenplay followed the line 
laid out by Tompkins and others in the scien- 
tists’ movement, emphasizing the horrors of 
nuclear war and, in a climactic scene, depicting 
burned bodies in the ruins of Hiroshima. But 
the script went through many revisions as 

different groups and individuals vied to shape 
its message. A law then in force required a 
studio to obtain a signed release from any liv- 
ing person it wished to depict in a movie, and 
various figures who had been involved in the 
atomic bomb story used the ensuing negotia- 
tions to try to influence the tone and content of 
the screenplay. Some scientists, notably Niels 
Bohr, simply refused to cooperate with what 
they thought would inevitably be a shallow and 
distorted treatment of historic events, and they 
were dropped from the story. J. Robert Oppen- 


heimer (played by Hume Cronyn) shared this 
distaste — the characters, he said, seemed “stilt- 
ed, lifeless, and without purpose or insight” — 
but, pressured by the studio, reluctantly signed 
his release. Leo Szilard, the Hungarian-born 
physicist who had done as much as anyone to 
launch the effort to build atomic bombs, and 
then strove mightily to prevent their use on Ja- 
pan, signed as well, though he later regretted 
it. MGM was especially eager to land Albert 
Einstein. Studio head Louis B. Mayer tried to 
assuage his concern that the script distorted the 
historical record by explaining that “dramatic 
truth is just as compelling a requirement on us 
as veritable truth is on a scientist.” 

Mayer never explained exactly what he meant by 
“dramatic truth,” but it evidently involved stick- 
ing close enough to Hollywood formulas to en- 
sure the film would be able to pull in a paying 
crowd. In any event, Einstein eventually signed 
his release, though he already feared that the 
film was heading in a direction quite different 
from that first envisioned by Tompkins and his 
colleagues in the scientists’ movement. 

Three key figures in this redirection of the film 
were Vannevar Bush and James B. Conant, the 
directors of all wartime military research, and 
General Leslie R. Groves, the head of the Man- 
hattan Project itself. Bush and Conant had been 
skeptical of the film project from the first, fear- 
ing on the one hand that a Hollywood treatment 
would trivialize serious national issues, and on 
the other that a film inspired by members of 
the scientists’ movement might turn American 
public opinion against nuclear weapons, as the 
public had turned against chemical weapons af- 
ter World War I. A rejection of the legitimacy of 
nuclear weapons would, they feared, effectively 
deprive the United States of the strongest part 
of its arsenal at a time when it faced increas- 
ing tensions with the Soviet Union. Bush and 
Conant used the negotiations over the signing 
of their releases to push for a more positive 
(and, as they saw it, more historically accurate) 
portrayal of the project and its leaders, and they 
had some success. 
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General Groves was even more directly involved 
with the film. Seeming to relish the prospect of 
being portrayed on the big screen, he worked 
closely with filmmakers and advised them on 
many aspects of the story. In fact, unbeknownst 
to the scientists involved, Groves persuaded MGM 
to hire him as a special consultant on the film, 
pay him the then princely sum of $10,000, and 
give him final script approval. By the time direc- 
tor Norman Taurog was ready to start shooting, 
the revised screenplay depicted the atomic bomb 
project as a great American success story; in Sam 
Marx’s words, it was nothing less than “the most 
magnificent triumph of modern times.” The ulti- 
mate destruction of Hiroshima — now seen only 
from afar, through clouds of smoke — was por- 
trayed as simply a regrettable necessity. Perhaps 
not surprisingly, Groves (played by Brian Donlevy, 
with top billing) came across as the dashing hero 
of the story. 

One scene in the movie proved particularly con- 
tentious. As originally shot, it showed Groves and 
Secretary of War Henry Stimson briefing Truman 
not long after he assumed the presidency. On be- 
ing told of the existence of the Manhattan Project, 
he made what appeared to be a snap decision to 
approve dropping atomic bombs on Japan as soon 
as they were ready to go, declaring, “I think more 
of our American boys than I do of all our enemies.” 

When MGM showed him a preview of the film, 
Truman was uneasy; he did not want moviegoers 
to get the impression he had made such a momen- 
tous decision without considering all the ramifi- 
cations. Not wanting to be accused of censorship, 
he raised no official objection but people around 
him, led by columnist Walter Lippmann, loudly 
demanded that MGM make changes. The deci- 
sion to drop the bombs had been reached only af- 
ter thorough consideration, they claimed, and the 
movie should not make it look like Truman made 
it flippantly. 

MGM relented and shot a new scene, now show- 
ing Truman at the Potsdam Conference in Germa- 
ny telling an aide in portentous terms about how 
carefully he had weighed the decision. Deeply im- 
pressed, the aide said, “You must have spent many 
sleepless nights over it.” 


In fact there is no evidence that any such thing ever 
happened. In later years Truman always denied 
that he lost any sleep over the decision to drop the 
atomic bombs, and the best evidence indicates 
that he scarcely made a real decision at all. That 
atomic bombs would be dropped on Japanese cit- 
ies as soon as they were ready had long been treat- 
ed as a foregone conclusion among the leaders 
of the Manhattan Project, and the most that can 
really be said of Truman’s “decision” is that he did 
not intervene to stop or redirect a process that was 
well underway even before he became president. 

But Lippmann was not really concerned with fi- 
delity to the historical record; his concern focused 
neither on veritable truth nor on dramatic truth, 
but on what we might call political truth, or at 
least on telling a politically useful story, calculat- 
ed to reassure the people of the world that Ameri- 
ca’s leaders took their atomic responsibilities seri- 
ously. MGM delivered just that in the reshot scene, 
with the fictional Truman now declaring that he 
decided to approve dropping the bombs only after 
careful studies showed that their use would end 
the war at least a year earlier and save the lives of 
nearly half a million American soldiers. 

But again, little trace of such estimates can be 
found in documents from the summer of 1945. 
Once the war was over, however, they quickly 
became a standard part of the official justifica- 
tions offered for dropping the bombs, and their 
inclusion in the film reinforced the impression 
that such considerations had guided Truman’s 
decision. Moreover, the fictional Truman told his 
aide that the atomic bombs would be used only 
on “prime military targets,” and only after leaf- 
lets had been dropped to warn Japanese civilians 
to evacuate. Both statements were quite false; the 
bombs were in fact dropped without warning on 
cities full of civilians. 

“The Beginning or the End” played fast and loose 
with the facts on other points as well, presumably 
in the pursuit of “dramatic truth.” Much of the 
story centered on the wholly fictional character 
of Matt Cochran (played by Tom Drake), an ide- 
alistic young Manhattan Project scientist. In one 
of the climactic scenes, Cochran is shown as- 
sembling the bomb on Tinian in the Pacific when 
something slips. He reaches in to grab the part, 
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and while he manages to keep the bomb from 
exploding and killing thousands on the island, 
in doing so he absorbs a lethal dose of radiation. 
When a friend comes to help him, Cochran rue- 
fully says, “Maybe that’s what I get for helping to 
build this thing,” but any hint that the bomb is an 
evil thing whose builders must somehow atone is 
quickly swept under the rug. Cochran lingers long 
enough to ask his friend to deliver a final letter to 
his now pregnant wife, and in a schmaltzy ending, 
his ghostly figure reads out the letter, extolling the 
wonders of atomic energy and implying that his 
sacrifice may be the means to bring a brighter day 
to all of humanity. 

It was classic Hollywood claptrap, and virtual- 
ly the opposite of what Tompkins had hoped for 
when he first wrote to Donna Reed. Leo Szilard 
summed up the bitter disappointment of many 
of his colleagues when he said that “If our sin as 
scientists was to make and use the atomic bomb, 
our punishment was to watch ‘The Beginning or 
the End.’” 

Right up to its gala premiere in February 1947, 
MGM executives apparently thought “The Begin- 
ning or the End” was destined to be a huge hit. 
They sent out an elaborate press kit explaining 
how the movie came to fruition, and produced 
a bizarre promotional trailer (see supernote at 
right) featuring an “inquiring reporter” talking 
about the importance of the film and its subject 
with people streaming out of a preview showing. 
But it was easy to see that it was all staged and the 
gushing “audience members” were actors; real 
audiences mostly stayed away. After a brief run 
in theaters, “The Beginning or the End” virtually 
disappeared from view; audiences appeared to 
have little taste for its preachy tone and wooden 
performances. To this day, the film has never been 
released on video. It turns up occasionally on the 
Turner Classic Movies cable channel, giving us a 
brief glimpse back at the beginnings of the nucle- 
ar era — through the fictionalized story the movie 
tells, and perhaps more revealingly in the real sto- 
ry of the movie itself. 


Notes 
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Fiction: Siirgiin 

Melody Nixon 


Feodosiya, Crimean Peninsula 
1944 

A knock broke through the veil of Ayshe’s sleep. 
Or did it? Ayshe was not sure what she’d heard. But 
she was awake now, and something had stirred 
her. Usually there were only dogs barking at this 
time of night, or, on occasion, drunken fisher- 
folk shouting down at the tiny port. These heavy 
hours, at the very start of a new day, were so thick 
with darkness that they tired anyone who tried to 
move within them. Yet something had been mov- 
ing. Ayshe rolled to her side and inched upward, 
as if freeing her ears to the open air would allow 
her to hear better. 

Nothing. Her family slept on, bundled in blankets 
and nestled on the thick top of the earthen oven 
that warmed their dacha. Her mother lay below on 
her cot on the ground, with her strong arms lying 
at her sides. A rhythmic snore escaped her mouth, 


which gaped open to show the few remaining 
teeth in her gums. 

Ayshe was upright and more awake now. She was 
sure something from outside had disturbed her 
sleep. There was a tension in the night: the sense 
of a being moving silently outside. She shivered, 
and as lightly as she could without disturbing 
her brother and sister, pulled the wool shawl that 
served as their pillow from under their heads 
and up around her slender shoulders. She looked 
about the room. 

Another knock. This time it was loud and un- 
compromising. It was not a knock to wake up 
the house, Ayshe thought, but a knock to warn of 
imminent entry. Before Ayshe’s astonished eyes 
the door burst open, revealing a black silhouette 
framed against the moonlight. Ayshe cowered in 
the corner, and tried to remember whether any 
weapons were within reach. She thought of the 
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iron firerod, which she and her mother used to 
turn the embers in the oven that warmed their 
home. It was on the other side of the room, near 
her mother’s cot. If she could just slip down from 
the oven somehow, unnoticed... 

“People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs,” 
boomed the voice. Ayshe jumped. People’s what? 
she thought. It sounded like a Soviet office. And 
this person was speaking Russian. Ayshe’s sis- 
ter and brother were stirring, pushing back their 
blankets with alarm and blinking in confusion. 
Her mother’s rhythmic snoring had ceased, and 
she was looking up from her cot, bewildered by 
the black figure in the doorway. 

“Who is there?” Ayshe asked in her Turkic tongue, 
more alert and ready to talk than her stunned 
mother or confused sister and brother. Part of her 
voice got lost in her throat. 

“I am an officer of the NKVD,” replied the black 
silhouette, in Russian. 

“The... NKVD?” Ayshe replied, this time in Rus- 
sian. She was the only member of her family flu- 
ent enough to converse with the Russian troops, 
though her mother understood the language when 
it was spoken by others. The thought of the NKVD 
scorched Ayshe’s brain like a red coal. The Soviet 
police. One month ago Red Army troops had come 
to expel the Germans from the Crimean penin- 
sula; she and her neighbors had welcomed them 
with relief. But soon the Soviets had installed the 
same checkpoints, and began asking for the same 
things as their predecessors; food, accommoda- 
tion, women, and some people’s lives. The people 
of darker skin, or different features, like Ayshe and 
her family, were treated especially badly. Ayshe’s 
aunt had said that in a village near Sevastopol, 
the political center of Crimea, two families of 
Turk-Meskhetians had been brutally murdered by 
the Soviets. Ayshe knew her own people, Islam- 
ic and not Christian like the Russians, were held 
in similar regard to the Meskhetians. But in their 
homely dacha, in the village of her ancestors, she 
thought they were safe. 

“You, as members of the Crimean Tartars, have 
been ordered to leave this, your place of residence, 
and the Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of 


the Crimean Peninsula, immediately,” the voice 
continued. 

Ayshe stared blankly. She felt her young brother, 
Musa, huddle next to her, and grip her arm. 

“Leave... here?” she managed. 

“To leave immediately,” restated the officer. “You 
have been found guilty of massive collaboration 
with Nazi troops, and partisanship against the 
Soviet Union and her Red Army.” Ayshe looked 
around at her small family, cowering before this 
demon-like figure, just as they had cowered be- 
fore the Nazis at checkpoints around Feodosiya. 
Collaboration with the Germans? 

“You shall be deported at once. Dress, pack your 
belongings. Your name will be called in the cen- 
tral rynok in twenty minutes, at a role call adminis- 
tered by NKVD officials. Ifyour entire family is not 
present you will face immediate... punishment.” 
The black silhouette turned to leave. Ayshe saw the 
profile of his high forehead, remarkably calm and 
flat. She noticed his pointed khaki cap, the glint 
of the Soviet insignia, the fringe of an epaulet that 
danced on his shoulder as he turned. “Your num- 
ber is 2/42. Do not forget it.” As he stepped heavily 
from the threshold his high black boots, polished 
like statues, glinted in the moonlight. He left the 
door gaping like a mouth open in fright. Musa be- 
gan to quietly sob. Beside him, their sister Elgar 
was awake but silent. 

“Mama?” said Ayshe, too astonished to know what 
else to do. “Mama? Did you hear that?” Her moth- 
er was moving out of her cot. “I heard,” she said. 

“And what do you think?” 

Ayshe and her mother’s eyes met across the room. 
Her mother’s gaze was uncertain. She looked 
both roused by fear and paralyzed by that same 
fear. Her eyes were lined with the hard-earned 
wisdom of having survived in a harsh reality, and 
Ayshe knew her mother’s pragmatism had kept 
her family safe until now. Eventually, her mother’s 
gaze fell from Ayshe’s. “Ayshe,” she said steadily, 
so that Ayshe was mystified by her sudden calm, 
“this is no time to talk. We must move.” Ayshe felt 
tears start in her eyes and a ball of anger clench 
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in her throat. Her mother was already out of bed. 
She took a round candle from the floor beside 
her cot and crossed the small room to the earth- 
en oven. There she opened the metal oven door, 
and held the candle to a still-burning ember. The 
wick sputtered and lit, and a delicate glow filled 
the room. 

Just then, another figure stood in the doorway. 
Again, it was a large male, but this time he did not 
look like an officer. In the light of the candle Ayshe 
took in his khaki uniform; the buttoned cotton 
coat with a patch at the collar, the cotton trou- 
sers, the brown leather boots. His face was rigid 
beneath his cap, and he did not look at any one of 
them now lit by the candle flame but stared indif- 
ferently into the room. He held a rifle between his 
hands. The blade pointed up, over his shoulder, to 
the night sky outside. It was unmistakably visible, 
and real. 

“Twenty minutes to roll call!” the soldier barked. 
Then he turned from the doorway and left, un- 
blinking, with that same unfocused gaze, as 
though his eyes had not seen anything. 

Ayshe’s mother was already rolling up the heavi- 
est blanket from her cot into a tight bundle. Ayshe 
watched incredulously as her mother strode to the 
door and slammed it shut. Then she went to the 
shelves on the back wall, opposite the door, and 
pulled aside the muslin curtain which covered 
them. She took out a large chunk of cured meat — 
their biggest and only remaining piece of meat 
from last summer — and wrapped it in a muslin 
rag hanging on a nail from the lowest shelf. This 
she carried to the cot. She returned to the food 
shelves, and took down a smaller chunk of sala — 
the pig’s fat which filled them with energy — and 
a glass jar of pickled cucumbers, a smaller jar of 
pickled onions, and the large knobby end of a loaf 
of black bread. These she also brought to her cot, 
and placed them on the woolen blanket that was 
remaining. She returned to the food shelves, and 
collected more of the same. 

Seeing Ayshe’s immobility, she snapped: “Get 
dressed.” Ayshe kept staring at her in disbelief. 

“You’re... You’re going to do what he asked us to?” 


“We must, Ayshe. Get moving. Wake up!” She 
barked this last order at Musa and Elgar, who were 
both peering around the room with moon-round 
faces. Their mother was charged, moving faster, 
on full alert. Musa sat up but Elgar remained par- 
tially hidden under the blankets. 

“But why? This is crazy!” Ayshe shouted. Her 
mother paused between the food shelves and the 
bed. She had a small bottle of plum alcohol in her 
hand. 

“They are Soviets. He was an officer of the se- 
cret police! They have wanted us gone from here 
for a long time, Ayshe.” Her jaw was taught, her 
face rigid. “The Russians in this town, I’ve heard 
them say it. ’The Tartars take all the good land.’ 
’The Tartars will be deported.’ He was not joking. 
There was no humor in his voice tonight.” 

“But why? It is a joke to say that we have collab- 
orated with the Germans! Papa’s been fighting 
for the Red Army for four years now!” Her moth- 
er, who had returned to wrapping the meat, sala, 
pickles, bread, and alcohol tightly in the wool 
blanket, turned back to Ayshe. Her eyes flashed 
with anger. Even in the half-light Ayshe could see 
them glinting, like the beady eyes of a wolf. 

“The Meskhetians — the Umerovs by Sevastopol — 
the last things they saw were the rifles of the Sovi- 
ets. This is what happens to people who stay in the 
wrong place. Get dressed.” Her irises were so dark 
they seemed to merge with her pupils now, so that 
each eye was a black circle framed by white. “We 
must believe he said the truth. If he said the truth, 
that means we now have only five minutes to get 
ready. Ayshe, do what I ask. Get dressed, in your 
warmest winter clothes. Put on your ualenki.” 

“But...” Ayshe couldn’t go on, her voice was dead 
in her throat. For a minute, her mother softened. 
Ayshe saw in the light of the candle that her moth- 
er was just as scared as she. The whites of her eyes 
were even larger, and she was breathing rapidly in 
her upper chest. Her long, graying hair frizzed out 
from her plaits and framed her brown face. Her 
wide, squashed nose and almond eyes were so 
familiar to Ayshe she could conjure them in her 
sleep. The creases around her eyes — from laugh- 
ing, but also from squinting too long in the hot 
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sun while she worked their shared farm — gave 
Ayshe a sense of both hope and the unstoppable 
passing of time. 

“I know it’s spring,” her mother responded. “It’s 
not winter anymore. But we need to be prepared. I 
have heard... some things, about where they plan 
to take us. Get your valenki, and your heavy wool- 
en shawl, and your heaviest winter dress. Put them 
on over your bed clothes. Keep your bed shawl 
on.” Ayshe still didn’t move. “Now, Ayshe!” she 
snapped. “Then help Musa and Elgar into their 
clothes.” 

Ayshe refused to move — until she heard the rifle 
shot. The shot must have been a short way off — 
perhaps at the top of the lane, on the hill overlook- 
ing Feodosiya. The single clap silenced the room, 
and what seemed like the world outside. In the 
ringing silence, a dog barked once. Then the quiet 
resumed. 

Their mother turned to Musa, who was still cling- 
ing to Ayshe. Musa was only seven, but he felt the 
power of that gun shot. He had understood the 
tension in the room and he had watched breath- 
lessly as the darkened figures had loomed in the 
doorway and barked out evil-sounding phrases. 
He sniveled as his mother turned towards him and 
he reached out his arms for her. But she did not 
pick him up. “Musa,” his mother said, as though 
the gunshot had made her even calmer, and more 
rational. “This is a good game for you. Get down 
from the bed, and pick out your strongest trousers 
and your longjohns and your thickest wool coat. 
Put those on -” 

“On top of my bed clothes, mama?” he managed 
to say. Musa did not know what the Soviets were, 
or how they were different from the Germans. He 
was in his second year of the Tartary school and 
had taken poorly to the Russian language. But his 
teachers said that he was a perceptive and willing 
child. 

“Yes, on top of your bed clothes. Then take your 
valenki, your best winter boots, from the outside 
shed and bring them to Ayshe. Do it as fast as you 
possibly can — it’s a race.” Without hesitation, 
Musa jumped from the bed and ran to the wood- 
en chest by the back door. He began to tear out 
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clothing piece by piece, searching for the winter 
clothes stored at the bottom. 

Ayshe managed to slide to the dirt floor. The feel of 
its reassuring coolness on her foot soles sturdied 
her. She looked at Elgar, who was lying half-hid- 
den in the bed, still shaking beneath the blankets. 
Elgar, she thought, would need a lot of help. She 
was nine, a year and a half older than Musa, but 
so timid and shy she was almost always silent. 
Though they were separated by eight years, Ayshe 
felt very close to her little sister. While her mother 
would do everything to help Musa, the only boy in 
her family, Ayshe knew she must protect Elgar. If 
there was something brutal outside their dacha, 
making its way through her town like a tornado, 
Ayshe would ready herself to face it. 

Almost all of the houses along her lane had been 
roused. Frantic families, lone adults, and Sovi- 
et soldiers and officers were crossing back and 
forth. The soldiers moved up and down the lane, 
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barking orders, occasionally butting against one 
another in play. Their odd, shrill laughs sounded 
deliberately cruel alongside the despairing shouts 
of Ayshe’s neighbors. She heard voices she recog- 
nized. “Khan! Khan! Where is Khan?!” called a 
young male voice two doors away, and she knew 
that must be Mameti Jemilev, looking for his 
dog. Perhaps he hoped to bring Khan with him. 
Ayshe thought again, with a chill, of the gunshot. 
It was not clear what the source, or victim, of the 
shot had been. Her stomach tightened with the 
strangeness ofit all. In the bustling, teeming lane, 
the scene seemed almost friendly. Except it was 
nighttime, and panic was twisting the air. 

In front of Ayshe’s doorstep, a family of three had 
stopped to rest with two large bundles of cloth- 
ing. Their faces were strained and their skin pallid 
against the darkness. They stood, breathing heav- 
ily. Ayshe recognized them as her people, Tartars. 

“Where have you come from?” Ayshe addressed 
them in Tartary. 

“South of the old port,” replied the woman, re- 
ferring to the poorest quarter of Feodosiya, half 
a mile away. Her long hair was undone, and her 
silk shawl had fallen from her head to expose a 
lined brow. Her head looked naked and vulnera- 
ble without her shawl, but she did not bother to 
reset the headdress. Her two male children stared 
helplessly at Ayshe. The boys had bare feet, and 
one was in only his bed clothes. Ayshe thought 
they must have been nearly teens, but they looked 
tiny and frail beside their heavy loads. 

“Will you make it with those bundles?” Ayshe 
asked. 

“We have to,” replied the woman. “Our clothing, 
our food, without their father. . . ” And without fur- 
ther explanation, she hoisted one of the bundles 
onto her shoulder, and instructed the children to 
pick up the other. They did so, one on each end, 
their faces pinched tight. 

The first petals of spring were swirling from the 
trees. A late night breeze, stolen from the ocean, 
lifted the woolen hem of Ayshe’s dress as she 
stood on the threshold. She shivered despite the 
warm air. In the dacha behind her, her mother 


gathered their last possessions and pulled fi- 
nal pieces of clothing onto her children. Ayshe 
stood watching the world for a short twenty sec- 
onds that felt like two hours. She could see the 
big, thick-soled impressions of a hundred heavy 
boots that had churned up the sandy lane before 
her. Another family — a large one this time — was 
making its way towards Feodosiya’s center. Five 
scantily dressed children were trailing behind a 
young woman and her two elderly parents. The 
woman had a small baby clasped in her arms. 
Ayshe thought she recognized them as her neigh- 
bors from the next lane over, the Chobanovs. They 
did not even look her way as they passed. Perhaps 
they didn’t recognize her, Ayshe thought. Feodo- 
siya was a town of thousands. 

But in the lanes surrounding the town center like 
this one, everyone knew their neighbors well. 
Why hadn’t the Chobanovs acknowledged her? 

It’s true that Ayshe and her family were poorer 
than many other Tartars of their town, and most 
certainly poorer than the Russians. They lived 
only on the food they grew, foraged and some- 
times sold, and they made clothing from the wool 
of their small shared farm. But despite their pov- 
erty, Ayshe had always loved living outside of Feo- 
dosiya’s cramped central zone. They had space for 
a small garden and were closer to the land beyond 
the town’s limits, which they worked during the 
day. She could walk to the market for family ne- 
cessities, or down to the seaport for scraps of fish 
leftover from the day’s catch, and then be home 
again in ten minutes. In the center proper, fami- 
lies often crowded together in one building. Since 
the war had begun, many families shared one 
room, for security as much as for pooled resourc- 
es. So many men and women had been taken away 
by Stalin to work in factories or serve in the war, 
and such high numbers of them had been lost at 
the Battle of Kiev. Even more were disappearing 
along the front, fighting the Germans. Ayshe still 
prayed for some news from her papa, who had 
been serving there for many months. 

At the thought of her family, Ayshe turned back 
into the dacha. Her mother and siblings were 
dressed, loaded from head to foot in their heaviest 
winter gear. Already, Musa was complaining that 
he felt hot. 
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“It’s because we are inside Musa. Now, we must get 
going.” Ayshe’s mother hoisted one of the bundles 
to her shoulder. She had rolled it into a tight cyl- 
inder and tied it with thick twine, so it looked like 
a roll of blankets or clothing. Only Ayshe knew 
there was food inside. Ayshe picked up the sec- 
ond bundle, a felted wool cylinder comprised of 
the two heaviest blankets from their beds. Inside, 
they had placed small bottles of their homemade 
alcohol, and a clay tub with the resin of the Mastic 
tree. This resin was a powerful healer. The family 
extracted it from the tree and used it medicinal- 
ly for wounds and internal pains. Ayshe’s mother 
brought it everywhere. 


In the rush of pulling on clothing, Ayshe had 
thought to place the only sentimental item she 
owned into the pocket of her dress. It was a small, 
pressed flower, folded between thin, delicate pa- 
per. She had found this flower in a field outside 
their mosque the summer before. Its deep purple 
petals, so striking against the yellow-brown of 
the field, had caught her gaze. They looked mys- 
terious somehow, as though a girl could be shal- 
lowed up by their rich dense color if she stared at 
them long enough. There, in the field, with the 
broken-down mosque behind her, and German 
troops rolling by in jeeps, Ayshe had felt this spe- 
cial flower might be a doorway into another land. 
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At home she pressed it between the only pa- 
per she had — two thin sheets she had made 
by hand at school from the ground fibers of 
the flax plant. Now it sat, folded in her pock- 
et, thin, delicate, and secret. 

Ayshe hoisted the second bundle to her 
shoulder, took Elgar by her small hand, and 
left the dacha. “Should we close the door, 
mama?” Her mother’s face was the color of 
the grey ash left after burning the branch- 
es of the Mastic tree. “Yes, Ayshe,” she said. 
She had Musa’s hand in hers, and was al- 
ready beginning to walk up the lane towards 
their town center. Ayshe let go of Elgar and 
reached behind her to pull the stout, wooden 
door of their home closed. She did not think 
this would be the last time. Even at seventeen, 
and even with a full education, Ayshe thought 
they would return. 

A cacophony of voices was bubbling up from 
the main rynok of the town. As Ayshe and her 
family approached, Ayshe noticed it wasn’t 
the sort of drunken yelling of her townsfolk 
that she was used to, nor even the derisive 
laughter of the soldiers in the lane just now, 
but a frenzied howling, like the sound of 
fighting cats. As Ayshe strained to listen, she 
could separate out two sounds: a command- 
ing shout that barked out intermittently, 
and a high-pitched response. Ayshe’s heart 
banged in her chest. She dropped Elgar’s 
grasp for a moment to draw her shawl closer, 
and her sweaty hand slipped from the woolen 
material. 

Her small family trod onwards. In their valen- 
ki, the thick felt boots their mother had de- 
manded they wear, their steps were labored 
and slow. Musa again complained of over- 
heating. Elgar strode diligently onwards, 
saying nothing. Within a few minutes, they 
reached the edge of the square. 

“This is a mistake!” Ayshe heard a single 
voice yelling now. It reverberated off the 
brown stone buildings and across the cobbled 


ground. “We’ve betrayed no-one!” There was 
a response from the other side — but quiet, 
too quiet for Ayshe to hear. It was drowned by 
a rhythmic sound that seemed to come from 
the far side of the square, through the loamy 
streets to the north: the stomping of men, 
the pulse of boots on earth. A chill danced up 
Ayshe’s back. It was the sound of marching. 
They were coming from the train station, she 
thought. 

When Ayshe and her family entered the rynok 
proper they saw it was already full of people. 
Tartar families, like her own, stood huddled 
around the square’s two large Ash trees, or on 
the edge of the square with all the possessions 
they had managed — or thought — to grab in 
ten minutes: coats, scarves, candles, framed 
photographs of men missing in the war. One 
young girl clung uncertainly to a dining room 
chair. NKVD officers, like the one who had 
knocked on their own door, strode back and 
forth from one of the rynok’s main buildings, 
papers or loud speakers in hand. A handful 
of them were standing on a makeshift raised 
platform in the center of the square. An angry 
huddle of Tartars had gathered about them. 

“Roll call for East Feodosiya, lane numbers i 
to 50, begins in three minutes!” boomed the 
voice of one of the officers. The small crowd 
cried out in response. Again, a single, high- 
pitched voice broke over the noise. “You must 
give us a reason for this! There has been no 
collaboration with the Germans! We suffered 
at their hands!” When the officers ignored 
this call, the man continued to cry, “Speak to 
me!” 

“Everyone, stand back from the podium. Find 
your families. Group into numbers,” came 
the only response. 

The cool detachment of the officers incensed 
the crowd and distracted it from the rum- 
bling vibration of the approaching soldiers. 
As Ayshe scanned their faces, she realized she 
recognized many of these villagers. The dark 
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hair, the high cheekbones. The karakol hats, 
rounded with short sides, which were perched 
on the male heads, the wool or silken shawls 
that covered the females. The long tunics on 
the men, the wide-skirted, full-length dresses 
on the women. They were all her own people. 
But they could not hear the soldiers coming. 
Ayshe sensed the military mass bearing down 
on the square. This, she thought, was why the 
officers were so calm and dismissive. At any 
moment the Red Army would come surging 
into the square, sweeping up dissenters and 
knocking over anyone who stood in its way. 
The soldiers would carry their ugly rifles at 
the ready, like the rude, unseeing soldier who 
had stood at her threshold. 

She clasped Elgar’s hand, and pulled her close 
to their mother and Musa. “Let’s move to the 
farthest corner of the square,” she whispered 
to her mother. “I can hear soldiers coming.” 
Her mother, now white with fear and weak- 
ened, readily deferred to Ayshe. They turned 
to the left and skirted the edge of the square 
to the south west corner, where the crowd 
was sparsest. At the entrance to the church 
bell tower there was a small alcove. Ayshe 
crowded in with her family. They’ve lured us 
here, she thought, so that they might slaughter us 
easily. Hou; foolish we were to obey! She glared 
then at her mother’s obstinate face, her set 
jaw, her drooping, tired skin. She doesn’t know 
about the real world, thought Ayshe. She’s too old 
to understand that you mustn’t follow these people. 
If only I had been strong enough to say no! She felt 
ashamed for the stupidity of her family, and 
the stupidity of her people, so easily talked 
into their own death trap. 

A voice interrupted her thoughts. “Siirgiin, 
siirgiin! It is surgiin!” She listened to this 
unfamiliar Turkish word. The voice went 
on: “They say we are traitors, and barbar- 
ians. They are coming — now — the whole 
Red Army, to teach us for ’deserting,’ when 
we have done nothing!” Ayshe peered out of 
the alcove, and recognized Amet Kadyrov. He 
was a shorter, dark-haired young man with 


coal-colored eyes that glinted in the light of a 
kerosene lamp he held out before him. Ayshe 
put Elgar’s hand in her mother’s. “One mo- 
ment, mama,” she said. And she ducked out 
of the alcove and walked over to Amet. 

Amet’s eyes were almond-shaped like her 
own, and as Ayshe drew closer she thought 
they seemed to be fighting to remain cool, 
steady. They flicked nervously across the fac- 
es of the small group gathered before him. 
His lamb’s wool karakol was tilted to the side 
of his head at a bizarre angle and, in the or- 
ange half-light of the lamp he held out before 
him, he looked as though he hadn’t slept, as 
though some deep part of him was disturbed. 
Crazed, despite his tone of reason. Ayshe 
then noticed the heavy boots he wore. Also, 
winter boots. What did he and mama both know? 

“Amet,” she said, “it’s me.” Amet turned to 
her. 

“Ayshe.” He bowed his head in acknowledg- 
ment. “Ayshe, I am sorry to see you here too.” 
Fora moment, his eyes rested warmly on hers. 
Ayshe had shared class with Amet in the Tar- 
tary school. Amet had been a good student. 
He and Ayshe competed for the top grades in 
history and rhetoric and outperformed each 
other in Russian. Outside of school Ayshe, 
like Amet, had been teased and taunted. The 
Russian and Ukrainian children had called 
her ’rusalka chernaya,’ the black mermaid, 
for her dark complexion and dark hair, and 
the idea, Ayshe sometimes thought, that she 
was only half-human. 

“What is surgiin, Amet? I’ve never heard 
this — siirgiin. What does it mean?” 

“Siirgiin, siirgiin,” said Amet woefully. “That 
is exile. Forever exiled. That is what they will 
do to us. They are counting us up now, like 
chickens, so they can set us in cages and send 
us to exile.” 

“But where? On the mainland? In Ukraine?” 
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“No Ayshe, I do not know, but I think it will be far 
from here. I have heard the Soviets have sent many 
Volga Germans and Turkic people from the Union 
into remotest Siberia.” 

“Siberia.” The descriptions of Siberia she had read 
in her school text books rushed to her mind. She 
pictured vast expanses of white, with only carts 
and buggies led by horses and donkeys through 
the snow. She knew too, that there were long, dry 
summers in Siberia, and that contrary to the way 
everyone talked about it, it could be a hot place. 
That heat too could be devastating for a family 
without shelter or a home. 

“Yes, Siberia. Stalin has set up Gulags there.” 

“Gulags?” This was another unfamiliar word. 

“They are labor camps. We will be little more than 
slaves.” 

In the square, the noise of the shouting was be- 
coming louder. Amet and Ayshe turned towards 
it. The Tartary crowd was climbing up onto the 
rough platform of the officers. An officer was yell- 
ing through a loudspeaker: “Get back from here. 
Get back. If you do not move, you will be shot!” 
The marching sound was unmistakable now, and 
the crowd in the center of the square was pan- 
icking. A handful of soldiers had returned from 
rounding up the Tartars of the town, and they 
strode indifferently to the centre of the square, 
and began to butt the protestors with the ends of 
their rifles. Ayshe turned to Amet. “We must get 
away from here, this is very dangerous.” 

“Yes. They are just waiting for the army now. I 
must get to my mother and father,” Amet stated. 
His parents were elderly, Ayshe recalled, and his 
father had avoided enlistment for that reason. 
“Yes, go to them,” she said. 

“Do not try to run away from this Ayshe. Else, the 
soldiers will get you, or the Russian townsfolk, 
and that will be worse than surgiin. The best you 
can do is keep your family together, and stay liv- 
ing.” Amet bowed his head to Ayshe. “And do your 
best,” he said, “to speak Russian to them, and 
only Russian.” 


As Ayshe crossed the few yards back to the al- 
cove, a single shot rang out from the rynok cen- 
ter. Then, one more. She turned to see two offi- 
cers on the podium firing their hand guns into 
the air. A warning. The small crowd around them 
was quickly dispersing. Ayshe was about to turn 
back to her family when she was forced down to 
the ground by a roaring noise. It swarmed over 
her and shook her entire body. Sharp painful jabs, 
echoing all around the square, punctuated the air. 
Ayshe felt as though these jabs were punctuating 
her own lungs, stopping her own breathing. The 
needling, shocking noise of rifle fire was blasting 
through the rynok. The marching soldiers poured 
into the square, having at last reached their target. 
Their rifles sounded for a moment or two longer, 
then stopped. In the chilling calm that followed, 
the marching of more and more soldiers was 
heard, as they surrounded the square. A wailing 
began, in the north of the square - the point, 
Ayshe thought, where the soldiers had first en- 
tered and fired in response to the officers’ warn- 
ing shots. On her hands and knees, Ayshe crawled 
the remaining distance to the alcove and sat with 
her shaking, weeping family. 

Ayshe’s tears soaked into her heavy winter clothes; 
the clothes meant to save her from the winter her 
mother had somehow seen coming. 1 
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Days of Future Present: 

Marvel Comics and “the Most Intricate Fictional 
Narrative in the History of the World” 

Christopher Heaney 


I. Apocalypse Later 

For just over half a century, there’s been another 
America running alongside our own, where col- 
orfully dressed misfits solve crimes, protect the 
weak, and have explosive misunderstandings. 
One team of those misfits is more outcast than 
the rest, and since 1980 they’ve been fighting to 
avoid a 2013 where airborne robots assassinate the 
state’s enemies; where scientists map the genes 



of fellow citizens without their permission; where 
New York is partially abandoned and has inter- 
ment camps in South Bronx. 

“In North America, in the year 2013, there are 
three classes of people,” the team’s most sympa- 
thetic chronicler once explained: 

“H,” for baseline Human — clean of mutant 
genes, allowed to breed. “A,” for Anamolous [sic.] 
Human — a normal person possessing mutant ge- 
netic potential Forbidden to breed. “M,” for 

Mutant. The bottom of the heap, made pariahs 
and outcasts by the Mutant Control Act of 1988. 
Hunted down and — with a few rare exceptions — 
killed without mercy. In the quarter-century since 
the act’s passage, millions have died. They were 
the lucky ones. 

From Christopher Claremont (writer, co-plotter), 
John Byrne (co-plotter, penciller), Terry Austin 
(Inker), “Days of Future Present,” The Uncanny 
X-Men Vol. 1 # 141 (Jan., 1980), Marvel Comics 
Group. 

This pulpy self-seriousness, of course, is the world 
of Cyclops, Wolverine, and Storm — the mutant 
heroes of Marvel Comics’ X-Men, the most pop- 
ular title published by America’s top-selling com- 
ic book company. This bleak 2013 was a storyline 
named “Days of Future Past,” created in 1980 by 
the writer Chris Claremont and the artist John 
Byrne. And from the safety of our 2013, we can 
breath easy, relieved that we live in a world with- 
out drones, genetic screening, and a devastated 
Manhattan. 

Because these are just comic books, right? 


The Uncanny X-Men Vol. 1 # 142 (Feb. 1980). Cover: Terry Austin. 
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II. What's So Funny About Truth, 
Justice, and the American Way? 


In 2012, a year when the film industry’s big- 
gest box-office smash was Marvel’s superhero 
epic The Auenyers, which made over $1.5 bil- 
lion worldwide, it’s almost trite to consider 
superheroes in their original, comic book- 
form. Superhero comics have been over-ana- 
lyzed nearly since their inception in the late 
1930s, but their mainstream acceptance and 
deconstruction in the last fifteen years is as- 
tounding: museum exhibitions, debates over 
their relationship to Occupy Wall Street, even 
Pulitzer Prize-winning novels devoted to their 
emotional minutiae. Each spring and fall 
brings a new New York Times-reviewed narra- 
tive history of some corner of the industry — a 
clockwork regularity that might make even 
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the most devoted fan, the guaranteed market 
for these sorts of books, say, ‘So what?’ Do we 
really need another paean to how a particular 
artist drafted Wonder Woman’s boots with 
both strength and sexuality? 1 

Of course we do. Superheroes are not our 
modern gods, as the breathier among us 
claim. They’re far more complicated than 
that. 

* "A glorious place, a glorious age, I tell you! 

A very Neon Renaissance— And the myths that 
actually touched you at that time — not Hercules, 
Orpheus, Ulysses and Aeneas— but Superman, 
Captain Marvel, Batman, The Human Torch, 
Sub-Mariner, Captain America, Plastic Man, 
The Flash — But of Course!" 

Tom Wolfe, The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test (New 
York: Bantam, 1999 [1967]). 


Superheroes were created by twentieth-centu- 
ry individuals we can identify and interview, 
yet most are owned by large corporations that 
sought new creators when the originals got 
wise. This makes them one of the strangest 
continuous fictional experiments ever, as if 
Jane Austen sold Pride and Prejudice’s Eliza- 
beth Bennett, then was replaced by a mixture 
of jobbers and geniuses that kept extending 
her adventures into the present. 

Despite that corporate ownership, superhe- 
roes on a day-to-day level are constantly being 
re-appropriated. Fans, taxi drivers, families, 
and artists refashion t-shirts, tattoos, stick- 
ers, and custom-made costumes into person- 
al icons and alter egos. One never dared dress 
up as Zeus: children and adults from Rio to 
Rochester don the mask of the Bat. Or the 
smile of The Joker. 

Two great histories of superhero comics came 
out in 2012 and they help explain how this 
happened: Larry Tye’s Superman: The Hiyh-Fly- 
ing History of America’s Most Enduriny Hero (New 
York: Random House, 2012) and Sean Howe’s 
Marvel Comics: The Untold Story (New York: 
HarperCollins, 2012). Look past their breathy 
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titles — a convention of superheroes and 
mass-market histories — because their con- 
tents are worth considering. 

Under the guise of a biography of the first and 
most superpowered hero, Tye’s Superman of- 
fers the moving story of the character’s cre- 
ation by Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster. Tye lays 
out what many already know, that Siegel and 
Shuster got a raw deal when they sold their 
red and blue Kryptonian sweetheart to Na- 
tional Allied Publications for $130 in 1938, but 
digs in deep to the ‘how’ of it all. Yet Tye also 
shows how corporate ownership by DC Com- 
ics ensured Superman’s greatest strength as 
a character and as intellectual property: en- 
durance, the ability for new creators to step 
in, leave their mark, and move on, without 
killing him (for good). It makes Superman a 
creative and corporate bellwether for Ameri- 
can history, and Tye follows him through the 
years. 2 

Superman is excellent, but Sean Howe’s Mar- 
vel Comics is more free-wheeling, and has a 
more ambiguous ending. Thoroughly ‘unau- 
thorized,’ Howe interviewed more than 150 
individuals and their relatives who worked 
with Marvel between 1939 and the present, 
many of them disillusioned. Axes got ground, 
thrown, and lodged in the chests of industry 
greats, in the most professional, and enter- 
taining, manner imaginable. 

There are four ways to write the history of 
superhero comics, Howe shows, but none of 
them leaves Marvel, and its stewardship of 
its heroes, looking great. Whereas Superman 
and his companions at DC — Batman, Won- 
der Woman, the Flash — always return to their 
clearly defined archetypal cores, Marvel’s he- 
roes, at least in comic books, got lost along 
the way. 


50= 
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* In the neat sort of twist that can only happen in real life, 
Siegel went to work for Marvel while he was funding his 
fight against DC, during Marvel's creative explosion. Siegel 
wrote under a pseudonym, however, and only picked up 
spare scripts, which means that he didn't contribute much to 
Marvel's new superheroes. 



Sean Howe, Marvel Comics: The Untold Story. 
New York: HarperCollins, 2012. 


III. Along Came a Spider 


The first way of telling the history of super- 
hero comics remains the most traditional. 
This is the ‘superhero genesis tale’. It begins 
when a cape hits it big, then unravels when 
the superhero’s creators and owners begin 
to quarrel. Legends have been staples since 
1938, when those two good Jewish boys from 
Cleveland, Siegel and Shuster, channeled 
their sense of alienation, parental loss, and 
justice into Superman, and then sold him. 
The bickering began early, and by 1962 Siegel 
began threatening DC with a lawsuit. 


The early 1960s were Marvel’s moment, how- 
ever, when the company was ground zero for 
the creation of now famous characters like 
The Fantastic Four in 1961; Spider-Man and 
the Hulk in 1962; Iron Man, the Avengers, 
Doctor Strange, and the X-Men in 1963, Mar- 
vel’s annus mirabilis; and Daredevil in 1964. 
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It’s here that Howe’s book begins in earnest, 
teasing out the artistic collaborations that 
gave these characters life. The two central fig- 
ures are the writer Stan Lee and the artist Jack 
Kirby, born Stanley Martin Lieber and Jacob 
Kurtzberg. Both were Jewish, both changed 
their names, both grew up poor in New 
York — but the resemblance ended there. 

* Each later claimed to have changed their names for their 
own reasons: Kirby, whose parents were from Austria, wanted 
to be an "American." Lee because he was saving "Stanley 
Lieber" for literary fiction. 

Born in 1917, Kirby had a few years on Lee, and 
learned how to draw and scrap in the Lower 
East Side slums. When he started in com- 
ic books in 1939, he came out swinging. In 
late 1940, a year before the United States got 
into World War II, Kirby and his fellow artist 
Joe Simon co-created the character Captain 
America for Timely, Marvel’s precursor. They 
introduced him with one of the most famous 
covers in comic book history: Captain Ameri- 
ca clocking Adolf Hitler in the face. 

For their second issue, Simon and Kirby sent 
the hero and his sidekick Bucky to infiltrate a 
concentration camp in Germany. Howe per- 
fectly captures Simon and Kirby’s mixture of 


Jack Kirby (penciller), Joe Sinnott (inker), Stan Lee 
(writer), "If This Be Doomsday!" The Fantastic Four 
Vol. 1 #49 (Apr., 1966). 


urgency and New York snarl: ‘“Don Yankee 
schwein vood upzet mein plans,’ Hitler wor- 
ried, before Bucky kicked him in the stom- 
ach.” Kirby enlisted during the war, and at- 
tended the liberation of a small concentration 
camp. 


f On Kirby's fighting, see the controversial 
interview Gary Groth did with Kirby and his wife 
Roz, for The Comics Journal. In terms of what 
if says about his collaborative relationship with 
Lee and others, it needs a heavy dose of salt, but 
it's entertaining nevertheless and can be read at 
http://www.tcj.com/iack-kirby-interview/. A taste: 

GROTH: Now these fights in your neighborhood — 
these were serious, knock-down, drag-out fights. 

KIRBY: Oh yes, they were. Not only that, but they 
were climb-out fights. There was a monument store. 
There was a store that built funeral monuments, and 
we used to run over those monuments. We used 
to hop from monument to monument chasing each 
other. For all I know, they may still be on Suffolk 
Street. 

GROTH: Now, what do you mean by a "climb-out 
fight"? 

KIRBY: A cl imb-out fight is where you climb a 
building. You climb fire escapes. You climb to the 
top of the building. You fight on the roof, and you 
fight all the way down again. You fight down the 
wooden stairs, see? And, of course, 1 didn't win 
all of them. You fought fair. If the other guy wants 
to fight and you knocked him out, you did your 
best for him. You didn't want to hurt him any more. 
There was one time they knocked me out and laid 
me in front of my mother's door. And in order for 
my mother not to be shocked they readjusted my 
clothes and they saw that nothing was rumpled and 
I looked very comfortable next to the apartment 
door, so when my mother would open the door it 
wouldn't be that much of a shock. 

GROTH: Were you actually knocked unconscious? 

KIRBY: Well, yes. 

GROTH: Were you ever seriously injured? Broken 
bones, or... 

KIRBY: No, I don't think so. I was pretty good, to 
be frank with you, but against five guys... you know, 
it didn't really faze me. 

ROZ KIRBY: You were like Captain America. 

KIRBY: Yes 
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Lee also began at Timely in 1939, but his job, 
at first, was to make sure the inkwells were 
filled. In his earliest days he wore a propel- 
ler beanie to the office, and tootled about 
on an ocarina, bugging the older artists. Lee 
was savvy, though, and moved on to writing, 
spending WWII producing copy for the army. 
He and Kirby both survived the comic book 
industry’s collapse in the 1950s by working 
across genres. 


as self-conscious, self-promoting, and cheer- 
fully cornpone, but with a real knack for com- 
ing up with clear concepts that artists would 
then give life: the Fantastic Four, the Hulk, 
the Avengers, and the X-Men with Kirby, 
the jittery, fragile Spider-Man with the Ayn 
Rand-obsessed Steve Ditko, and Daredevil 
with Bill Everett. 3 


Twhat? WHY DID ~ 
Ly OU ASK THAT? 
T WHAT DO YOU KNO 
ABOUT MY IMAGE 


AND 50 1 ^ 

HAVE NOW 
ACCOMPLISHED 
My FIRST 
OBJECTIVE ! 
GENTLEMEN, 
CITADEL 

M/Me/ 



Roy Lichtenstein's Image Duplicator, 1963, left, borrowed from the panel at right, from 
Stan Lee and Jack Kirby's "X-Men," The [Uncanny] X-Men Vol. 1 , # 1 (Sept. 1 963). 


Lee says he was thinking about quitting when 
his publisher, Martin Goodman, told him to 
come up with a superhero team to compete 
with DC’s Justice League of America. He de- 
livered the idea for the Fantastic Four, whose 
powers were as hideous as they were unique, 
and whose relationships resembled that of a 
very dysfunctional family. Kirby came up with 
the characters’ iconic designs, the exploding 
blocky action, and, frequently, the story’s 
inner beats. Lee then came up with the di- 
alogue — a process they called ‘the Marvel 
Method.’ 

This is all the stuff of legend, and Kirby’s par- 
tisans and Lee’s defenders — of which there 
are fewer — fight over their contributions like 
Beatle fans argue over John and Paul. Howe, 
though, is unstintingly fair. Lee comes across 


Kirby comes off as the most inspired, espe- 
cially as he pushed his art toward increasingly 
futuristic galactic epics and the other side of 
doomsday. Lee worked him hard, however, 
and did little to disabuse the public of the no- 
tion that he, Lee, was the flame. It’s hard not 
to feel that Kirby, the exhausted, cigar-smok- 
ing workhorse, got a pretty bum deal before 
he left Marvel in 1969 for DC — the Distin- 
guished Competition, in fanboy terms. Kirby 
cut loose with a whole raft of more cosmic 
characters, and it was clear that Marvel had 
nurtured him, then held him back. Yet the 
characters were so aggressively weird that 
many readers couldn’t relate. That was what 
Lee had contributed: accessibility and that 
buzzword, ‘relevance.’ 
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IV. Marvel-ous Mystery Tour 

‘Relevance’ is the second way into the histo- 
ry of comics, and it’s also the second oldest: 
what are all these superheroes really about, 
and why do so many fans care whether they 
live or die? When one Cornell student gushed 
to Esquire in 1965 that “Marvel often stretch- 
es the pseudoscientific imagination far into 
the phantasmagoria of other dimensions, 
problems of time and space, and even the 
semi-theological concept of creation,” did he 
mean it? 

Howe poses the question, but knows better 
than to fully throw himself into the answer. 
Academics and critics have been pulling their 
hair out about comics since the 1940s, when 
an otherwise well-meaning liberal psychi- 



Don McGregor (writer), Billy Graham (artist), 
"And All Our Past Decades Have Seen 
Revolutions," Jungle Action featuring the Black 
Panther V ol. 2 # 16 (July, 1975), Marvel 
Comics Group. 


atrist named Frederic Wertham launched a 
crusade against comic books’ purported an- 
tisocial revenge fantasies, delusions of gran- 
deur, and homosexual subtexts. 

That story is well told elsewhere and Howe 
lingers just long enough to set the stage for 
Marvel. He recaps how Wertham’s witch- 
hunt destroyed careers and turned the indus- 
try to self-censorship. The latter wasn’t all 
bad, given that several of the comics under 
scrutiny were indeed violently misogynistic, 
but it muzzled creativity, and led to the most 
milquetoast era in comic book history. Super- 
man was very popular. 

The early 1960s, by contrast, were exactly the 
right moment for outsider heroes, atomic 
and cosmic origins, and literary pretensions. 
Readers loved Marvel’s creations, and so did 
critics and ‘real’ artists. Federico Fellini (a 
keen cartoonist himself) stopped by the of- 
fice, Roy Lichtenstein swiped Kirby’s art for 
his paintings, and columnists at the Village 
Voice considered Peter Parker’s insecurities 
amidst “phallic-looking skyscraper towers.” 
Lee got hip to the college crowd and re-brand- 
ed Marvel as a “Pop Art Production.” 

Howe shows that Lee got the joke. Aca- 
demics working on any sort of pop culture 
should read Stan Lee’s response to a question 
from one reader as to whether — in Howe’s 
words — “the Galactus saga was a justification 
for Vietnam, with Galactus as the Viet Cong, 
the Fantastic Four as South Vietnam, and the 
Silver Surfer as America ... right?” 

Lee deflected: “Two’ll getcha ten that our 
next mail contains a whole kaboodle of letters 
from equally imaginative fans who are utterly 
convinced that Galactus represented Robert 
McNamara, while the Silver Surfer was Wayne 
Morse — with Alicia symbolizing Lady Bird!” 

Howe affirms that most Marvel stories were 
“beyond metaphor,” but also makes it clear 
that Lee learned to pepper his scripts with 
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“token liberal signifiers and general trippi- 
ness.” Iron Man began as a true cold warrior 
but cut back on the Red Scare talk as the de- 
cade progressed. The X-Men played out as a 
liberal’s Civil Rights parable, with one group 
of superpowered mutants fighting to win 
humankind’s trust and respect, and anoth- 
er fighting for separatism and domination. 
Doctor Strange explored the cosmos from the 
comfort of his Greenwich Village pad. 

Readers turned on, tuned in and dropped 
money for 40 million copies in one year alone. 

Business was worse in the 1970s, but it al- 
lowed even wilder experimentation. Howe’s 
enthusiasm for this under-appreciated era is 
infectious. Under an editor name Roy Thom- 
as, a new guard of young writers and artists 
sent the characters on even weirder trips, and 
“smuggled countercultural dispatches into 
the four-color newsprint that found its way 
onto drugstore spinner racks.” 

Howe spends a fair amount of time on the 
Black Panther — the first black superhero, 
whose creation in 1966 preceded the U.S. po- 
litical organization’s formation in Oakland 
by three months. Until 1973, the character 
had been little more than a noble, stereotyp- 
ical foil for white heroes. That year, though, 
the character got his own book, and a writer 
named Don McGregor and artists Rich Buck- 
ler and Billy Graham, an African-American, 
set off flying. McGregor sent the Black Pan- 
ther back to Africa, to the technologically 
advanced kingdom he ruled, to fight rumors 
that he’d become a sellout. “It was the only 
mainstream American comic book to feature 
an all-black cast,” Howe notes, and McGre- 
gor sent the character through an epic thir- 
teen-part story as politically ambitious as it 
was dense. 

The 1970s through the early 1980s seem to 
have been the cultural high-water mark of 
Marvel, which makes it even sadder that 
Howe must move on to the late 1980s through 


1990s, when the comic industry and most of 
its characters went — there is no honest way 
to put this politely — in the shitter. 


V. Secret Wars 

It’s compelling though, because this is where 
the book really digs into the history of Marvel 
as a corporation. This is the third way to tell 
the history of comics, and here Howe shines: 
this is comics as an industry, a web of com- 
petitive businesses that take risks to incubate 
their employee’s ideas, while simultaneously 
squeezing them — and their cape-wearing av- 
atars — for profit. 

Much like Gerard Jones’s Men of Tomorrow, 
Marirel Comics: The Untold Story excels as a labor 
history. It explains how a series of publishers 
and owners lived for so long off artists, writers 
and editors that signed away their daydreams 
for a paycheck: it paid well, in the good times; 
it was hard to predict which character might 
one day be worth billions; and working out 
your obsessions with colorful avatars of mass 
destruction was subversive fun. 

It was also awful, however. Howe’s book is full 
of creators warning youngsters against going 
into comics and resenting Marvel for their 
treatment. Kirby was especially jaded. When 
Marvel tried to get him to sign an agreement 
that restricted his usage rights for what little 
artwork they agreed to return, he refused. 
“I wouldn’t cooperate with the Nazis, and I 
won’t cooperate with them,” he said. “If I al- 
low them to do this to me, I’m allowing them 
to do it to other people.” As Howe points out, 
even the company man Lee said, “I would tell 
any cartoonist who has an idea ... think twice 
before you give it to a publisher.” 

This began to look particularly attractive in 
the 1980s, when Marvel’s editor-in-chief, 
Jim Shooter, began micromanaging what 
had been a series of independent fiefdoms. 
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He built massive crossovers around toy pro- 
motions, disrupting individual creators’ 
long-simmering storylines. 


artists, editors, and writers were out of a job. 
Small towns that had had three comic book 
stores suddenly had none. 


The stories sold extraordinarily well, though, 
helping to build the American network of spe- 
cialty comic book stores that became ground 
zero of the comic book market’s explosion 
in the early 1990s. For a short while, comics 
became insanely collectible, and Marvel fig- 
ured out how to cash in. Stories and writing 
were sacrificed for tie-ins, surface and style. 
The most popular characters were violent, 
surrounded by scantily dressed supporting 
characters. Hotshot artists like Todd McFar- 
lane, Jim Lee and Rob Liefield attained un- 
believable sales numbers, then walked off to 
found new companies — but not before more 
thoughtful longtime writers and editors had 
quit. Marvel competed by setting the market 
into a speculative frenzy over gimmicky ho- 
logram covers and pseudo-cataclysms. New 
incentives meant that one editor of the pop- 
ular X-books walked away with $85,000 each 
month. 

But when readers realized that not everyone’s 
copy of 1991’s X-Men #1, mint with gatefold 
cover, would pay for a college education, the 
market crashed. Marvel went bankrupt and 
was bought out bv a tov conmanv. Countless 


It’s at this point that Howe’s narrative be- 
comes suitably cynical, detailing the suits and 
countersuits between the company’s owners 
and debtors that led to Marvel’s solvency in 
the 2000s, and its fairly successful attempt to 
regain relevance with ‘mature’ content (read: 
sex and violence). Marvel’s aggressiveness 
has paid off, never more so than last summer, 
when their Avengers movie franchise took 
over the world. 4 

Howe lets the quotes speak for themselves: 
creator after creator left out in the cold by 
Marvel and Lee, who’s happy to wave to the 
cameras. 

Still, even if Howe is restrained, his read- 
ers don’t have to be. It’s sad that Howe only 
passingly mentions that “DC signed a group 
of black comic creators — many of whom had 
worked for Marvel — to produce a number of 
new series for the publisher, under the name 
Milestone.” It’s especially unfortunate given 
that one of those creators, Dwayne McDuffie, 
was one of Marvel’s cleverest critics. 




BUT, EVENTUALLY THE HUMAN RACE WILL HAVE NO PLACE 
LEFT TO RUN / THE PLANET- ENCIRCLING RAY WILL 

Repuce the entire globe to a lifeless , empty 


And, when earth's 

FIERY CORE ITSELF 
IS DRAINED, GALACTUS 
WILL DEPART... LEAVING 
BEHIND NOTHING MORE 
THAN A FEW FADING 
FRAGMENTS OF WHAT 
WAS ONCE AN INHABITED 
WORLD/ 


Jack Kirby (penciller), Joe Sinnott (inker), Stan Lee (writer), "If This Be Doomsday!" The Fantastic 
FourVol. 1 #49 (Apr., 1966) 
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In one famed internal tongue-in-cheek memo 
from 1989, McDuffie noted that “25% of all Af- 
rican-American superheroes appearing in the 
Marvel Universe possessed skateboard-based 
superpowers.” He proposed “Teenage Negro 
Ninja Thrashers,” a team whose every mem- 
ber was “a black guy on a skateboard.” 

McDuffie also came up with one of the clever- 
est titles in superhero history. This was Dam- 
age Control, a mini-series co-created with Er- 
nie Colon about a company that cleaned and 
rebuilt New York and the world for cash after 
every superhero’s doomsday battle. 

This was good satire. Damage Control resem- 
bled Marvel itself, whose comic book strate- 
gy seemed to have become: take the beauti- 
ful world that Lee, Kirby, Ditko, Simon, and 
Everett created; tear it apart; re-build it as 
‘brand new’ and ‘same as it ever was’; make 
tremendous amounts of money; repeat. 

But if you were a fan of these characters — if 
your heart ever skipped a beat when Peter 
Parker discovered his powers, or a mutant 
found acceptance with the X-Men — Damage 
Control pointed at something rather un- 
settling. Whether or not the real world, our 
world, is the safest it has ever been, as some 
claim, the Marvel Universe was experiencing 
Hiroshima-scale events thrice yearly. And 
why would anyone want to escape to a world 
like that? 


VI. Webspinners 

The answer is the fourth way of writing about 
superhero comics, and Howe is brave to in- 
clude it, given that it usually bores non-fans 
to tears: the “history” of a particular compa- 
ny’s fictional universe. 

As Howe explains, fans love Marvel because 
just about every appearance of a character 
“counts.” In Spider-Man’s case, that means 


fifty years of monthly, even tri-monthly ap- 
pearances in which hundreds of creators have 
tried to maintain his character while spinning 
new threads of mythos. Howe claims — right- 
ly — that it makes Marvel the “most intricate 
fictional narrative history of the world.” 

Too intricate, perhaps. Stan Lee once ordered 
that the “stories should have only ‘the illusion 
of change’ ... lest their portrayals conflict 
with what licensees had planned for other 
media.” This was conservative, but its alter- 
native is upsetting in other ways. 

For example, Peter Parker, the awkward six- 
teen-year-old bitten by a radioactive arach- 
nid, no longer exists in the comics. He is now 
Peter Parker, a late-twenty-something who 
accidentally killed the love of his life while 
saving her; whose best friend has repeatedly 
gone insane; who has fought his own forgot- 
ten clones; who lost his unborn child to an 
archenemy’s poison; who got mystically di- 
vorced by the Devil; who has seen his beloved 
Aunt die and return to life over and over and 
over. . . 

* In December of 2012 Peter Parker's mind was trapped in 

the body of a dying Dr. Octopus, who now controlled Peter 

Parker's body. 

Actually, this was quite clever. 

Taken individually, some of these plot points 
were powerful. But cumulatively, they suggest 
that the Marvel Universe at some point be- 
came a torture chamber. Friedrich Nietzsche 
asked his readers to imagine how they’d feel 
if a demon snuck into their loneliness and 
told them they would have to live their life 
over and over again. DC might be a little more 
staid, but you can imagine Superman smiling 
and saying ‘Yes.’ Spider-Man might weep. 5 

Howe’s Mareel Comics never gets that heavy, 
but it hints that the company didn’t have to go 
as far as it did. Superhero comics have been in 
the personal and universal Armageddon busi- 
ness ever since Krypton exploded. At first, 
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"HER POWER AS PHOENIX 
WAS OUT OF CONTROL . 
UNCHECKED, IT COULD / 
HAVE DESTROYED 
THE UNIVERSE. 


I LOVE YOU, SCOTT. A PART OF 
ME WILL ALWAYS BE WITH YOU. 



Panels from Chris Claremont (writer, co-plotter), John Byrne (Co-plotter, penciler), and Terry 
Austin (inker), The Uncanny X-Men V ol. 1, # 138 (Oct., 1980). 


Marvel only continued the trend, if on a more 
personally responsible level: Peter Parker selfishly 
failed to prevent the death of his uncle, for exam- 
ple. And if the hazards Marvel heroes then faced 
felt more ‘real’ than in DC — “a red-skied New York 
City in flames, its screaming citizens dropping 
belongings and falling on one another” — then so 
did their victories. “Armageddon was nigh,” but it 
was always averted. 

What changed all that was the X-Men. 


VII. The Phoenix Effect 

Writers love the X-Men for its easy central meta- 
phor: good people persecuted by society for what 
they cannot change about themselves. It works as 
well for marriage equality today as it did for Civil 
Rights in the 1960s. The team comes complete 
with a ready-made rivalry between Charles Xavi- 
er, a white, bald Martin Luther King, Jr. analogue, 
and Magneto, Marvel’s (white, mutant) version of 
Malcolm X with, yes, magnetic powers. And since 
1975, it has featured one of the most internation- 
al casts of characters in comics, with heroes of 
just about every color: black, white, yellow, red ... 
blue. 6 

During the late 1970s and early 1980s, the X-Men 


made some very adult questions of responsibil- 
ity and guilt manageable for teenagers. The new 
team grappled with the death of one of its mem- 
bers during their second mission. Afterwards, 
the writer Chris Claremont and artist John Byrne 
merged one of the X-Men’s nicer heroes, Jean 
Grey, with the Phoenix, a cosmic entity that drove 
her to snuff out another galaxy’s sun, annihilating 
a nearby planet. 

Claremont’s plan was that Grey would atone for 
her crimes, but his editor-in-chief, Jim Shooter, 
was apoplectic: Jean Grey needed to die. “Having a 
character destroy an inhabited world with billions 
of people,” he fulminated, “wipe out a starship 
and then — well, you know, having the powers 
removed and being let go on Earth ... it seems to 
me that that’s the same as capturing Hitler alive at 
the end of World War II, taking the German army 
away from him and letting him go to live on Long 
Island.” 

Claremont was furious, but when the moment 
came he had Jean take her own life, in a moment 
of clarity. Claremont and Shooter’s struggle made 
for sad, powerful pop art ... and even better sales: 
the death of Jean Grey was one of Marvel’s most 
popular issues of all time. 

It’s hard to read Howe’s book and not feel that 
what happened next was the beginning of the 
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end. Hoping to reproduce the success of Jean 
Grey’s death, Shooter looked for more heroes 
to kill, and interfered more often with writ- 
ers’ plots. 

Claremont, meanwhile, made redemption 
the X-Men’s next great theme. He tried to 
give Jean Grey’s lover, Cyclops, some peace. 
He introduced a young new teenager mem- 
ber, Kitty Pryde, who happened to be Jewish 
and was soon thrust into the potential 2013 of 
Claremont and Byrne’s “Days of Future Past” 
storyline. In that future, Charles Xavier and 
Cyclops are dead and Magneto, the X-Men’s 
former archenemy, keeps the X-Men’s hopes 
alive in a mutant concentration camp in the 
South Bronx. 

It was all prelude to Claremont’s next big rev- 
elation, back in the X-Men’s present, in 1980: 
Magneto, who had never been much more 
than a megalomaniacal foil before, was not 
only also Jewish himself, but a survivor of 
Auschwitz. 

“Search throughout my homeland, you will 
find none who bear my name,” the villain 
rages, the next time he fights the X-Men. 
“Mine was a large family and it was slaugh- 
tered — without Mercy, without Remorse. So 
speak not to me of grief, boy. You know not 
the meaning of the word!” Magneto surren- 


ders, however, when he thinks that he has 
killed Kitty Pryde, a fellow Jew. Over the rest 
of the decade, Claremont nudged Magneto’s 
towards a complete transformation: the Ho- 
locaust survivor turned angry villain would 
become a teacher, the head of the X-Men. It 
was really very moving. 

It didn’t work. Howe explains how Shooter 
threw the new “compelling, possibly noble” 
Magneto under the bus. In Marvel’s new 
crossover schedule, the villain was no more 
than a “violent ideologue,” fighting for mu- 
tants as a new master race. Jean Grey was 
resurrected, Cyclops abandoned his new wife 
and child, and Claremont eventually left Mar- 
vel, exhausted. The characters further dete- 
riorated, killing and resurrecting each other 
in various ways. At one point after September 
nth, Magneto killed Jean Grey, ordered his 
followers to march New Yorkers into extermi- 
nation chambers, and then was decapitated 
by Wolverine. Howe suggests that the event’s 
writer, Grant Morrison meant it as a com- 
mentary on Marvel’s absurd cycles of profit- 
able death and re-birth. “Was there any doubt 
that everyone would come back?” 7 

Of course, one could argue that Marvel’s 
great theme, and its appeal, is actually ‘res- 
urrection.’ One lovely example is from Mark 



AS A BOY, I 
BELIEVED. AS A 
BOY. I TURNED 
MV BACK ON 
<GOD FOREVER. 


IF YOU HAVE A PIET/ BUTCHER 
PRAY TO IT/ 


IS N 
THIS 
SOME 
SORT OF 
TRICK? . 


MA6NBT0! 


I REMEMBER MY 
OWN CHILDHOOD-- THE 
GAS CHAMBERS AS 
Ai/SCHW/TZ, THE 
GUARPS JOKING AS 
THEy HERDED /AY 
FAMILY TO THEIR DEATH. 
AS OUR LIVES WERE 
NOTHING TO THEM, SO 
//OMAN LIVES BECAME 
NOTHING TO ME. 


KILL ME IF 
you WISH, 
WIND- RIPER. 
I WILL NOT 

stop you. 


GODDESS- NO! 


Storm confronts Magneto, cradling Kitty Pryde in his arms. Panel from Chris Claremont (writer), Bob 
Wiacek (penciler), and Joe Rubinstein (inker), The Uncanny X-Men Vol. 1, # 150 (Oct., 1981). 
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Waid and Mike Wieringo’s Fantastic Four, in which 
a teammate has died, and the other three seek him 
in Heaven. They meet their God, who happens to 
be Jack Kirby, and return their friend back to life. 
...But who rescues someone from Heaven? 

It is unclear what any of this mess is a metaphor 
for, except something supremely non-hero- 
ic: the world damages us with holocausts large 
and small, and when we are given power we are 
doomed to damage it back, then die, and then 
come back again. There is no rest. 

It’s little coincidence that the very next X-Men 
movie coming out, in 2014, is borrowing Clare- 
mont and Byrne’s “Days of Future Present” sto- 
ryline. The irony, though, is that instead of try- 
ing to avoid a terrible future, the plot — which is 
being used in the comics, as well — seems to have 
the X-Men trying to change the present by reach- 
ing back to their ‘purer’ selves of the 1960s. The 
Marvel Universe no longer needs a dystopic future 
for one of its flagship teams: it can’t imagine any- 
thing worse than the one it has today. 

VIII. Magneto in Chains 

To be fair, Marvel is still making some great com- 
ics, and Howe’s book is a love song to the creators 
that keep them going. It is, in fact, excellent, and 
should be read by Marvel fans and haters alike. It’s 
a good explanation of how one company can be 
responsible for so much excitement and beauty, as 
well as so much loyalty, pain, and penury on the 
part of its employees. 8 

Ultimately, though, Maroel Comics is an act of great 
sympathy, making it clear just whose ghosts have 
been watching readers as they turn the pages and 
get lost in the panels. Close Pride and Prejudice, and 
you don’t really have to worry about Jane Austen 
or your beloved Eliza Bennett any longer. But you 
do have to worry about Magneto and Spider-Man, 
and the men and women who have cared for them. 
As Howe writes, 

At a certain point — it’s impossible to locate pre- 
cisely — decades of continuity exceed the capacity 
of the human brain. So the Marvel Universe chugs 
forward, and backtracks, and takes detours. The 
movie adaptations mix and match from various 


past interpretations of the Marvel characters, add 
their own inventions, and, in reaching larger audi- 
ences, ultimately supplant the “official” versions of 
the mythologies. Multiple manifestations of Cap- 
tain America and Spider-Man and the X-Men float 
in elastic realities, passed from one temporary 
custodian to the next, and their heroic journeys 
are, forever, denied an end . 9 


Notes 

1. For arguments over Batman and Occupy, see 
Gavin Mueller’s terrific essay at Jacobin, ‘“The 
Dark Knight’ is No Capitalist”: http://jacobin- 
mag. com/2012/07/ the- dark-knight-is -no-capi- 
talist. For some good Pulitzer reading, pick up 
Michael Chabon’s The Amazing Aduentures ofKava- 
lier and Clay (New York: Random House, 2000) if 
you haven’t yet already. As with most superhero 
stories, the first half is the best part. 

2. The question of whether DC sufficiently 
compensated Siegel, Shuster, and their families 
afterwards is still winding its way through the 
courts, despite the duo’s death in 1996 and 1992, 
respectively. For more on that sad process, see 
Gerard Jones, Men of Tomorrow: Geeks, Gangsters, 
and the Birth of the Comic Book (New York: Basic 
Books, 2004). 

3. To be exact, because it matters, Lee came up 
with Iron Man, but the script for his first story 
was fleshed out by Larry Lieber. Jack Kirby de- 
signed Iron Man’s suit, but artist Don Heck drew 
the first issue, designing the look of alter-ego 
Tony Stark and the series’ early major charac- 
ters. Daredevil was created by Lee and artist Bill 
Everett, but Kirby influenced the character’s 
design. (Everett was a writer-artist who created 
the aggressive Namor the Sub-Mariner during the 
first great wave of Marvel, then Timely Comics, in 
1939.) All of this speaks to just how collaborative 
the process was — how many assignments were 
completed by crowds, not duos, artists pitch- 
ing in to get the job done and the money in the 
sometimes-shared piggybank. This is what was 
wonderful about the early-ish days of comics; and 
what made it easy for the company that signed 
the checks to cut creators out of credit. 
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4- High point of this era: Peter Miligan and 
Mike Allred’s X-Force, which played as a parody 
of celebrity culture. Low point: The new edi- 
tor-in-chief, Joe Quesada, not parodying that 
celebrity culture when he told a reporter that he 
thought the 8-year-old comic book reader was a 
myth, and ripped on DC comics for having “Bat- 
man and Superman, and they don’t know what to 
do with them. That’s like being a porn star with 
the biggest dick and you can’t get it up. What the 
fuck?” Howe, Marvel Comics, pp. 417-418. 

5. Not an exception: Superman died in Superman 
#75, but it was well done, despite the media 
hype. DC writers spun the event into a complicat- 
ed but exciting epic that expanded the Superman 
universe with more diverse characters and, even- 
tually, brought Superman back. 

6. Howe notes that one speech was written just 
after the white supremacist bombing of the 
Sixteenth Street Baptist Church in Birmingham: 
“Look at the crowd! They’re livid with rage! Just 
like Professor X always warned us ... normal hu- 
mans fear and distrust anyone with super-mutant 
powers!” Howe, Marvel Comics, p. 47. 

7. ‘“Dead characters always return,’ Morrison 
complained of the X-Men comics of the pre- 
ceding decade. ‘Nothing that happens really 
matters ultimately. The stage is never cleared for 
new creations to develop and grow.’” Indeed, 
Magneto is alive once again, and on the run with 
Cyclops, who has just killed Professor Xavier in 
his own powerdunk haze. This is about the fifth 
time Professor X has died. He’ll be back. And yes, 
I know that Marvel explained that the New York 
event was yet another a “fake” Magneto, who was 
killed at the end of it. But even for comics, that’s 
absurd. Howe, Marvel Comics, pp. 412-413, 423, 

468. 

8. Hawkeye, Duredeuil, Captain Marvel, and Spi- 
der-Man are excellent current Marvel books, for 
example. And outside of Marvel and D.C.’s su- 
perhero comics, there’s a world of great monthly 
stuff going on: Ed Brubaker and Sean Philip’s 
Fatale, David Hine and Shaky Kane’s The Bulletproof 
Coffin, both at Image Comics; Matt Fraction, Ga- 
briel Ba, and Fabio Moon’s Casanooa, at Marvel’s 


creator-owned imprint, Icon; Mike Mignola’s 
Hellboy universe at Dark Horse, expanded upon by 
John Arcudi; anything from Becky Cloonan and 
Hope Larson; a lot of stuff published by Archaia. 
And of course, the true ‘independents’ — Los 
Bros. Hernandez, John Huizenga, Daniel Clowes, 
the list goes on and on (a lot of them are at Fanta- 
graphics and Drawn & Quarterly). 

9. Howe, Marvel Comics, pp. 431-432. A final 
thought: Howe includes an anecdote both funny 
and moving, in which the writer Steve Gerber 
“rescued” the Marvel-owned character that he 
created, Howard the Duck, by having another 
character in an independent comic “snatch” 
Howard from a crowd. Marvel still owns How- 
ard the Duck, of course, but it was a powerful 
statement. 

When is copyright infringement like the Under- 
ground Railroad? 
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Excerpt: Trinity: 

A Graphic History of the First Atomic Bomb 

Jonathan Fetter-Vorm 


Jonathan Fetter-Vorm grew up hearing strange stories 
about his grandparents’ work during World War II: vats 
of radioactive water, neighbors disappearing in the middle 
of the night. Only years later, after Fetter-Vorm had grad- 
uated/rom college with a B.A. in history and apprenticed 
as a letterpress printer and hand-bookbinder, did he under- 
stand how his grandfather could have been a welder at the 
Hanford Site in Washington, the location 0/ the first in- 
dustrial-scale plutonium reactor, without any idea of what 
he was marking on. The neighbors who disappeared in the 
middle of the night turned out to have talked too openly 
about their work for what was, of course, the Manhattan 
Project — the momentous, accelerated U.S. mar effort to 
beat the Germans to an atomic bomb. 

It was that feeling of secrecy, duty, paranoia, and fear, 
that Fetter-Vorm tried to capture as he researched, mrote, 
and illustrated Trinity: A Graphic History of the First 
Atomic Bomb (Nem York: Hill and Wang, 2012). Com- 
bining history, politics, science, and philosophy in mhat 
others mould call a graphic novel format, Trinity visualizes 
the steps that led to the destruction of the Japanese cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945. Its art seduces, as its 
content condemns. 

In a sense, this is well- covered ground for graphic novels. 
We have had moving, provocative stories of the prepara- 
tion and after effects of America’s atomic bombs, like Keiji 
Nakazawa’s heart-breaking manga about Hiroshima, 
Barefoot Gen, and Jim Ottaviani’s Fallout, mhich foe us- 
es on Leo Szilard’s race against the Nazis and J. Robert 


Oppene imer’s later troubles. Fetter-Vorm’s mork is nota- 
ble, however, for its simultaneous expressiveness and re- 
straint; graphic novels often have an advantage over prose 
in what they can ‘show,’ not ‘tell.’ Fetter-Vorm pored over 
thousands of photographs of the Manhattan Project, held 
in archives around the nation, using them as references to 
visually express mhat might otherwise feel tired, bombas- 
tic, or exploitative. In 160 pages, Trinity covers the entire 
process of developing the bomb, its initial deployment, and 
the beginnings 0/ political /all-out, but it does so almost 
telegraphically. This effect is what makes Fetter-Vorm ex- 
cited about the form: graphic books, he says, can straddle 
“the line between fiction and fact in a way that more close- 
ly approximates how we understand history in our daily 
lives, as a sort of collage of implications and truths.” 

The hardest part of the project was following the momen- 
tum of the bomb’s development to their hard conclusion, 
their legacy at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Fetter-Vorm says 
he left the scenes with Nagasaki’s survivors /or last, neither 
manting to sensationalize nor undersell their pain. 

He succeeded. Trinity is scarily elegant, as you’ll see in the 
following excerpt, which Fetter-Vorm has shared rnith The 
Appendix. We are honored to share it with you today, 
and we look forward to Fetter-Vorm’s next project, a graph- 
ic history 0/ the American Civil War told through objects: 
opera glasses, leg irons, a bullet, a death letter. 


* He also recommends Richard Rhodes, The Making of 
the Atomic Bomb: 25th Anniversary Edition (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 2012), and Cynthia Kelly, The Man- 
hattan Project: The Birth of the Atomic Bomb in the Words 
of Its Creators, Eyewitnesses, and Historians (New York: 
Black Dog & Leventhal Publishers, 2009). 
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The legend tells of Prince Arjuna and 
of the Hindu god Krishna, who leads the 
prince on a path toward righteousness. 


Ground zero, 8 hours to detonation. 


| The time for action approached. | 


At quiet moments Oppenheimers thoughts 
often returned to one of his favorite 
books, the Bhagavad Gita. 


It is a story from ancient India, a sacred Hindu text 
that Oppenheimer had translated in his college days. 


Arjuna, however, is blinded when 
the god reveals his true form. 




"YOU HAVE NUMBERLESS 
ARMS, AND THE SUN AND 
MOON ARE AMONG YOUR 
GREAT, UNLIMITED EYES." 


"BY YOUR OWN 
RADIANCE YOU 
HEAT THE ENTIRE 
UNIVERSE." 
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■o MIGHTY ONE, 
BE GRACIOUS 
TOWARD ME.'" 


"I SEE ALL MEN 
PLUNGING INTO 
YOUR MOUTHS...' 


"...LIKE MOTHS 
THAT WHEEL INTO 
THE SEARING 
FLAME." 


r "I CANNOT 
KEEP MY BALANCE 
BEFORE YOUR 
BLAZING, DEATHLIKE 
FACES AND AWFUL 
. TEETH." ^ 
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TESTING 

DETONATOR 

17 ... 


AS SOON AS 
HORNIG'S 
DOWN, LET'S 
CLEAR OUT. 


Il //\l 


ho^~, Ease Camp. 


S OKAy, 'W. 

McKIBBEN, i 
NOW SEQUENCE 
SWITCHES THREE 
AND NINE... 
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~ DID WE 
DOUBLE-CHECK 
THE CAMERA'S 
i SHUTTER , 
t SPEED? A 


LOOKS 
LIKE THE 
ARMING 
TEAM IS 
FINISHED. 


SO THEy WANT 
US OUT HERE TO 
WATCH IT, BUT WE 
CAN'T ACTUALLY 
, LOOK AT IT? , 


GOTTA LOVE 
THE ARMY . 


NOT IF YOU DON'T 
WANT TO GET YOUR 
EYES BURNED OUT. 


'«*■ 


EDWIN TOLD ME 
THAT WE COULD 
PROBABLY SEE 
THE BLAST FROM 
UP HERE. 


^ REALLY? " 
MY HUSBAND 
WOULDN'T TELL 
ME ANYTHING. 


DO YOU EVEN 
KNOW WHAT'S 
SUPPOSED TO 
_ HAPPEN? 


WELL, EDWIN SAID IT'S 
EITHER GOING TO BE A 
SUCCESS, A DUD, OR 
IT'S GOING TO BLOW US 
ALL TO BITS... 
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In the beginning there was only a spark, 


i'7 i 


\ It leaped from the firing 
switch across the leads 
of 32 detonators. 


crushing the plutonium core 
into a super-critical mass. 


The first plutonium atoms began 
to fission, releasing energy and 
excess neutrons, which went on 
to fission more atoms. 


which fissioned more atoms in 
turn, and so on exponentially, 


The spark ignited the explosive 
lenses, which focused the force 
of their blast inward. 
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So bright that fifty 
miles away a blind 
girl turned her head 
and asked: ■ 


'What is that?' 


The orb rose, roiling into the sky, sloughing off 
radioactive skirts of purple, blue, scarlet, green. 


The darkened eyes of observers in the 
command center, more than five miles 
away, saw a sudden flash to the east. 


■ nim-mmi 


The glow of the atmosphere 
burning like the filament 
of a lightbulb. 


u msiMii 


The ball of fire 
glared brighter 
than three suns 
on a clear day. 


\\,MH 
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"WE KNEW THE 
WORLD WOULD 
NOT BE THE 
SAME/' 


"A FEW PEOPLE 
LAUGHED, A FEW 
PEOPLE CRIED." 


"MOST PEOPLE 
WERE SILENT." 


"I REMEMBERED 
THE LINE FROM HINDU 
SCRIPTURE, THE 
BHAGAVAD GITA..." 


"'NOW I 
AM BECOME 
DEATH/" 


"'THE 


DESTROYER 


OF 


WORLDS 


o-ji 


Oppenheimer 


peaking 


later 


recalled 


his 


reaction 


years 
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By the next morning, the weather had cleared, 
and the only evidence of the test was the 
twisted stumps of the steel tower 


and a crust of green radioactive glass — 
the result of the incomprehensible heat 
that blasted the desert sands. 



| The chain reaction had started. 
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“On the Island of Thieves” 

Andrew Cohen 


Andrew Cohen is a comic booker in Washington, DC. In addition to his self-published projects like Howzit 
Funnies, he has contributed stories to the Eisner-nominated anthology Trickster and the follow-up anthology 
District Comics. His most recent work, “Surrealia,” with writer Billy Lopez, appeared in the Fall issue of Mount 
Hope, the literary magazine of Roger Williams Uniuersity. More of his work appears on his website, http:// 
howzitfunnies.blogspot.com. 

For this first original installment 0/ the Not-So-Funny Pages of The Appendix Andrew illustrated an epic 
moment from The Travels of Fernao Mendes Pinto (1614), a posthumously-published trauelogue by a 
Portuguese merchant, Fernao Mendes Pinto, who sailed throughout the Indian Ocean and South China Sea in 
the sixteenth century, surviving a series of misfortunes. This was one of them. 
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The Appendix 

Appendixed. 

By Benjamin Breen 


William Miller 

Upstate New York, 1 844 



Born in 1 782, William Miller was a Baptist preacher 
who attracted a considerable following during the era 
of the Second Great Awakening. Miller preached an 
apocalyptic, millenarian interpretation of Biblical scripture 
and came to believe that the second coming would arrive 
in 1 844. After the "Great Disappointment" that followed 
his failed apocalyptic prediction, a splinter group of 
Millerites formed the Seventh Day Adventists. 


The Mayan Apocalypse 

Global, 2012 



From Virginia Garrard-Burnett's article on the Maya 
elsewhere in the issue: "The turning over of the Maya 
long-count calendar on December 21, 2012... [has] 
seized the imagination of New Agers and others who 
find it appealing to imagine an apocalyptic end to a 
post-industrial, polluted, and highly capitalized post- 
modern world— an end predicted by an ancient and 
noble indigenous culture, no less." If you're reading 
this in 201 3, it seems safe to say that this was a failed 
apocalyptic prediction. 

Joachim of Fiore 

Italy, I260CE 

For Jorge Cahizares-Esguerra's article elsewhere in 
this issue: "Joachim of Fiore [was] a twelfth-century 
Calabrian abbot who numbers among the most influential 
Christian philosophers of all time. Fiore thought that 
contemporary events were recapitulations of past ones. 
The key to understanding time was figuring out how the 
Old Testament prefigured the history of Christianity, from 
Christ to the present." Fiore (1 1 35-1 202 CE) analyzed 
the Book of Revelations and concluded that a "Third Age" 
would come in 1 260 CE which would radically transform 
human societies. 



The inaugaural issue ofThe Appendix has covered 
a lot of ground, from the cults of Maya saints 
to murder in I 9th century Manhattan. The final 
page of this issue introduces a reoccurring feature 
that we're calling 'The Appendix, Appendixed." 
Here we step back to take a geographic view 
of apocalypses in history: from those that were 
predicted but never came to pass, to those that did 
in fact destroy civilizations and cultures. 



Benjamin, the Anti-Christ 

California, 1 866 



Krakatoa 

Between Java and Sunda, Indonesia, 1 883 



The Appendix editor Christopher Heaney found this 
bizarre prophecy from 19th century San Francisco in the 
archives of the Smithsonian. It is featured in this issue. 

He writes: "[Benjamin's prophecy] lays out nothing less 
than a earthquake-based cataclysm that would literally 
change the shape of the United States. The West Coast 
would disappear, Mexico would be absorbed, and the 
Caribbean would become an American lake— again, a 
literal one. The cataclysm would then set the stage for a 
final battle between the U.S. and the Catholic countries of 
the world." 


In 1 883, the volcanic island Krakatoa erupted. The blast 
expelled so much ash into the atmosphere that skies 
were darkened throughout the hemisphere and global 
harvests suffered. The death toll has been estimated at up 
to 1 20,000 people, and the island itself was so violently 
altered by the eruption that maps had to be redrawn. As 
Richard Hamblyn describes in The Public Domain Review, 
sunset skies throughout the world "flared through virulent 
shades of green, blue, copper and magenta" for months 
after the eruption due to ash particles suspended in the 
atmosphere. 
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Cataclysms 


Divine Interventions 



Predicted Apocalypses 



Kali's Cycle of Destruction 

South Asia, oo 



When Robert Oppenheimer witnessed the first successful 
atomic bomb test— an event described in two pieces 
from this issue, Jonathan Fetter-Vorm's Trinity graphic 
novel excerpt and Bruce Hunt's article on the first feature 
film about the Bomb — his thoughts turned to a line from 
ancient Vedic scripture: "Now I am become Death, the 
destroyer of worlds." This was Oppenheimer's personal 
translation of the original Sanskrit, in which the word kata 
is used— a word that in its feminine form denotes Kali, 
the Hindu goddess of death. But the word can also mean 
"Time," and Kali is associated with cyclical rebirth as well 
as destruction. 


John Dee's Angelic Dialogues 

The Northwest Passage, 1580s 



John Dee, an Elizabethan mathematician, philosopher 
and mystic, became convinced that he was being visited 
by angelic beings in the 1 580s. He believed that he 
would play a pivotal role in the pre-apocalyptic Second 
Coming of Christ, and linked this personal mystical belief 
to contemporaneous English attempts to discover a North- 
west Passage between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Believing that the discovery of this passage would lead 
to the conversion of the world's peoples to a new form of 
Christian faith, Dee chartered a "Fellowship of New Nav- 
igations Atlanticall" for "North-West streights discoverie" 
in 1583. Although the fellowship folded within a year, a 
similar charter was won by Dee's friend. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. The result was the founding of Jamestown, Virginia 
in 1585. 


Gog and Magog 

The Iron Gates, Central Asia, circa 1240 



Both Medieval European and Muslim scholars believed 
that Alexander the Great had forged an "Iron Gate" 
somewhere in the steppes of Central Asia to prevent 
legendary giants known as Gog and Magog from being 
released. Islamic scholars believed that Allah would open 
the gates and lay waste to the settled states of Eurasia as 
a prelude to the End Times. Some commentators in both 
the Christian and Islamic worlds associated the depreda- 
tions of the nomadic Mongols in the 1 3th century with 
these legends. 


Downfall of Ur 

Mesopotamia, 3rd millennium BCE 



Extinction of Homo floriensis 

Indonesia, circa 13000 BCE? 



From "Calypso's Island: A Short History of the Apoca- 
lypse," an article appearing elsewhere in this issue: "In 
2004 BC, soldiers from the emerging empire of Elam in 
present-day Iran overran the city's fortifications and killed 
or enslaved many of its citizens. For the inhabitants of Ur, 
it truly was the end of the world-or, at least, of * their* 
world. Remembering the disaster decades later, the survi- 
vors produced some of the earliest poetry in the historical 
record. These poems are dark lamentations, frightening, 
violent and nihilistic in tone." Despite Ur's importance as 
one of the earliest cities, much of its culture and language 
was lost following this disastrous invasion. 


Although this issue deals with apocalypse, endings, and 
destructive events, it returns to the theme of rebirth for a 
simple reason: humans have suffered numerous disasters 
throughout their history, but Homo sapiens endures. Left 
out of this equation, however, are the hominid species 
who once co-existed with modern humans. These cousins 
of humanity did, in fact, witness true apocalypses. In 
2003, the remains of one possible such species, dubbed 
Homo floriensis were discovered in a cave on the island 
of Flores in Indonesia. These people may have survived 
until circa 13000-12000 BCE, well into the era of 
anatomically modern humans. Researchers are still trying 
to sequence their DNA and determine why they died out. 
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